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MORE AMERICANS 
MAKE DEBUTS IN 
CHICAGO'S OPERA 


Nearly Every Important Role in 
Performances of ‘“‘Rheingold”’ 
and “Tannhiduser’? Occupied 
by a Native Singer—‘“Ring”’ 
Cycle Opens Auspiciously — 
Marcia Van Dresser and 
Frances Rose Valuable Addi- 
tions to the Company—An 
American ‘‘Mimi’? and “Mu- 
setta’”’ in ““Bohéme”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Nov. 29, 1915. 


HAT might almost be described as 
the pious observance of a rite was 
the attitude which prevailed in the audi- 
ence at the Auditorium last evening 
(Sunday) when at 8.30 Director Pollak 
began to conduct Wagner’s “Das Rhein- 
gold,” the prelude to the “Nibelungen” 
trilogy, the performance of which will 
follow on successive Sundays. “Parsi- 
fal,” on Dec. 26, will bring this Sunday 
sergp to a close. 

Stupendous as is the conception of the 
“Ring” cycle, so also are the require- 
ments which Wagner made upon all the 
expositors of his music dramas from the 
most unimportant stage hand to the prin- 
cipal singer, and General Director Cam- 
panini found adequate material in his 
company for a more than competent 
presentation of this work. 

Doubts which disturbed those inter- 
ested in the financial success of this sea- 
son’s grand opera must surely have been 
dispelled when it was seen that the house 
was completely sold out for “Das Rhein- 
gold,” and when it was learned also that 
for the rest of the cycle no seats were 
obtainable. “— 

Incidentally Campanini is realizing one 
of his pet ambitions in putting forth this 
tetralogy of operas and “Parsifal,” for 
while the last has been heard here under 
his direction, and occasional perform- 
ances of “Rheingold,” “Walkiire,” “Sieg- 
fried” and “G6étterdimmerung” have 
been given here in the course of the vari- 
ous visits of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, no consecutive production of 
the cycle has been made in Chicago for 
more than twenty-five years. 


A Remarkable Cast 


Last evening’s production was distin- 
guished for general excellence not only 
in the remarkable cast but also in the 
orchestral performance and the stage 
management. 

Julia Claussen, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
and Marcia Van Dresser in their respec- 
tive réles of Fricka, Erda and F'reia, en- 
tered into their impersonations with that 
enthusiasm and with that artistic thor- 
oughness with which only the great sing- 
ers of the day know how to invest their 
roles. Mr. Whitehill’s Wotan is a fa- 
miliar personage on our stage, and the 
performances of such artists as Francis 
Maclennan, who made his best impres- 
sion of the season thus far as Loge; 
Wilhelm Beck, who proved both vocally 
and dramatically a most capable Al- 
berich; James Goddard and Karl von 
Cochems as the two giants, Fasolt and 
Fafner, and Octave Dua, who assumed 
the réle of Mime after but a few days’ 
study, all helped to make a fine ensemble. 
Mr. Dufranne, as Donner, and Warren 
Proctor, as Froh, sang with fervor. Mme. 
Claussen’s dignity and vocal artistry de- 
serve a special word of praise. 

The three Rhine maidens, Minnie Jo- 
velli, Irene Pavlowska and Cyrene Van 
Gordan, sang their music most accept- 
ably. Mme. Schumann-Heink in her 
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short scene as HErda made a profound 
impression, her voice sounding rich and 
clear. 

Mr. Pollak gave to the music of the 
orchestra always its proper weight and 
significance. Loomis Taylor deserves 
much credit for the remarkable handling 
of the stage and lighting effects. It was 
a great performance in all respects. 


Melba in “Traviata” 


Chronologically, the second week of 
grand opera brought forth, on Monday 
evening, a repetition of “Louise”; Tues- 
day evening, “Werther,” with the same 
casts employed at their preceding per- 
formances; Wednesday evening, “La 
Traviata,” with Melba; Tlursday eve- 
ning, “Tannhauser,” for the first time in 
some five years, and, Saturday afternoon, 
“La Gioconda,” with the former cast, 
and in the evening, “La Bohéme,” with 
Myrna Sharlow, Dora de Philippe, Vog- 
liotti and Journet. 

At the Wednesday evening perform- 
ance of “La Traviata” the celebrated 
Australian prima donna was greeted by 
an audience which filled the vast spaces 
of the Auditorium, and, though she often 
eschewed the top notes called for in the 
score, she gave a very sympathetic and 
faithful representation of the heroine of 
Verdi’s early work. Her singing of “Ah 
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fors @ lui” was not on that height of 
vocal virtuosity with which we have often 
heard her present it before, but there 
were moments of great charm in the sec- 
ond act. 

Amedeo Bassi has been suffering from 
some slight vocal indisposition, but rarely 
has the “Libiamo” been sung as effec- 
tively as by him last Wednesday. The 
elder Germont, as sung by Ancona, was 
dignified and vocally commendable, and 
Myrtle Moses, a young Chicago singer, 
as Flora, disclosed a charming stage 
presence and a voice of pleasing quality. 

Mr. Ferrari conducted the opera with 
skill. 


More American Débuts 


The second German opera of the sea- 
son, “Tannhiduser,” served as the Chi- 
cago début for two American singers. 
Marcia Van Dresser, as Elizabeth, made 
an individual success which was one of 
the events of the season. To both physi- 
cal beauty and a personality of sympa- 
thetic appeal she adds vocal brilliancy of 
the first order. Frances Rose as Venus 
likewise scored in both vocal and histri- 
onic attainments. 

“Tannhauser” is a work which is 
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WORCESTER’S OWN 
ORCHESTRA MAY BE 
USED IN FESTIVAL 


Report that Board of Governors 
Will Employ New Local Organi- 
zation Next Year in an Effort 
to Offset Increasing Financial 
Losses and Encourage City’s 
Musical Independence — Im- 
mense New Concert Hall 
Possibility for Worcester 


ORCESTER, MASS., Nov. 30.—Ru- 

mors are rampant that the newly 
organized Worcester Symphony Orches- 
tra, which gave its second concert in Me- 
chanics’ Hall last week, is to be invited to 
play at next year’s Music Festival. Some 
credence is given the report because of 
the break between the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Festival and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this year, which 
resulted in sixty players of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra making their initial 
appearance in Worcester. 

It is generally known in Worcester 
that the festivals of the last few years 
have resulted in financial loss. The at- 
tendance has not been what the Board 
of Governors would have liked and the 
receipts on artists’ night have shown a 
tendency to fall off. It is a common 
secret, too, that high-priced tickets for 
artists’ night have.been sold at less than 
the original price the night of the con- 
cert to insure a “full house.” It is gen- 
erally understood that the festival man- 
agement lost more money this year than 
ever before. 

One close in touch with the Festival 
situation states that the Board of Gov- 
ernors next year may have to pare ex- 
penses somewhere and that there is an 
inclination to do it on the orchestral 
end. To use the new Worcester Sym- 
phony Orchestra would mean a big 
saving. Dr. Arthur Mees, conductor of 
the Festival, and President Arthur T. 
Bassett were interested auditors at the 
last concert of the Worcester orchestra, 
and both are reported to have been pleas- 
antly surprised at the playing of the 
organization, considering its newness 
and the short time given to rehearsals. 

Faith in the ability of the local or- 
chestra has been placed by J. Vernon 
Butler, director of the Worcester Ora- 
torio Society, which plans in January 
to utilize the orchestra’s services at an 
“Elgar Night” concert. Hitherto, the 
society has depended upon players from 
the Boston Symphony. 

Neither the Board of Governors nor 
the management of the orchestra is say- 
ing much, but it is believed that they 
are willing to further Worcester’s mu- 
sical independence by giving home talent 
a chance. 

A monster auditorium, capable of 
seating between 5000 and 10,000 persons 
and available for concerts, may be built 
in Worcester within the coming year, if 
plans of a group of public-spirited men 
materialize. For many years Worcester 
has had to depend on Mechanics’ Hall 
for all such functions. In late years 
this hall has proved entirely inadequate 
and, at prices now paid the better known 
artists, it is a problem for the manage- 
ment to meet expenses. 

The seating capacity of Mechanics’ 
Hall is 1758, of which number nearly 
one-half is in the galleries. Each year 
has seen a gradually decreasing number 
of seats through the activities of the 
State police, who several times have in- 
timated that the hall is not ideal so far 
as State fire regulations are concerned, 
especially during Festival week, when 
every seat is taken and 500 chorus mem- 
bers are seated on the platform. No 
other hall in Worcester adaptable for 
concerts will seat 1000 persons. 

W. P. 
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unremitting in its demands upon individ- 
ual operatic art, upon the ensemble of 
principals and chorus, upon orchestral 
virtuoso qualities and upon stuge man- 
agement. Much credit belongs to Egon 
Pollak, who conducted the opera, for his 
thorough understanding of the orchestral 
requirements, and to Loomis Taylor, who, 
with the imaginative eye of the artist, 
brought to vision stage pictures of real 
beauty and ingenious lighting effects. 

Miss Van Dresser’s impersonation was 
characterized by good traditional train- 
ing. Her voice is of rich and warm qual- 
ity and her acting is finished. Francis 
Maclennan in the title rdJe, as at his for- 
mer appearance as Tristan, gradually 
warmed to his work, and his Narrative 
in the last act was fervid and highly dra- 
matic, though earlier in the evening also 
he gave evidence of fine vocalism. 

Clarence Whitehill’s refined and reso- 
nant vocal exposition of the réle of Wol- 
fram was one of the pillars of the per- 
formance. His was a vivid impersona- 
tion. 

Frances Rose, also a débutante in our 
operatic world, made a picturesque and 
striking figure as Venus. She accom- 
plished the singing of her difficult music 
with considerable aplomb and disclosed a 
dramatic soprano voice of power, though 
when forced in the upper register, 
slightly strident in quality. James God- 
dard, as the Landgraf, Dora de Phillippe, 
Octave Dua and Wilhelm Beck sang the 
smaller réles successfully. 
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No. 1, Frances Rose, Who Sang “Venus” in “Tannhauser”; No. 2, Marcia Van Dresser, the “Elsa” of the Same Opera; No. 3, 


Myrtle Moses, Who Portrayed “Flora” in “Traviata”; No. 4, Clarence Whitehill, Who Appeared as “Wolfram 


hauser” 


The Saturday matinée brought the 
second performance of “La Gioconda,” 
in which Destinn, de Cisneros, Ingram, 
Bassi, Ancona and Dua repeated their 
former successes, Miss Ingram especially 
distinguishing herself in the réle of La 
Cieca. Campanini gave a sensitive in- 
terpretation of the score. 


American Sopranos in “Boheme” 


The evening’s “popular” priced pro- 
duction of “La Bohéme” gave to Myrna 
Sharlow and Dora de Phillippe, two young 
American members of the company, their 
individual opportunities in stellar réles, 
and the former as Mimi and the latter 
as Musetta both found favor with an 
audience of good size. 

Miss Sharlow possesses a soprano voice 


well suited to the music of the heroine 
of Puccini’s opera, and her youth and 
other physical attributes eminently 
qualify her for an admirable present- 
ment of this charactér. 

Miss De Phillippe’s version of Musetta 
was also satisfactory both vocally and 
dramatically. Hers was a_ vivacious 
performance. 

As Rodolfo we heard a new tenor in 
Giuseppe Vogliotti, a singer whose voice 
is of that clear, lyric quality specially 
adapted for the flowing music of this 
opera. He is not a regular member of 
the company, but accomplished a pleas- 
ant début. The singing of Journet, 
Federici, Trevisan and Daddi made the 
performance a well rounded one, and 
Ferrari conducted with taste. 


>in “Tann- 


An encouraging feature of this season 
is the fact that the sale of gallery and 
balcony seats is the largest since the in- 
stitution came into being in Chicago. 
Some of the former supporters of the 
opera who occupied boxes did not respond 
this year, but the general sale has been 
so heavy that one of the best years, from 
a financial standpoint, is predicted. _ 

“As we are running now, the indica- 
tions are we will not have to call on the 
guarantors for the full amount of their 
subscriptions,” Charles G. Dawes de- 
clares. “Our hope is that this season 
will demonstrate that the opera is a per- 
manent feature of Chicago life. This we 
shall owe to Mr. and Mrs. Harold Mc- 


Cormick.” - 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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THE MUSICAL IDEA THROUGH THE DANCE | 








‘“‘Choreographic Delineation”’ is 
the Term Lada, Young Ameri- 
can Artist, Applies to Her 
Life-Work—She Denies Right 


of Classic Dancers to ‘“‘Dis- 


miss Majestic Beethoven 
Symphonies with a Few 
Meaningless Movements of 


the Body”’ 


OW that all New York is aglow with 

the antipication of Diaghileff’s 
world-famed Russian Ballet, which is 
heralded by those who know as the der- 
nier cri in choreographic art, it is quite 
natural that we should be ready to re- 
ceive it with open arms and pay it re- 
spectful homage. 

At the same time, it is not necessary 
to sweep aside everything pertaining to 
the dance for which Leon Bakst has not 
designed a fantastic setting. It is this 
spirit of discrimination that prompts a 
consideration of the artistic credo of 
Lada, a young American girl, who has 
studied dancing in Russia, and who has 
merited serious attention in her few ap- 
pearances last year and this. It has been 
said that Lada combines all the elements 
of the dance made familiar to us by lead- 
ing exponents—the classic of Isadora 
Duncan, the oriental of Ruth St. Denis, 
the dazzling gymnastics of Pavlowa, and 
the wild, barbaric element of the Rus- 
sians. 

All this may be true, but there is a 
deeper, more far-reaching individual note 
in her art that distinguishes her from 
any of her predecessors. This is a hu- 
man note that finds an echo in the heart 
of the uninitiated layman, as well as in 
that of the artist. Lada does not have to 
resort to wild carnivals in which the 
human emotions are masked as passion- 
ate colors, nor does she have to cast over 
us the perfumed, enchanted spells of the 
Orient to awaken us to a sense of her 
art. She accomplishes her aim in a far 
more direct manner that appears to be 
more simple, but which is in reality as 
carefully studied and planned as the most 
elaborate ballet executed by the combined 
geniuses of Bakst, Nijinsky, and Balak- 
irew. 

In an _ interview, Lada _ requested 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S representative to say 
that her art was “choreographic delinea- 
tion,” for she objected to the much- 
abused term, “interpretation.” She really 
delineates music, for to her music is the 
solo, the dance is merely an accompani- 
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a Above, on Left: Lada Dancing the “Lada Ballad” by 
Gliére; 


Tea Given in Her Studio; Below: In the ‘Pol- 
ovetzer’’ Dance from Borodine’s “Prince Igor’’ 
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ment. This will be welcome news to musi- 
cians who have witnessed with horror 
their reverent, majestic Beethoven sym- 
phonies dismissed with a few meaning- 
less movements of the body. 

Lada is careful to select only such 
music as is adapted to her art—music 
that mirrors the life of a nation, or that 
which contains an elemental quality that 
will find a response in her audience. It 
is for this reason that she has been so 
successful with her Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2, in which she pictures 
the spirit of the downtrodden Magyars 
fighting for their independence in 1849, 
their patriotism and pride, their tears, 
their fiery passions and their romance. 

_In point of costuming Lada is always 
historically correct. She spares no end 
of pains to go through volume after vol- 
ume for the most authentic pictures and 
details relative to the costumes worn in 
a particular period. This attention to 
costume is not merely to make an attrac- 
tive picture, but to carry out her motto 
that “Art is Truth.” She will go to any 
length to make the illusion perfect, 
whether it be to appear as a woodland 
nymph, an Hungarian peasant, a Vien- 
nese coquette, a Russian girl of the time 
of Catherine II, or an -elusive spirit of 
MacDowell’s Shadow Dance. 

_ One of Lada’s most effective dances 
is Moussorgsky’s Trepak, the death dance 






on Right: In Russian Costume at Russian 


that Moussorgsky requested be played at 
his funeral in place of the customary 
mass. We seem to see the silent snow- 
fields, the icy wind wailing, Death coming 
to the drunken peasant on the highway, 
asking the snowflakes to dance about 
him to make him forget his sorrows and 
cover him until he is at rest. We can- 
not fail to see the ghastliness of it all, 
as well as the bitter vengeance of an- 
other of Moussorgsky’s songs, “Cham- 
pignons,” in which a disappointed wife, 
picking mushrooms for her family, picks 
poisonous toadstools for her husband that 
he may eat them and die and that she 
may be free to go to her lover. In all 
these Lada seems to be a reincarnated 
spirit of the dance set free after cen- 
turies of imprisonment to carry to every- 
one a message as old as the universe. 
Lada was asked whether she found 
American music useful in her work. She 
immediately cited MacDowell, whose 
music she found most descriptive. She 
complained that American composers had 
the ability, but they always sought a 
theme or a story around which to weave 
their compositions. This was the wrong 
way to approach, Lada explained, for 
music should contain in it those elements 
that are worthy of being brought out. 
She re-emphasized that fact that music 
was the important thing, the dancer sim- 
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ply had to carry out the line of the music 
and express it. 

Here Lada, who in real life is Mrs. 
E. K. Schupp’s daughter, set the record 
of a MacDowell number on the tel-elec- 
tric and whirled about in her charming, 
spacious studio in a series of bewitching 
gestures and steps all her own. Lada 
has discovered the true purpose of the 
dance, a delineation of the best that 
music contains, and she is sincere and 
untiring in her efforts to make her art 
as far-reaching as possible. H. B. 





Zuro Opera Ends as Orchestra Musi- 
cians Strike 


The season of grand opera given by 
the Zuro Opera Company at the Thalia 
Theater, on the East Side, came to an 
abrupt conclusion on Nov. 23, when the 
musicians of the orchestra went on a 
strike for their wages, refusing to play 
unless paid, and as a result there was 
no performance of “La Forza del 
Destino” as scheduled. 
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OPERA HOUSE 


“ATTACKED” 


BY 


CAMERA BATTERY 




















FIELD for assault by photographers 

is the Metropolitan Opera House in 
these days when the big institution is 
freshly humming with operatic activity: 
Not only are there opportunities for se- 
curing snapshots of the famous stars 
(commodities which are readily salable, 
owing to the newspapers’ keen interest in 
operatic notables), but they may— if the 





authorities concur—penetrate the re- 
cesses of the opera house and photograph 
some of its inhabitants at their work. 
The results of such a photogranh at- 
tack upon the opera house are appended 
herewith. In Picture No. 3 we see one 
of the strong forces in the Metropolitan 
machinery, who is not seen by the gen- 
eral public. This is John Brown, the 
astute business comptroller of the Metro- 
politan, who is here observed in his office. 














To his multifarious duties at the opera 
house, Mr. Brown has added the presi- 
dency of the company which is to import 
the Diaghilew Ballet for several weeks at 


the Metropolitan and a tour of the 
country. 

In No. 1 we find a diversified group on 
the sidewalk outside the opera house, in- 
cluding the following from left to right: 
G. U. Ferrili, Charles G. Strakosch, John 
Brown, Eva Didur, daughter of Adamo 








These photographs especially made for 
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No. 1, Left to Right: G. U. Fer 
rili, Charles G. Strakosch, John 
Brown, Eva Didur, Enrico 
Caruso, Olga Didur, William 


Thorner; No. 2, Giorgio Polacco; 
No. 3, John Brown; No. 4, En- 
rico Caruso; No. 5, Antonio 
Scotti 


Didur, the basso; Enrico Caruso, Olga 
Didur and William Thorner, the vocal 
teacher, with whom Eva Didur has been 
studying. No. 2 shows Giorgio Polacco, 
who this year comes into his own as con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan. With 
cigarette-holder a-tilt, Enrico Caruso is 
seen in No. 4, in a serious mood, contrast- 
ing with his grotesquerie in No. 1. The 
immaculate Antonio Scotti steps into a 
motor car as we see him in No. 5. 





STRAVINSKY PIECES 


Flonzaleys Open Their New York 
Season with a Sensational 
Novelty 


At their first New York concert of the 
season in AXolian Hall last Tuesday eve- 
ning the Flonzaley Quartet regaled a 
large and eagerly expectant audience 
with with a few morsels of “advanced” 
musical fare in the shape of three little 
pieces concocted as late as last spring 
by Igor Stravinsky. The Flonzaleys it 
was who administered concertgoers of 
this city their first solid dose of Schén- 
berg, so that it seemed only fitting and 
proper that the same organization should 
help further to conduct the benighted 
into another land of musical promise. 
Many are willing to be so led, hence 
most of those on hand seemed grimly 
resolved on conversion. When the third 
and last piece ended, those who had come 
to pray enjoyed a hearty laugh. 

Stravinsky has enjoyed the _ inesti- 
mable favor of being hissed in Paris for 


GET FIRST HEARING 


his “Sacre du Printemps” ballet. To 
be hissed in this blessed generation 
means to become a Messiah within 
twenty-four hours, with a flock of dis- 
ciples in one’s wake, each of them see- 
ing the light of the new message, but 
none condescending enough to expound 
its mysteries to beings of lesser vision. 
Hence the Russian (whose orchestra! 
“Fireworks” sputtered and fizzled out 
rather unceremoniously in New York 
last year) is already esteemed as a seer 
and prophet and awful things are whis- 
pered of his theories and the dire com- 
bustion their enactment will bring about. 

To stimulate curiosity these new pieces 
were placed at the end of the program 
last Tuesday. They were preceded by a 
Haydn quartet, during which many per- 
sons went outside to fortify themselves 
for the fiery baptism with fresh air or 
otherwise. Before the ordeal took place 
Daniel Gregory Mason came upon the 
stage and, amidst solemn silence, told 
the audience that the character of the 
new music necessitated a few explan- 
atory comments; that the composer 
wished the three pieces to be considered 
as absolute music, under the collective 
title “Grotesques”; but, that the hearers 
would not be far wrong if they regarded 
the first number as a tone picture of a 
Russian steppe in which a group of peas- 


ants were playing bagpipes or some ex 
otic instruments; the second a dim cathe- 
dral with chanting priests and choir, and 
the third a circus clown, very unhappy 
for some reason or other, but in spite 
of his troubles obliged to perform his 
feats of juggling. 

The pieces proved to be short—the 
first lasted only a minute, the other two 
about three or four apiece. As little 
snetches they are ingenuous and in two 
cases excellent fooling. As pure mu- 
sic they are ludicrous. The first pro- 
vides a capital imitation of a bagpipe, 
which reiterates a scrap of melody 
eight or ten times. The peasants are 
all there, no doubt, but somehow or other 
one can not see the steppe on account 
of them. Then something abruptly goes 
wrong with the bagpipe and the thing 
stops. The cathedral is a more serious 
affair, a sort of a little futurist impres- 
sion, with just a dash of Gregorian 
chant to confirm it and give the imagin- 
ation the necessary point d’appui. Some 
doleful and very uncomfortable sounds 
introduce the circus clown; then some 
light skipping ones; then sadness again 
and some queer feline squeaks. It was 
all so excruciatingly naive and childish 
that the audience laughed immoderately. 
Incidentally, they demanded a repetition 
of the bagpipe number. We believe the 
Flonzaleys played all three pieces admir- 
ably. 

The musical part of the program con 


sisted of the noble Quartet of Franck 
and Haydn’s Quartet in D Minor, both 
magnificently performed ae Fs Be 


Yvette Guilbert Arrives for Her Amer- 
ican Tour 

Mme. Yvette Guilbert, the French 
singer, arrived in New York on the 
steamship New York last Sunday. She 
told reporters that she wanted to get 
away from the horrors of the war and 
that she would remain in Ameriéa until 
after it was over. She has been singing 
in Paris hospitals for the wounded sol- 
diers, and “It has made me almost 
crazy,’ she declared, “to see the suffer- 
ing of the soldiers in the hospitals and 
the misery of the poverty-stricken people 
in Paris.” As already announced, Mme. 
Guilbert will give a series of recitals 
at the Lyceum Theater, New York, and 
after that will go on a tour of this coun- 
try and Canada. 


A Message Alive with Interest 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

I think you give a wonderful magazine 
for the price, and your editor, John C. 
Freund, brought us a message alive with 
interest to all who. were fortunate 
enough to hear him while in our city. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. GEORGE S. RICHARDS, 
Past President, Matinée Musicale 
Duluth, Minn., Noy, 12, 1915. 
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CONQUEST FOR NEW METROPOLITAN BARITONE 


Giuseppe de Luca Proves Highly Important Acquisition to Forces at the Opera—His Début in 
Revival of “The Barber’? Reveals a Superlatively Fine Artist—A Further Disclosure in 
“‘Parsifal’? of Bodanzky’s Interpretative Tendencies—Mme. Zarska Ill at Her Début in 
“Lohengrin’’—Louise Edvina a “Tosca” of Distinction, as Her First Appearance at the 
Metropolitan Demonstrates 




















EBUTS and first performances en- 
livened the second week of Metro- 
politan opera as fully as the first. 
Thanksgiving day, to begin with, afforded 
the novelty seekers abundant diversion. 
What with the accustomed “Parsifal” in 
the afternoon and in the evening a 
restoration to the répertoire of the 
“Barber of Seville” it was possible to 
enjoy with a scant two hours’ intermis- 
sion two antipodal types of operatic art. 
In Wagner’s drama there was occasion 
to acquaint oneself further with the 
qualities of Mr. Bodanzky, whose talents 
received such copious indorsement the 
week before, while Rossini’s merry opera 
served to introduce to American audi- 
ences three new singers—Giuseppe de 
Luca, baritone; Giacomo Damacco, tenor, 
and Pompilio Malatesta, basso buffo—the 
first of whom comes here heralded as an 


artist of great parts. Friday evening 
brought the first presentation of “Lohen- 
grin,” with a new Elsa in the person of 
the Bohemian, Erma Zarska, and Satur- 
day afternoon “Tosca” in place of 
“Manon Lescaut” (Miss Bori still being 
ill) with the much-talked-of Louise 
Edvina in her initial New York appear- 
ance after conquests over Boston, Chi- 
cago, London and Paris critics. 

The Thanksgiving “Parsifal” was pro- 
ductive of a reasonable degree of satis- 
faction. It broke no records and effaced 
no sanctified recollections, but the huge 
and reverently disposed gathering that 
heard it saw fit to stamp it with decided 
approval when such approval could fit- 
tingly be voiced. The close of the second 
act gave occasion for the outlet of pent- 
up enthusiasm, and curtain calls were 
numerous. Conductor Bodanzky, who re- 
sembles Toscanini in his modesty, de- 
clined honors obviously intended for him, 
and so had to weather a storm of ap- 
plause when he came out to begin the 
last act. This demonstration he accepted 
with the best grace in the world. But 
the audience would very much like to 
see him alongside the singers sometimes. 

When Mr. Bodanzky made his début a 
fortnight ago the present reviewer, un- 
able to share the general sentiments of 
cordial approbation which the new con- 
ductor seemed to inspire, expressed a 
wish to defer final judgment until having 
heard several other performances. 
“Rosenkavalier” did not serve to alter 
the first impression, nor did last week’s 
“Parsifal” induce any fundamental re- 
adjustment of view, albeit it was the best 
thing Mr. Bodanzky had thus far done. 
With something of a perspective obtained 
those characteristics that struck the lis- 
tener at the hearings of “Gétterdiammer- 
ung” and “Rosenkavalier” become fur- 
ther fixed and confirmed. His “Parsifal”’ 
was suave, translucent and often poetic. 
But it was not large or essentially vital. 
The musical sensitiveness of the man, his 
meticulous solicitude for the welfare of 
the singer and his delicacy of touch can- 
not be questioned for an instant, and 
they are facts of inestimable importance 
in a Wagnerian conductor. And yet we 
do not, in all honesty, sense in Mr. Bod- 
anzky a forcefully dramatic perception 
or largeness and cogency of imagination. 
Delicacy is not always a suitable sub- 
stitute for red blood. In “Parsifal,” as 
previously, his climaxes all too often 
missed fire, and his tempi seemed unduly 
fast. The prelude, for example, which is 
marked “sehr langsam,” got under way 
too quickly. And the broad eloquence 
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and solemn majesty of Titurel’s funeral 
music—in force of climax one of Mr. 
Bodanzky’s happiest feats—was miti- 
gated by the speed at which it was car- 
ried through. Likewise the transforma- 
tion music of the first act. 

On the other hand, such an episode as 
the terrific moment of Kundry’s kiss 





\ 
manded admiration for its consistence 
and the dramatic understanding which 
the whole embodiment evinced. Last 
week it displayed these merits once more 
and added to them a smoothness and 
warmth of vocalization not always evi- 
denced in the past. Improvement also 
characterized the Amfortas of Mr. Weil, 
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Four Artists Who Made Their Débuts at the Metropolitan During the Past Week. 
Above, on the Left, Louise Edvina as She Appeared in “Tosca”; on the Right, 


Giuseppe de Luca as “Figaro” in “The Barber of Seville.” 
Giacomo Damacco, Who Sang “Almaviva” in “The Barber.” 
“Buffo,” Who Was the “Doctor Bartolo” 


Left, Pompilio Malatesta, the New 
in the Rossini Opera 


failed of its purpose through the lack of 
sheer dynamic weight. Yet, in totality 
of musical effect, the second act showed 
the conductor to better advantage than 
anything he had accomplished up to that 
point. Withal, Mr. Bodanzky rarely 
causes his orchestra to seethe and to 
glow: nor is he entirely happy in what 
one might term thematic characteriza- 
tion—the utterance of salient motives 
with an incisiveness or a manner of ac- 
centuation calculated to enforce their 
most trenchant or subtle significance. 
The playing of the orchestra was far 
smoother than it has been at the previ- 
ous performances under his baton. No 
cuts, other than those to which we are 
accustomed, were made. Yet this is but 
as it should be, since “Parsifal” serves 
only as a ceremony for special occasions. 

Once again must praise be given to 
Jan Hyttheke, the new stage manager, 
for a performance of exemplary scenic 
smoothness. Not a hitch occurred in the 
transformations. Indeed, that in the first 
act was managed with rather too great 
celerity. Most auspicious, likewise, must 
be considered the first work of members 
of the Chorus School—Americans all— 
who sang the celestial ensembles in the 
dome with perfect intonation and ex- 
ceptional beauty of tone and nuance. 
Indeed, the choral work throughout the 
afternoon was on an exceedingly high 
plane, both as concerns the Grail Knights 
and Flower Maidens—the orchestral 
strains of which last were played with 
much grace and charm. 

Mr. Sembach’s Parsifal always com- 
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who did not formerly succeed in making 
his conception so effectively poignant. 
The Gurnemanz of Mr. Braun and the 
Klingsor of Mr. Goritz are classics by 
this time. With what inner illumination 
the former delivers the lofty words asso- 
ciated with the Good Friday music! 

Mme. Kurt’s Kundry had in the first 
two acts the dramatic elements that 
compelled admiration last season. The 
third act still falls short in spiritual ap- 
preciation and denotement. One wishes 
the purely physical features of the foot- 
washing episode could be subordinated to 
a deeper expression of its sublime sym- 
bolism. 


Revival of “The Barber” 


Since Campanari sang Figaro the 
“Barber” has languished at the Metro- 
politan when it has not suffered years 
of total eclipse. Attempts to rehabili- 
tate it never quite achieved their pur- 
pose though it was several times revived 
—the last time a couple of years ago. 
For popular indifference to this one-time 
favorite a variety of excellent reasons 
may be invoked, though it is not possible 
at present to embark upon a discussion 
of them. Yet Rossini’s comic opera 
properly done is capital entertainment 
even in this stressful musical age and 
generation. It all depends on the quality 
of the representation, to be sure, for 
despiteful treatment can turn it into a 
dreary affair. Even Wagner freely con- 
fessed his enjoyment of the “Barber” 
after he had seen it done in accordance 
with proper style and traditions in 


Turin. And while much of this music is 
hopelessly antiquated age has_ not 
diminished the sparkle of the piece as a 
whole. 

At all events a very large audience 
enjoyed the present resurrection very 
heartily. From the enthusiasm which 
prevailed all evening it seemed not un- 
reasonable to believe that the opera 
could again be incorporated in the réper- 
toire with profit. It ought indeed to be 
there, in company with Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and Donizetti’s “Don 
Pasquale” or “Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.” As an entity last week’s produc- 
tion had not a few worthy features and 
a volatile spirit of comedy which lifted it 
lightly over spots that can bore out- 
rageously. Much credit for this was due 
to the work of some of the newcomers 
and to the brilliant singing and spright- 
liness of Frieda Hempel, the Rosina. 


Advent of De Luca 


Pre-eminent among the new arrivals in 
ability as well as in the success he 
achieved was Giuseppe de Luca, the most 
notable addition to the Italian baritone 
contingent in many a moon. It is no 
disparagement to Mr. de Luca to declare 
that he was not able last week to demon- 
strate anything like the full measure of 
his vocal or dramatic artistry—the rdle 
of Figaro provides no suitable oppor- 
tunities for that. Save for the patterjing 
“Largo al Factotum” the barber sings 
practically nothing but brittle recitativo 
secco. For sustained vocal work there is 
no opportunity. Yet even with such 
meager chances the baritone contrived to 
prove himself the possessor of an ad- 
mirable voice and a thrice-admirable art. 

Mr. de Luca is a singer of superlative 
versatility. Those who have heard his 
Alberich in the “Nibelung’s Ring” testify 
freely to his skill as a dyed-in-the-wool 
Wagnerian exponent. And Italian 
works, old and new, are equally his ele- 
ment. The Thanksgiving audience capit- 
ulated at once to his skill as a come- 
dian—a comedian of lightest, deftest 
touch, irreproachably good taste and 
facile but unfailing dramatic method. 
Without striking features or an imposing 
presence he is, nevertheless, a figure of 
unmistakable distinction. 

His voice, flexible, skillfully handled, 
and delightful in quality (the upper 
tones have a tenor-like brightness of 
timbre) easily filled the vast spaces of 
the Metropolitan. Indeed, it seemed in 
the first act as though he were over- 
prodigal in his use of it. Some thought 
he had not yet adequately gauged the 
conditions of the auditorium. Yet in the 
“Largo” he but carried out Rossini’s de- 
mand for a large crescendo. Certainly 
there was nothing meretricious in it; Mr. 
de Luca does not seek to take the ground- 
lings by the ears. He phrases like a 
conscientious musician and enunciates 
with faultless clarity. 

His reception was tumultuous and the 
Italian contingent strove desperately to 
obtain a repetition of the “Largo al Fac- 
totum.” One can only tender sincerest 
congratulations to the Metropolitan on 
having at last obtained a new Italian 
baritone of the very first rank. 

Of the new tenor, Giacomo Damacco, 
it is not possible to speak in terms of 
similar praise. As Almaviva he cut a 
handsome figure and displayed an en- 
gaging personality. But his voice is 
white and in the first act he suffered 
from an unhappy tremolo. This last may 
have been occasioned by nervousness 
especially as his tones grew steadier as 
the evening advanced. He may develop 
into a useful artist when he gets his 
bearings, but the first impression was 
none too auspicious. Good Italian lyric 
tenors are among the greatest vocal rari- 
ties to-day. 

The buffo, Pompilio Malatesta, unlike 
most of his type, discarded the paunch 
and portrayed Dr. Bartolo as a thin in- 
dividual. For the rest he has the tra- 
ditional comic business well in hand and 
sings a great deal better than is usually 
expected of a buffo. Mr. Didur, the 
Basilio, was properly grotesque in 
make-up and action and scored with his 
“Calumny” air; while Marie Mattfeld, 
as Berta (to whom falls the most deli- 
cious musical bit in the whole opera), 
discharged her duties like the depend- 
able and intelligent artist she is. 

An arch and delightfully piquante 
Rosina, Frieda Hempel sang the florid 
airs—notably the “Una voce poco fa”— 
with a brilliancy of execution, tonal 
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beauty and ease that far surpassed what 
she did with the same part some years 
ago. In the lesson scene she gave Ar- 
diti’s “Parla” waltz, and sang the trivial 
tune exquisitely, though one would have 
preferred something of greater musical 
account. : 

Mr. Bavagnoli’s accompaniments were 
conventionally correct. 


New “Elsa’s” Voice Fails Her 


The first “Lohengrin” on Friday eve- 
ning of last week gave little cause for 
rejoicing. A more perfunctory and un- 
interesting performance has not been 
heard at the Metropolitan in many a day. 
A serious damper was early placed on 
the evening’s pleasure by the new Elsa, 
Erma Zarska, who amazed even the most 
indulgent by the amateurishness of her 
impersonation and a voice that barely 
crossed the footlights. All of this was 
first attributed to nervousness, but as 
the opera progressed and the singer 
showed no sigm of rallying, wonder and 
dismay grew. Before the last act Mr. 
Guard appeared before the curtain, an- 
nounced that Mme. Zarska was ill, but 
would continue to the best of her abil- 
ity. She walked through the last act 
in almost voiceless condition. It was 
said that the Bohemian soprano had been 
indisposed since her arrival in Amer- 
ica, but that her physician considered 
her well enough on Friday to sing. 
No attempt was made to explain why 
she was permitted to appear under such 
adverse circumstances. Criticism of her 
work must, therefore, be deferred. 

Mme. Zarska’s plight did not tend to 
encourage the others. Lohengrin was 
never Mr. Urlus’s best réle, but he has 
sung it better before and can certainly 
do better with the narrative. Mr. Weil’s 
Telramund and Mr. Braun’s King passed 
muster, while the Ortrud of Mme. 
Matzenauer was very vigorous—too 
much so, in fact, in the invocation to the 
yagan gods. The chorus sang some 
saanee well, others listlessly and with 
dubious intonation. Mr. Bodanzky car- 
ried out his share of the proceedings In 
the fashion he has made familiar in the 
previous works that have fallen to him. 
The conductor deserves thanks for in- 
sisting on an unaccompanied perform- 
ance of the quintet in the first act in 
accordance with Wagner’s intentions, 
thus eliminating the bassoon support al- 
ways used at the Metropolitan. The 
passage, it should be observed, was sung 
correctly in tune. He made trifling cuts 
in the first and second acts to which no 
exception could be taken. But one 
strongly resents the loss of the splendid 
opening of the last scene—the stirring 
gathering of the clans—which _ has 
hitherto been one of the most striking 
features of the Metropolitan production. 
Its suppression did, it is true, save about 
four minutes; none the less, the opera 
did not end till fifteen minutes before 
midnight and the little time gained did 
not prevent the usual early exodus. 


Edvina’s Metropolitan Debut 


It is safe to prophecy that Louise 
Edvina will be heard in this city often 
hereafter. A single act of her Tosca 
last Saturday afternoon abundantly vin- 
dicated her right to the most solicitous 
consideration. And at the close of the 
opera one could but wonder that the 
Canadian soprano had remained away 
from New York for so long with no ef- 
forts put forth to acquaint the local 
public with her gifts. Music-lovers here 
are inclined to be wary in accepting the 
musical verdicts of Boston and Chicago. 
But in the case of Mme. Edvina the 
soundness of their judgment is amply 
vindicated. ee 

She is an artist of lofty distinction 
and wide range of musical and dramatic 
accomplishment. A strikingly handsome 
woman, she bears herself with true aris- 
tocracy of manner and grace of car- 
riage. Few Toscas of late years have 
presented so eye-filling and inviting a 

icture. Her histrionic skill matched her 
ooks. The characterization she offered 
was composed in excellent taste, without 
over-emphasis, but with varied yet finely 
controlled play of emotions and no little 
subtlety of suggestion. To the crucial 
dramatic requirements of the réle she 
responded unfailingly and often in agree- 
ably individual fashion. In the second 
act her tenderness toward Cavaradossi 
struck a note of rare expressiveness, and 
the look and gesture of horror as she sees 
the coveted passport tightly clutched in 
the hand of the dead Scarpia supplied 
another effective detail. Indeed, almost 
every phase of the embodiment invited 
admiration. 

Vocally, likewise, Mme. Edvina accom- 
plished much that was susceptible to cor- 
dial praise. Her singing last Saturday 


was for the greater part extremely com- 
mendable and she possesses in large 
measure the gift of coloring the voice to 
the emotional exigencies of the scene. 
Her “Vissi d’Arte” earned her due ap- 
proval and she sustained well her share 
in the third act duo. It is not, to be 
sure, a voice of superlative sensuous 
beauty or warmth of timbre, and in its 
upper reaches is apt to sound somewhat 
thin and tremulous. Furthermore, it 
betrays various technical flaws which de- 
feat the singer in the attempted attain- 
ment of certain effects—flaws not infre- 
quently perceptible in pupils of Jean de 
Reszke. 

It will not be unreasonable to hope 
for further visits from Mme. Edvina, 
now that the ice is broken. One would 
be pleased to hear her in a réle of greater 
musical moment than Tosca. Her réper- 
toire comprises several such and she is 
— to perform them extraordinarily 
well. 

For the rest the first “Tosca” of the 
year passed off most creditably to the 
noisy delight of a crowded house, Caruso 


returned to his old part of Cavaradossi, 
which he has not graced in some time, 
and sang it better than he has sung 
anything else since the season began. 
Scotti remains the finest Scarpia ever 
heard here. The rdle is, indeed, the best 
thing he does, with the possible excep- 
tion of Jago. All the lesser parts re- 
ceived competent performance, and Mr. 
Polacco got out of the orchestral score 
all that is to be gotten out of it without 
becoming unduly obstreperous in so do- 
ing. 

“Samson” was repeated on Wednes- 
day evening of last week before a very 
large audience, and last Monday night 
“Rosenkavalier” had its second hearing 
with the accustomed cast. 


Additional comments on the débuts of 
the week at the Metropolitan: 


He (Mr. de Luca) has the volubility and 
the volatile spirit and an intelligence and 
comic power that made his performance ac- 
ceptable and that gave his part the value it 
should have in the whole.—The Times. 

His (de Luca’s) voice is a fine one, not 
one perhaps of great sensuous beauty, but 


clear, well placed, well tempered and well 
used. His singing was delightfully free and 
expressive, and his acting volatile, graceful 
and altogether in the picture.—The Tribune. 


Mr. Giuseppe de Luca, a baritone of high 
repute in Italy, made a triumphant début in 
the exacting title part.—The American. 

He (Mr. de Luca) has the most agile 
baritone voice heard at the opera house in 
many years. It is beautiful in quality.—The 
Herald. 

Mr. de Luca is one of the few Italian artists 
of today who can bring to this very difficult 
part the necessary lightness and delicacy.— 
Staats-Zeitung. 

Pompilio Malatesta also ought to be a 
valuable acquisition. He is not only an actor, 
but has a good voice—a rare phenomenon 
among buffos.—The Press. 


Damacco, the Almaviva, is a light tenor 
of the traditional Italian type whose fondness 
for ‘white’ middle tones made his singing 
somewhat effeminate. Nevertheless, his high 
tones have resonance when he chooses to use 
vigor, and his physique is better than that of 
most tenors.—The World. 

Mme. Edvina’s presence was gracious, her 
poses and gestures graceful and her acting 
imbued with a genuine charm.—The Sun. 

Her voice (Mme. Edvina’s) is an effective 
one, and would be more so if she were not in- 
clined at times to thin tremulous upper tones. 
At other times the same notes ring out mel- 
low and beautiful. Tosca’s tenderness and 
cempassion were admirably portrayed. The 
last act also, her watching of the departing 
soldiers, and the discovery of her lover’s 
death, were excellent bits.—The Evening Post. 














Mme. Gadski Winning Many 
New Admirers in Western Tour 




















Mme. Gadski at Valley City, Iowa. 


From Left to Right, Mme. Gadski, Dr. Paul 


Eisler, Her Accompanist; Lotte Tauscher and Dean Woodhams of the Music 
Department of the State Normal School at Valley City 


VALLEY City, IA., Nov. 22.—The con- 
cert season opened on Saturday evening 
with Mme. Gadski, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, in a fine program of songs by 


Schubert, Schumann and Franz, and 
arias from ‘“Tannhiduser” and “Die 
Walkiire.” The famous Wagnerian so- 
prano delighted an audience of more 


than 1,200 people, large numbers coming 


from Fargo, Jamestown and other points 
by special train. 

Mme. Gadski was in fine mood. She 
was entertained at the home of Former 
Governor White after the concert, receiv- 
ing faculty members of the State Normal 
School and patrons of the Pre-Festival 
Concerts. 

As may be seen by the accompanying 
photograph, Mme. Gadski had with her 





WEONESDAY Evening, Dec. 1, Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde.’’ Mmes. 

Kurt, Matzenauer; Messrs. Urlius, Weil, 

Braun. Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Thursday Evening, Dec. 2, Mas- 
cagni’s “‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ Mmes. 
Matzenauer, Perini, Mattfeld; Messrs. 
Botta, De Luca. Followed by Leon- 
cavallo’s “‘| Pagliacci.’ Miss Cajatti; 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Tegani. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Friday Evening, Dec, 3, Rossini’s ‘II 
Barbiere di Siviglia.’”’” Mme. Hempel; 
Messrs. De Luca, Damacco, Didur, 
Malatesta. Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 4, Verdi’s 
“Il Trovatore.’’ Mmes. Rappold, Ober, 
Mattfeld; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, 
Rothier. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Monday Evening, Dec. 6, Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme.’”’ Mmes. Alda, Cajatti; 
Messrs. Caruso, De Luca, De Segurola, 
Tegani, Leonhardt, Malatesta, Audisio. 
Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Wednesday Evening, Dec. 8, Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute.’’ Mmes. Kurt, 
Hempel, Mason, Curtis, Heinrich, Rob- 
eson, Sparkes, Cox, Mattfeld;: Messrs. 
Sembach, Goritz, Braun, Relss, Schle- 
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gel, Bloch, Althouse, Ruysdael, Bayer. 
Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Thursday Evening, Dec. 9, Verdi’s 


‘“‘Aida.’"’ Mmes. Rappold, Matzenauer, 
Sparkes; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, 
Scott. Conductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Friday Evening, Dec. 10, Moussorg- 
sky’s ‘Boris Godounow.’’ Mmes. Ober, 
Delaunois, Duchéne, Sparkes, Matt- 
feld; Messrs. Didur, Rothier, Althouse, 
De Segurola, Bada, Rossi. Conductor, 
Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 11, revival 
of Flotow’s ‘‘Marta.’”’ Mmes. Hempel, 
Ober; Messrs. Caruso, De Luca, Mala- 


testa, Tegani, Mr. Reschiglian. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 
Saturday Evening, Dec. 11 (benefit 


Italian Hospital), Puccini’s ‘‘Madama 
Butterfly.’’ Mmes. Villani, Perini; 
Messrs. Martinelli, Scotti, Bada. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Saturday Evening, Dec. 4. Mozart’s 
“The Magic Flute.’””’ Mmes. Kurt, 
Hempel, Mason, Curtis, Cox, Helnrich, 
Mattfeld, Robeson, Sparkes; Messrs. 
Sembach, Goritz, Scott, Schlegel, Ruys- 
dael, Reiss, Althouse, Bada. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Bodansky. 





her daughter, Miss Tauscher, and Dr. 
Paul Eisler. Dr. Eisler not only added 
to the pleasure of the evening by his sym- 
pathetic accompaniment of the singer, 
but by several solo numbers, and the 
place given on Mme. Gadski’s program to 
one of his own songs. 

Having arranged her itinerary to per- 
mit of her spending the Sunday at Valley 
City, Mme. Gadski with her daughter 
and Dr. Eisler were the guests of honor 
at a dinner given by President and Mrs. 
George A. McFarland, the day following 
the concert. Mme. Gadski left on Mon- 
day by motor for Aberdeen, the place of 
her next recital. 





RECITAL BY WITTGENSTEIN 


A Promising Artist Revealed in Pianist’s 
New York Appearance 


Another piano recital was added to 
New York’s fast growing list on Nov. 29, 
being given in A®olian Hall by Victor 
Wittgenstein, who set himself a difficult 
mark by electing to play, among other 
things, Tausig’s version of the Bach Toc- 
cato and Fugue in D Minor and Schu- 
mann’s F Sharp Minor Sonata. These 
opened his program. After their per- 
formance the pianist gained in self-pos- 
session and feeling. Scarlatti’s Presto 
was excellently played, and as much may 
be said of the Loeilly-MacDowell Fugue, 
Daquin’s “Le Coucou” and Godowsky’s 
arrangement of Romeau’s Tambourin. 

Mr. Wittgenstein is young; he has a 
technique that is not flawless, but good, 
and plays with feeling and a good deal 
of intelligence. It seems that he has 
still to grow, however, before he can 
pluck the choice fruits of his art. 

The pianist’s other offerings were 
Ravel’s Sonatine (Grieg harnessed to 
Puccini, with French trappings in the 
first movement) ; three Chopin numbers, 
two pieces by Rubin Goldmark, “The 
First Anemone” and “The Prairie-Dog 
Town”; MacDowell’s “Eagle’—one of 
the American’s most vital sketches—and 
Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli.” Mr. Witt- 
genstein’s playing was often fervently 
applauded and he was free-handed in the 
matter of encores. B, R. 
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A Triumphant 
Debut 


GIUSEPPE 


DE LUCA 


The World-renowned Baritone 


at the 


Metropolitan Opera House 


‘“‘Figaro” in “The Barber of Seville” 
on the Evening of Nov. 25, 1915 


HERALD. 

The most important of the newcomers was an Italian baritone, 
Giuseppe de Luca, who has won fame in other lands. He sang 
Figaro and won the audience with a single aria, his “Largo al facto- 
tum.” After it there was a great burst of applause. He has the 
most agile baritone voice heard at the opera house in many years. 
It is beautiful in quality. The lower tones are full and round, the 
upper tones of almost tenor like clarity. His breath control is 
marvelous, for he sang the swirling aria at a tempo that took his 
hearers’ breath, but left his own intact. 

As an actor he is remarkable, gesture and facial expression 
portraying the emotion in every phrase. Those who enjoy clearly 
sung Italian said his diction was unusual. His spirit seemed inex- 
haustible, for he sped up the performance whenever he was on the 
stage 


TIMES. 

Of these Mr. de Luca was the only one who measurably met the 
standards that have so long prevailed at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. His voice has an excellent quality and resonance. * * 
He has the volubility and the volatile spirit, and an intelligence 
and comic power that made his performance acceptable and that 
gave his part the value it should have in the whole. 


PRESS. 


Giuseppe de Luca, proved to be an artist of quite yp eanpoen merit and 
the most satisfactory Figaro heard here since Giuseppe Campanari. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company may well congratulate itself on having 
procured the services of this finished Italian singer. His voice is a baritone 
of considerable flexibility that moves easily in lofty altitudes, yet is thor 
oughly masculine in texture. Though not phenomenal by any means it is a 
voice of agreeable and sympathetic quality and is used with intelligence, 
skill and refinement. 

De Luca is not merely a delightful singer, however. His histrionic 
ibilities, to judge from his light-footed, vivacious and humorous imperson- 
ation of Figaro, are quite out of the ordinary. Indeed, one may look forward 
with interest and with confidence to what De Luca has still in store for the 
public. That he won the unqualified approvel of last night’s audience was 
never in doubt 


TRIBUNE. 

The Figaro was Giuseppe de Luca, and in him it became speedily evident 

at the Metropolitan has secured an artist of splendid capabilities. His 
voice is a fine one, not one perhaps of great sensuous beauty, but clear, well 
placed, well tempered and well used. His singing was delightfully free and 
expressive, and his acting volatile, graceful and altogether in the picture. 
He made of Figaro in face, figure and bearing, just what Figaro was- 
barber, cynic and libertine. From Mr. de Luca we certainly shall hear again 


WORLD. 

In point of fact the Metropolitan has not had a baritone in many seasons 
who displayed such promise of usefulness in a single effort as de Luca. 

This singer is not an artist of the robust order, yet his instrument is one 
of substantial fibre, sympathetic, well schooled and sufficiently flexible for 
the sort of music he sang last evening as Figaro. 

It will be interesting to hear de Luca in other parts, for his finished style 
and clear diction were a delight to those who have long wearied of the 
shouting of some Metropolitan principals who appear to regard their meas 
ure of success as dependent upon physical capacities. 


AMERICAN. 
Mr. Giuseppe de Luca, a baritone « 
phant début in the exacting title part. 


f high repute in Italy, made a trium- 
Che character of Figaro requires not 


only a fine, flexible and faultlessly trained voice, but also an interpreter of 


nimble wit and great vivacity. In olden days we had known two such 
Figaros. 
Until last night no other singer of their rank and talent had appeared here 
as the Barber. In Mr. de Luca they have now a worthy successor. Vocally 
and in all other ways, the new Figaro proved equal to his task. 


One was Del Puente. The other was our favorite Campanari. 








—Photo © Mishkin 
De Luca in “The Barber of Seville.” 


SUN. 

Of Mr. de Luca more important things can be said. His Figaro had 
abundant vivacity of action and utterance. A voice of fine quality and 
good technic enabled the baritone to make his numbers very interesting. 
* * * Mr. de Luca was the best Figaro seen on the Metropolitan stage 
in years. 


EVENING POST. 

Giuseppe de Luca, as /igaro, made an agreeable tmpression. He has a 
pleasant voice, sings well, and he acted the lively part of Figaro with gusto 
Since Campanari no Figaro at the Metropolitan has been so good. 





Staats- Zeitung 

Des Baritons Herrn De Luca als ein ungemein verdienter ermwies. Herr Le Luca ift einer 
der wenigen italienifdjen Riinftler von Heute, welche fiic diefe jehr ichwierige Partie die ndtige 
Ceichtigteit und Verve mitbringen; ihn eignet das flotte Parlando, die echt romaniide Sungen- 
volubilitat, die Freude an dem Lofen Spiel, die darftellerifche Flottheit und mannlide Gragie, 
icblieBlich bie feiner Mirfungen fihige Stimme. * * * * * De Quca verfeinert die ungemein 
fraftige Partie, die wir nur alljubiufig in bas Derb-RKomifde outriert finden, mit anerfen- 
nenSwertem Taft und ergielt diefjerart die fiftlichiten Wirfungen. Sein , Largo al factotum’’ 
war eine von allen fomifden Traditionen des alten frihliden Welfdlandes geliifte Leiftung 


EVENING MAIL. 

Considered as a serious artist, Mr. de Luca seems to possess all the 
good qualities with which he was credited in advance. * * * His art 
and voice impress one by their evident adaptability to all requirements 
Certainly Mr. de Luca will be a valuable addition to the company 


GLOBE. 


Of these de Luca as Figaro was the most welcome. He bubbled over with 
the spirit of his own importance as Seville’s indispensable pememner and 
his vivacity and sotto voce patter carried through more than one scene 
successfully. The character of the part made him more or less of a healfoon. 
but he carried no slapstick. His nonsense was delivered with pleasing dic 
tion and what he had to sing did not count. 





TELEGRAM. 

Three new singers appeared in the cast. Giuseppe de Luca, the new bari- 
tone, has a superb voice, and he played the réle of Figaro with such dash 
and vigor that he completely won his audience 





EVENING WORLD. 


Giuseppe de Luca, as Figaro, disclosed a baritone voice rich in quality 


and great in power. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA :— 


“Gott strafe ce sacré diavolo of the 
grippe germs!” is the polyglot oath 
which Signor Giulio Gatti-Casazza is 
credited by our friend, W. B. Chase, of 
the Evening Sun, with having delivered, 
when the announcement came that Mlle. 
Bori was still so indisposed that they 
had to defer the presentation of “Iris,” 
last Saturday, substitute “Tosca,” and go 


to Chicago for the Tosca. 

I should not be at all surprised that our 
distinguished impresario, with the va- 
rious nationalities with which he has to 
contend, should be guilty of a mixed-up 
expletive. 

Can you wonder that the genial man- 
ager was upset, when you remember that 
weather conditions have played havoc 
with his company? 

First there was the great Carus’, who, 
taken off the ocean steamer on a tug at 
3 in the morning, caught cold, and as I 
told you already, arrived in such a condi- 
tion that on the opening night he was 
so hoarse as not to be able to do him- 
self justice. 

Then Mlle. Bori no sooner reached here 
than she fell ill. The result, they say, of 
an operation of her throat, in Italy. 

Finally, at the performance, last week, 
Erma Zarska, the new Bohemian prima 
donna, who was expected to make a bril- 
liant success, sang Elsa in “Lohengrin,” 
though suffering from a severe cold, and 
had to be apologized for before the cur- 
tain by Mr. William Guard. They say 
Mile. Zarska was so indisposed at the 
rehearsal that the management began to 
prepare Marie Rappold for the réle. One 
might ask why was she not permitted to 
sing it? 

Apropos of Signora Bori, let me say 
that she is to appear this season not only 
in “Iris,” but in “Madama Butterfly.” As 
I believe I told you last season, the man- 
agement was grooming her for this part, 
as an answer to the threatened defection 
of Geraldine Farrar, and in full confi- 
dence that the little Spanish singer would 
give a performance that would eclipse, 
except in the opinion of her most ardent 
admirers, that of our ebullient Ameri- 
can prima donna. 

* * * 

However, it’s an ill wind that does not 
blow some good, and thus, through the 
illness of Signora Bori, we had-a chance 
to hear Louise Edvina, the Canadian- 
English prima donna, who was sent for 
from Chicago, where she is a member of 
the Chicago Opera Company, to appear 
as Tosca. 

Before I refer to her début at the 
Metropolitan, let me first, in due order of 
precedence, speak of the performance of 
“The Barber,” on Thanksgiving night, 
which enchanted a house overcrowded, 
no doubt because of the débuts of the new 
baritone, de Luca, of a new basso buffo 
in the person of Signor Malatesta and of 
the new tenor Damacco. 

Just as I prophesied, de Luca made a 
sensational success, and was acclaimed 
after his great aria, the “Largo al Fac- 
totum” in the first act with that hearty, 
genuine outburst of applause which a 
Metropolitan audience never gives except 
when it is quite assured that it has before 
it an artist of the first rank. 

Audiences at the Metropolitan, as else- 
where, vary, naturally, according to the 
character of the opera produced. But 
they are fairly consistent in one respect, 
viz., in the gradations of applause which 
they vouchsafe to the singers. 

Thus it was that the new tenor, 
Damacco, was kindly received when he 
came on the stage, and though he was 
apparently very nervous, and did not do 


himself justice, certainly in the first act, 
though later he warmed up, was accorded 
most appreciative recognition, which 
never, however, rose to anything like 
cordiality, and certainly never reached 
enthusiasm. 

De Luca, when he came on, also re- 
ceived a fairly kindly welcome, which, as 
I said, rose to an enthusiastic response 
when he showed that he is an artist of the 
first rank, a splendid comedian with a 
fine voice of good quality, which, 
it is true, at the start he forced a little, 
no doubt through lack of acquaintance 
with the acoustics of the house. 

As the performance went on he justi- 
fied the good impression he had made 
at the start, and as the curtain fell re- 
— an ovation which is accorded to 

ew. 

Miss Hempel, one of the finest colora- 
tura singers we have, sang the “Una voce 
poco fa” delightfully, and during the 
lesson scene gave Arditi’s waltz, “Parla,” 
in such a delightful manner as to bring 
down the house. I recall Adelina Patti’s 
singing of this waltz. It was, you know, 
originally composed for her. 

The new buffo, Malatesta, who is as 
long and thin as his predecessor in the 
company, Pini Corsi, was short and fat, 
has a good voice, and carries out all the 
old-time traditions of low comedy which 
belong to this opera. 

In a review of this performance Mr. 
Richard Aldrich, of the New York Times, 
because of the applause given the low 
comedy scenes, sneered at “an uncritical 
holiday audience.” Later on, in speaking 
of the antics of the two buffos, namely, 
Didur and Malatesta, who sang the roles 
of Dr. Bartolo and Don Basilio, he said: 

“Many opera-goers will probably con- 
fess that they are not all exactly to their 
taste, however they may please the joy- 
ously unsophisticated behind the brass 
rail.” 

In the first place, because the Italian 
contingent, not all of whom stand behind 
the brass rail, as Mr. Aldrich says, 
heartily enjoyed, with many others, the 
clever acting of the buffos, which was all 
in good taste, and wholly conformable to 
the traditions, that does not warrant Mr. 
Aldrich describing the whole audience as 
“an uncritical holiday crowd.” 

As a matter of fact, as I have already 
shown, the nicely graduated applause 
awarded during the opera proved that 
the audience was a particularly critical 
as well as appreciative one. 

Habitués could testify that the major- 
ity of those present were the regular 
subscribers, among whom a large num- 
ber like to hear the old works. They were 
no doubt also attracted by the oppor- 
tunity to hear some new singers. 

This habit of certain of our critics to 
refer in a disparaging manner to per- 
formances which they themselves do not 
personally like is well described in a re- 
cent interview with Mr. William Brady, 
the well-known theatrical manager and 
husband of the distinguished actress, 
Grace George. 

The trouble with Mr. Aldrich is that 
he takes himself too seriously. 

However, had the Italians “behind the 
brass rail” and, incidentally, a few others 
in the audience, known that Mr. Richard 
Aldrich, representing the New York 
Times, sat in grim, stern disapproval of 
the comedy on the stage, they might have 
modified their “unsophisticated joyous- 
ness.” 

x te *x 

The critics continue to draw some un- 
pleasant comparisons between Signor Po- 
lacco, the new conductor and the de- 
parted Toscanini. Most of them, how- 
ever, admit that Mr. Bodanzky is a very 
capable man, though, in his case the com- 
parison is chiefly made with the departed 
Hertz, whom Bodanzky is said to have 
replaced to their satisfaction. 

Poor Polacco is being constantly re- 
minded that while he conducts with intel- 
ligence, with poetry, with authority, with 
a nice knowledge of the nuances, etc., etc., 
etc., he “never will fill Toscanini’s shoes,” 
as one distinguished writer for the press 
puts it. 

As another said, not long ago, in the 
foyer: “Polacco and Toscanini have one 
thing in common, ‘nervosity,’ but where 
Toscanini is ahead is in ‘virtuosity’.” 

However, let the dead bury the dead, 
and let us give to the living, who are 
here, fair and kindly encouragement for 
the undoubted good work they are doing, 
and cease to shake before Signor Polacco, 
the vogue of Toscanini, whose very name 
is said to send him into a shiver of appre- 
hension. 

* * * 

Now for the début of Mme. Edvina, 
who, I believe, is English or rather Can- 
adian, and is the wife of a distinguished 
officer in the English army. I believe her 
name in private is Mrs. Captain Ed- 
wardes. 

Mme. Edvina, you know, has already 
won her laurels in Paris and at Covent 
Garden, London. She is now with the 


Chicago Opera Company, where she has 
already scored, so the papers say, a very 
great success in “Louise.” In fact, it was 
more than a success; it was a triumph. 

While the critics here spoke of her per- 
formance in a fairly appreciative way, 
there was some cynical criticism which I 
believe to be wholly unwarranted. Mme. 
Edvina is not only an artist to her finger 
tips, but, under adverse circumstances, 
made an undeniable hit with her audi- 
ence, and that, when all is said and done, 
is the test! 

Naturally there were comparisons with 
former T'oscas, but the trouble with most 
of the former Toscas that I have known 
has been that those who could sing were 
too fat to look the part, and those that 
looked the part could not sing it. Now, 
in Mme. Edvina’s case, she not only 
looked the part, acted it with great in- 
telligence and, at times, with compelling 
force, but sang it most acceptably, con- 
sidering the circumstances. 

And here is a question I would like 
to put to some of the critics, a few of 
whom have notoriously strong Teutonic 
sympathies. Why, when German artists 
come here and make a début, should the 
utmost sympathy and consideration be 
expressed, especially if they are suffering 
from a cold or from nervousness at a 
first appearance, and the same sympathy 
and consideration be positively denied to 
an English singer who is suddenly called 
from Chicago and asked, with little or no 
rehearsal, to sing a very difficult and 
exacting rodle, and thus virtually make 
her début at the great Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York City, under 
conditions which could not posisbly be 
more adverse? 

So little had Mme. Edvina’s coming 
been heralded that when she came on the 
stage not a hand was raised to welcome 
her, though she looked a dream of loveli- 
ness in a costume that exceeded, in its 
tasteful effectiveness, any that I remem- 
ber. 

During the first act she seemed cold, 
no doubt because she was suffering from 
such nervous apprehension as almost con- 
trolled her voice. Then, too, she was 
singing with Caruso, who, though in 
splendid voice, and singing as beautifully 
as he ever has done, is not particularly 
happy in his acting as Mario Cavara- 
dossi. 

In fact, all through this first act Sig- 
nor Caruso acted with his general heavi- 
ness. In the second act, however, in the 
great scenes that followed one after the 
other, Mme. Edvina (in a costume that 
reminded me of the celebrated picture of 
Napoleon First’s wife, Marie Louise, as 
she descends the staircase), who looked 
more like a noble Roman matron of 
transcendent beauty than a popular ac- 
tress, carried all before her. 

Gradually, under the stimulating in- 
fluence of Scotti’s marvellous Scarpia, 
she developed an amount of dramatic 
power unusual for an artist whose best 
roles belong undeniably to what are 
called the “lyric” ones. In this act she 
was distinctly aided by Signor Scotti, 
who proved once again his consummate 
art. 

Never has this great artist seemed to 
be in better voice. Never did he so 
thoroughly dominate the scene and bring 
it to the highest level of vocal and dra- 
matic impressiveness. Perhaps he was 
inspired by the beauty and effective rep- 
resentation given by Mme. Edvina. Such 
a Tosca would have fired even a less im- 
pressionable Scarpia than Signor Scotti’s. 

That Mme. Edvina is an actress of 
consummate ability and experience she 
showed not only in her struggles with 
Scarpia, in the scene where she stabs 
him, but in the compassionate tenderness 
with which she endeavored to console 
Cavaradossi after he has been brought in 
from the torture chamber. Her acting, 
too, when she discovers that her lover has 
been killed, was worthy of Bernhardt. 

When singing with Caruso she, in her 
turn, proved what I have often said be- 
fore, namely, that all artists who sing 
with Caruso rise above their general 
level to a higher one. When it comes to 
beautiful singing the great Caruso stands 
alone! 

Mme. Edvina can rest assured that if 
some of the critics were not as appre- 
ciative of her work as she deserved, the 
public was. 

When she comes again, as we trust 
she will, and appears in other roles, I 
think that she will find that she has 
already made many friends here, who 
will see to it that her recognition is com- 
mensurate with her undoubted artistic 
capacity. 

*“* * 

That among his other possessions 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza has a keen sense 
of humor, is shown by the fact that, fol- 
lowing the example of Mr. Henry Ford, 
the manufacturer of automatic baby car- 
riages, who is fitting out an expedition 
of pacificists to go to Europe to tell Em- 
peror William and the rest to stop the 


war, he has suggested that as certain of 
the critics have found fault with some 
of his engagements of new artists for 
the present season, he is willing to fit 
out an expedition to send them to Europe 
to see if they can find any better singers 
than he has got—that is, those who are 
also willing to take the risk of meeting a 
few submarines in coming across. 

The idea is an excellent one, and I 
would suggest that the first that he 
should invite to make the excursion is 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the Tribune. 
Then, if there is still room on the boat, 
after they have got Mr. Krehbiel aboard, 
I would suggest that he take Mr. William 
J. Henderson, of the Sun, who, while a 
powerful personage, does not occupy 
much space physically. 

As there will, no doubt, be a Suite de 
Luxe on the ship, he could invite Mrs. 
Kinney, ex-president of the Federation 
of Women’s Music Clubs; Mrs. Campbell, 
the editor of the club’s monthly, and Mrs. 
Jason Walker. These ladies could enter- 
tain Messrs. Krehbiel, Henderson and 
such other critics who are on board, and 
induce them to adopt a more considerate 
attitude to American musicians. 

Of course, there would have to be a 
safe deposit vault where the ladies could 
securely place the mortgage that they 
hold on the American composer. 

Should the party succeed in capturing 
a few song birds, it would be interesting 
to see how far they had surpassed Signor 
Gatti’s efforts. 

Of course, all the time there would be 
the horrible risk, not so much from sub- 
marine warfare, as from “internal explo- 
sion.” 

Incidentally, let me say that the ex- 
pedition must not go to Norbert Salter, 
in Berlin, or to the Cav. Lusardi, in 
Milan, for they are Mr. Gatti’s agents. 

a 


Leoncavallo, the composer of “Pagli- 
acci,” they tell me, is planning to come 
to this country. At the time he left us 
before he said that it was his inten- 
tion to live here, because he believed 
that he could find in the United States 
material for a libretto, as well as local 
color for a most dramatic opera. So, 
it would not surprise me at all if the re- 
port is well founded. 

Let me say further that private advices 
tell me that great pressure is being 
brought upon Toscanini by a number of 
prominent society people who are inter- 
ested in the opera to reconsider his re- 
solve not to return here. It seems cer- 
tain, anyway, that he does not take the 
same view of the situation as he did last 
summer, when he rendered his final de- 
cision. 

ss es 

The Berlin papers are reporting the 
adventures of Carl Jérn, the German 
tenor, who was with us for several sea- 
sons. 

It seems that he had an engagement at 
the Teatro Colon at Buenos Ayres, and 
after a great deal of trouble managed 
to secure a ship that took him to Pan- 
ama. He made his way to Chili and then 
as railroad travel was suspended owing 
to heavy snow in the mountains, man- 
aged to get over the mountains on the 
back of a mule, and so finally reached 
Buenos Ayres. 

Here, however, he was advised that 
he could not sing in German or in the 
Wagner operas, owing to the antago- 
nistic attitude of the large Italian and 
English population. 

So Jorn was forced, the German papers 
say, to sing at a number of private con- 
certs. 

The Argentine press, because he was 
a German, it seems, ignored him. 

It is a pity that music, the universal 
language, should be made to suffer. 
What have the great composers to do 
with this horrible war? Surely art is 
international—or ought to be. 

* * * 


They say that when the Boston Sym- 
phony played, not long ago, in Milwau- 
kee, it had a poor house, which has been 
interpreted by some as showing that the 
musical appreciation of that city, largely 
dominated by Germans, by the bye, is 
not of a very high order. 

As a matter of fact, this is not so. If 
there was any deficiency in the audience 
assembled to hear the noted Boston Sym- 
phony, it was largely caused by the fact 
that Stock and his Chicago Orchestra had 
already appeared there, and played prac- 
tically the same program which the Bos- 
ton Symphony gave. This reminds me 
that Arthur Judson, the able manager 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who 
was formerly connected with MUSICAL 
AMERICA, recently made a statement to 
the effect that it would be to the advan- 
tage of music lovers, as well as to the 
traveling symphony orchestras, if they 
published their programs sufficiently 





[Continued on page 8] 
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ahead, and so avoided clashing with one 
another. 

As Mr. Judson truly says: 

“Tt has become increasingly necessary 
for symphony orchestras to travel, not 
only because the orchestras need the 
financial benefit of such traveling, but 
because the great American public is 
awakening to the necessity of orchestral 
concerts. As long as orchestral visits 
to cities were few and far between, it 
made no particular difference as to the 
programs. Now, however, cities like 
Washington, Cleveland, Columbus, To- 
:edo, Detroit, have from ten to twenty 
orchestral programs given to them by 
visiting orchestras during a short season. 
In the last few years many of the orches- 
tral programs have been duplicates, with 
the result that a subscriber to one of 
these orchestral courses might hear the 
same symphony at two-thirds of the con- 
certs. While, under certain circum- 
stances, this might be more instructive, 
the general public has felt that it was 
not getting its money’s worth, and has 
demanded some sensible supervision of 
programs. This has been done satis- 
factorily in most cities.” 

In Washington, it seems, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra adopted the plan of 
publishing its pr>grams far in advance, 
just as it has taken the lead, in Philadel- 
phia, in preparing its programs for the 
entire season. Co-operation was thus 
secured on the part of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

The Boston Symphony, however, evi- 
dently declined to assist in such co-oper- 
ation, with the result that in several 
cities it played to audiences far below 
those who would undoubtedly have as- 
sembled had its programs been different 
from those that had already been per- 
formed by other orchestras. 

* * * 


The Music Department of the New 
York Tribune is in mourning! 

It deplores, with tears of anguish, the 
fact that the European war has changed 
the Christmas music trade of New York 
and America as it never was changed 
before; that it has cut off the German 


supply altogether, because it is impos- 
sible to import music from Germany 
within the time set by users of Christ- 
mas songs. Also, it deplores the fact 
that the American composers have come 
forward in such numbers that the mar- 
ket is flooded. And finally, it deplores 
the fact that the trade—that is, the pub- 
lishing houses, report that not only is 
this the best Christmas season for com- 
positions by Americans, but that the 
American public, this season, is buying 
American music almost to the exclusion 
of any other. 

Worst of all, however, is the wail that 
American music publishers are sending, 
for the first time American Christmas 
music to England, France, South Africa 
and Australia. 

When we think that the composers 
who have been most prolific in the Christ- 
mas offerings this season are T. Tertius 
Noble, of St. Thomas’ Church; Horatio 
Parker, of Yale; Harry Rowe Shelley, 
organist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church; Clarence Dickinson, of the 
Brick Church, and Mrs. Clarence Dick- 
inson, I am not surprised. Are they all 
not only good musicians, but clever com- 
posers? 

Banquo’s Ghost that would not down, 
never haunted poor Macbeth as persist- 
ently as does the American composer con- 
tinue to haunt the critics who have in- 
sisted that they disposed of him long ago. 


* * * 


Geraldine Farrar has distinguished 
herself this season in her concert tour 
by singing no songs by contemporary 
American composers. 

To persons who have asked her why 
she has followed this policy she frankly 
said: “I do not consider any songs by 
our composers of the day worthy of a 
place on an artist’s recital program.” 

She does, to be sure, sing such popu- 
lar pieces as Nevin’s “Mighty lak’ a 
Rose” (in which she is reported to ac- 
company herself at the piano, most un- 
musically “vamping” the accompaniment 
instead of playing it as Nevin wrote), 
which time, and not her judgment, has 
approved. 

How about Mme. Julia Culp, the cele- 
brated liedersinger, who has sung songs 
by Carpenter, James H. Rogers, Lieu- 
rance and other Americans? 

How about Elena Gerhardt, who has 
sung some Walter Morse Rummel and 
Marion Bauer songs in her recitals? 

How about distinguished concert sing- 
ers like Reinald Werrenrath, Florence 





Hinkle, Christine Miller, to name but a 
few, who put American songs on all 
their programs and have found them 
most successful, asks your 

MEPHISTO. 





Dr. Allen Lectures on Art at Music 
Institute 

“Art A Message and Beauty the Mes- 

senger,” was the opening lecture of the 

season’s course at the New York Insti- 

tute of Music on Nov. 12 by Dr. Fred 





Hovey Allen. The careful attention 
given to every word the speaker uttered 
reflected the great interest awakened by 
his splendid address. Dr. Allen has 
traveled all over the world in pursuit of 
art knowledge and has decidedly original 
views on the subject. At the beginning 
and close of the lecture pleasing violin 
solos were given by Willard Osborne, two 
of the compositions being the work of 
Victor Kiizdo, who accompanied the 
soloist. 





KITTY CHEATHAM 


A RECORD FOR 6 DAYS 




















plause.—Philadelphia Star, Noy. 23. 





Kitty Cheatham, ap- : 

pearing under’ the The audience packed, 

auspices of the Nor- to the legal limit, 

folk Music Club cap- the Academy, when 

tivated her audience in The Institute’s 

at the Colonial The- young people’s 

atre. Va. Pilot course, charming 

Nov. 16. Kitty Cheatham ap- 
peared. - Brooklyn 
Eagle, Nov. 21. 

Witiam il Custis 10 
- Kitty Cheatham is one of the very few singers before the public who combines music with 

lectures, forming that rare combination known as the lecture recital. . She delighted her crowded 

audie nee with her distinctive recital.—Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 22. 

Kitty Cheatham greatly pleased a large and discriminating audience. . She was in splendid 

voice and fine spirits and never was given more rapt attention or more hearty and spontaneous ap- 
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tasteful. 





flowers.”’ 


presenting songs.” 


plete success of her recital. 


an interpreter. 
Wolf,’”’ which had to be 
Kuersteiner.”’ 


THE GLOBE:—‘Mary Jordan gave a charming song recital. 
method of presenting her offerings which many singers lack. 
work Indicates hard study.’’ 


smooth and facile in the lower range, 


Her voice is naturally of good quality. 


‘“‘Miss Jordan is the possessor of a beautiful voice. 


THE EVENING SUN:—“Dana Burnet’s gentlest of “War” 
Rogers, has become the song of the year, 


The Critics Say: 


THE TRIBUNE:—‘Her voice is rich in timbre in the lower and middle register and ample 
in volume. . . . The audience was large and showed enthusiasm.” 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM: 


THE SUN:—‘Miss Jordan again displayed the fine quality of her voice, which is notably 
» » « She is a singer of serious aims, and her style is 


‘“‘Miss Jordan sang to an unusually large audience and it evidently much enjoyed her work. 
The lower notes were of lovely quality. 
She Imparted a musical feeling and intelligence to her work that gave it undeniable interest. si 


THE EVENING WORLD:—“She was in fine voice, was a lovely picture to gaze upon, was 
heard by a large and enthusiastic audience, and was made the recipient of a conservatory of 


CONTRALTO PRAISED FOR HER VOICE AND METHOD OF SINGING 
THE HERALD:—‘‘She is able to charm both by the quality of her voice and her method of 


THE EVENING MAIL:—‘Mary Jordan is a contralto who by her singing in church, opera 
and concert has acquired a large following in New York, 
evening. A full house, a flower bedecked stage and continuous enthusiasm published the com- 


CONTRALTO SHOWS SKILL AND FINE VOICE 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE:—‘Mary Jordan 
and made happy moments for the large throng. . 6 


Management: FOSTER and DAVID, 500 Fifth 


The singer has an appealing 
Her voice has quality and her 


—‘‘Mary Jordan, a contralto of musicianly attainment, pleased 
her audience in A€olian Hall last night with an eclectic selection of songs. 


as was shown at ACollan Hall last 


- « She has made great strides as 
In the English group at the end were H. T. Burleigh’s “The Gray 
repeated, and the splendidly dramatic ‘‘Invocation to Eros’’ of 


poems, set to music by James H. 
and it ended Mary Jordan’s jubilee evening. 

She was also at her best In ‘“‘Little Russia’’ folk songs, done in the original tongue, and in Mrs. 
Browning’s “Little Cares,’’ dedicated to the singer by J. H. Brewer.” 


- sang with directness and charm 
The program was notable for interest.”’ 


A Complete Success in Her First New York Recital for 


MARY JORDAN 


THE NOTED AMERICAN CONTRALTO 





Avenue, New York 
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OME time ago it became known, in 
intimate musical’ circles, that 
Khyva St. Albans, the charming daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger, the 
noted singing teachers and _ opera 
coaches, had dramatic aspirations, and 
it was understood that she was seriously 
studying for a stage career. 

Consequently, when it was announced 
that she would make her début in New 
York as Juliet, in Shakespeare’s_ re- 
nowned tragedy, there was keen interest, 
not only in social circles, but particu- 
larly in musical and dramatic circles, 
with the result that the Forty-Fourth 
Street Theater was filled with a highly 
intelligent and appreciative audience, 
on Tuesday night of last week. The per- 
formance was made by the David Chanler 
Dramatic Company. 

As the stage management was in the 
hands of Jacques Coini, formerly of the 
Manhattan Opera Company, it was ex- 
pected that the presentation would be 
notable, and indeed, so it proved. _ 

The scenery was new and pictorially 
effective, while the costumes were his- 
torically correct, and rich, especially 
those worn by the principals. Barring 
an un-Shakespearian, melodramatic ef- 
fect, when the limelight, supposed to 
represent an accommodating moon, was 
turned in full on Romeo’s face, while 
he bought the poison from the apothe- 
ary, toward the end of the play, the 
general presentation did Mr. Coini all 
possible credit. Indeed, old-timers 
would have to search their memories to 
find a better production, so far as the 
scenery, costumes, stage effects, and 
particularly the handling of the crowds 
were concerned. 

The performance was also, on the 
whole, meritorious in this: that it gave 
to those, especially the musical persons 
present who had not seen the play be- 
fore, a very fair idea of the story of 
the tragedy and the character and life 
of the time in Italy presented, and ex- 
cept, at times, when the action dragged 
somewhat, it unquestionably interested 
the audience till the final curtain. 

The reviews in the daily press, while 
commending the general effect of the 
performance, scored the _ actors, and 
were particularly severe with Khyva St. 
Albans, the stage name under which 
Miss Saenger appeared. 

Some of the critics conjured up 
reminiscences of Mary Anderson, Julia 
Marlowe and other great stage favor- 
ites, to the disparagement of Miss St. 
Albans. 

Personally I can go back to the time 
when that great stage beauty, Adelaide 
Neilson, carried us all away by the 
music of her voice, her exuberant 
womanhood, and her wonderful beauty. 

Indeed I can go back further yet to 
the time of the great English actors, 
Charles Kean, and his wife. 

So my memory covers a period of con- 
siderable over half a century of the Eng- 
lish and the American stage. 

Why should we compare a débutante 
with actresses of renown, at the height 
of their popularity and at the zenith of 
their power? 

If we would make a just comparison, 
let us do so between Miss St. Albans 
as she started and Mary Anderson when 
she started—and the gods know that 
there never was any girl more awkward 
and more apparently impossible of suc- 
cess than ‘our sweet Mary,’ when she 
started barnstorming in her native Ken- 
tucky! Yet she afterwards became one 
of the greatest actresses of her time. 
True she did not try it out on little, old 
New York at the outset of her career. 

Much the same may be said of the 
first efforts of Julia Marlowe, and, in- 
deed, of any one of those who after- 
ward won fame. 

Some of the critics exercised their wit 
to the effect that Miss St. Albans’ Juliet 
would never have married Romeo, but 
would have postponed the date till he 
had a steady job; or, as another put it, 











Khyva St. Albans, Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger, the Noted Singing Teachers and Opera Coaches, as “Juliet,” 
in the Balcony Scene of Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet,’ Produced at the Forty-fourth Street Theater, in New 


York Last Week 


after the balcony scene, that the im- 
pression conveyed upon him was as if 
Juliet had said to Romeo: 

“Say, we’ve had an awfully nice time, 
haven’t we? I wish, when you go down- 
town, you’d send me some violets and a 
box of Huyler’s.” 

Instead of crushing a young girl with 
biting sarcasm, rather let us see whether 
there are any features which can be 
honestly commended in Miss St. Al- 
bans’s efforts. 

In the first place, she has youth, and 
it is not her fault that Shakespeare has 
put into the mouth of Juliet, stated in 
the play itself, to have just turned four- 
teen, worldly knowledge and philosophy 
of a woman of sixty. Which, perhaps, 
is one reason why the late Marie 
Geistinger, the great German actress, 
made an incomparable Juliet when she 
played it at sixty. 

Miss St. Albans’s acting was simple 
and unaffected, as it should be. She 
danced the minuetto with masked Mer- 
cutio and some other members of the 
company with exquisite grace and 
charm. Curiously, none of the critics 
referred to this incident, which at once 
displayed that Miss St. Albans must 
possess natural grace and must also 
have worked very hard to be able to 
dance as well as she did. 

In the scene with the nurse she showed 
a nice appreciation of comedy and in the 
tragic parting with Romeo unexpected 
power and feeling. 

No allowance whatever was made for 
the natural nervousness of a first ap- 
pearance in so exacting a role in New 
York, before such an audience—an al- 
lowance which is always made, even 
with artists of distinction at the opera. 
sut she was ruthlessly told that in her 
performance the note of sincerity and 
passion was lacking, that she was arti- 
ficial. Her diction was excoriated on the 
ground that it was inadequate and in- 
sincere, because many of the lines that 
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she had to speak were not delivered in 
such a way as to get over the footlights, 
intelligently. 

To state that Miss St. Albans lacked 
sincerity and passion is an assumption 
which no experienced critic should make, 
for the reason that the experienced 
critic should know that what this young 
lady lacks to-day is the knowledge how 
to express emotion. A young woman 
who lacks sincerity and passion would 
not select the réle of Juliet for her début 
except, we assume, that she did so from 
sheer vanity. Several of the critics re- 
ferred, humorously, to the fact that 
many young girls ambitious of stage re- 
nown before Miss St. Albans’s time, 
have been crazy to play such réles as 
Juliet, Julia in “The Hunchback,” and 
similar characters. 

To which I reply that, in my opinion, 
it is far more to a girl’s credit, even if 
her powers did not warrant the attempt, 
to endeavor to make good in a great 
classic, than if she had selected some 
raw sex-drama in which to appeal for 
public favor. 

If it be urged that one of the troubles 
with the American stage is that so many 
young women, and even young men who 
have opportunity through the support of 
friends of means, grasp at the higher 
roles at the start, and that such a 
course would be impossible, certainly in 
France, Germany and Italy, where they 
have to begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der and climb up by degrees, let me 
answer that this course is characteristic 
cf the whole American spirit, for, as 
the poet, Campbell, sang: 

“He who aimeth at the sky, 


Shoots higher far than he who means a 
tree.’ 


That Miss St. Albans has yet much 
to learn—of course she has! That many 
of her gestures were restrained and awk- 
ward—of course they were! American 
girls of to-day are under the ban of the 
old English puritanism which has taught 
them, for centuries, that the expression 
of emotion on the part of a young girl, 
especially in the way of exuberant or 
even free gesture, is to be condemned 
as “improper.” 


If it is said, as one critic very truly 
remarked, that much of Miss St. Al- 
bans’s reading was faulty, that she 
often misplaced the emphasis in her 
lines, I reply—True!—but I can give 
instances where some very distinguished 
actors and actresses have done the same 
thing, and are doing it to this day. 

But give me the life of the American 
stage, with all its faultiness, its lack of 
proper, substantial training in_ the 
fundamentals, as against the hard, 
stilted conventionalism of the French, 
Italian and the German stage. 

If you want to be bored to death, with 
a perfectly correct, mathematically 
executed dramatic performance, go to 
the Comédie Francaise in Paris, and 
you will get it. Why, on that stage they 
mark out the chalk lines, on which the 
various performers have to move, so as 
not to interfere with the star, while each 
performer is kept within his or her 
“proper sphere.” 

No, my friends, let us be fair. Let 
us give a young and undeniably intelli- 
gent and talented girl fair credit for 
her attempt, deal gently with her short- 
comings, while pointing them out, and 
not crush a butterfly with a Corliss en- 
gine of criticism which subjects her to 
comparison, as I said, with artists of 
renown, while totally ignoring the fact 
that these very artists of renown had 
their day of raw, uncultivated, inex- 
perienced effort, with all that it implies, 
and had to go through the mill of ex- 
perience and struggle before they be- 
came what they afterwards stood for. 

In the performing company were sev- 
eral actors and actresses who had had 
experience, and yet the diction of most 
of them was not such as to carry across 
the footlights—I will not say the beauty, 
but even the meaning of many of the 
lines, which they either smothered or 
chopped as if they were sausage meat. 

To this extent, therefore, Miss St. 
Albans was not adequately supported. If 
there was a lack of distinctness in her 
utterance, she can truly claim that she 
did not “lick it off the grass,” as the 
Irish say, but “got it from her father’— 


[Continued on page 10] 
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I do not mean the distinguished vocal 
teacher, but Mr. Capulet, who, except in 
the scene where he denounces Juliet, 
never got half his words through the 
false hair on his face. 

Fuller Mellish, the Friar Laurence, 
was dignified, as an old and experienced 
actor should be, in the réle. Yet many 
of his lines were unintelligible. 

Even Mercutio, while played by 
Frederick Lewis with spirit and consid- 
erable personal charm, fell way below 
the standard. His “Queen Mab” story 
was not such as I have heard it time 
and time again in the days of old. 

The Romeo of George Relph was dis- 
tinguished by virility, a fine presence, 
and in the scene of the conflict with Ty- 
balt, and later in the tomb with Paris, 
rose to such a height of vigorous, force- 
ful, dramatic intensity as to bring down 
the house. By the bye, let Mr. Relph get 
rid of his “roll.” I do not mean his ready 
cash, but his rolling gait, which rather 
suggests a British tar on shore for a 
cruise than a young Italian aristocrat. 

I have seen more ardent wooers, to 
wit, Julia Marlowe’s former husband, 
Taber, whose untimely death grieved so 
many. He brought more music into his 
voice than Mr. Relph did. 

Writing of music in the voice, there 
is something where one would have ex- 
pected, from the daughter of Oscar 
Saenger—more. 

Her delivery was somewhat monoto- 
nous at times, showing lack of knowledge 
on the part of those who had undertaken 
to prepare her for the rdédle, which 
brings me to say that I think that had 
some of the time and money spent on 
the scenery and accessories been ex- 
pended in strengthening the cast, and 
particularly in exercising it in the use 
of Shakespeare’s English, the perform- 
ance would have reached an even higher 
level. 

Among the other rdéles that deserve 
mention was the Tybalt of Eric Maxon, 
which was manly and had Italian 
passion. 

The Nurse of Ffolliot Paget was pre- 
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sented on old-time, reliable lines, and so 
was acceptable, though there have been 
others who have given the part more 
unction. 

Much the same may be said of Mr. 
Rowland Buckstone’s Peter. 

A question which forced itself upon 
the observer of dramatic events, was as 
to what effect the “movies,’ which are 
all action, are having upon the abilit 
of our actors and actresses to spea 
their lines with that intelligence and 
distinctness that would convey convic- 
tion. Here is a point which may also 
merit the serious attention of the sing- 
ers of songs! 

When we figure that in translating 
a French comedy or play, one-third of 
the dialogue has to be cut out because 
of the inability of our actors and act- 
resses to conduct a conversation with the 
intense, clear-cut volubility of the 
French, we realize that even under ordi- 
nary conditions, the English stage is 
handicapped in this respect. 

How much that handicap has been in- 
creased by the general tendency, largely 
fostered by the movies, to subordinate 
everything to action, is a question that 
mer merit consideration by the thought- 
ul. 

A wag said that New York must be 
a paradise for there were so many 
“angels” in it, ready to put up for the 
début of ambitious young ladies. 

Be that as it may, Miss St. Albans— 
or shall I rather say Miss Saenger?— 
can congratulate herself that she has 
caused considerable discussion anyhow, 
that she pleased her audience consid- 
erably, that she has youth, personal 
charm, a graceful form, undoubted in- 
telligence in her favor. 

The rest is with time. 

She can also rest satisfied that, com- 
pared with other débuts, hers was most 
promising and gave evidence of undoubt- 
ed talent. 

And if, perhaps, the press notices, so 
anxiously awaited, are not what she or 
her friends would desire, she may finally 
console herself with the reflection that 
some of the greatest personages of past 
times were laughed at when they made 
their first appearance. 


It is on record that Benjamin Disraeli 
was jeered in the English House of 
Commons to such an extent that he left 
the house in disgust, shaking his fist 
at the Conservatives that were hooting 
him, and exclaiming: “The time will 
come when you will hear me!” 

The time came, all right, and later, as 
Lord Beaconsfield, he ruled with a rod of 
iron the very party that had jeered him, 
for he started as a Radical and as we 
know became one of the greatest and 
most sarcastic orators of his time. 

And we can go further back and re- 
call the greatest orators of classic 
times, Mr. Kikero and Mr. Demosthenes, 


both of whom failed utterly at the start, 
to become, later, so efficient that their 
names have come down to us through 
the ages as exemplars of the highest 
oratory. 

I think it was Demosthenes who was 
such a howling fiasco at first that he 
went to the seashore, put pebbles in his 
mouth and raved and roared at the sea 
—then he went back to Athens and raved 
and roared at his enemies. 

In a sense Miss St. Albans followed 
this distinguished example, for I hear 
that they tried her Juliet out at Atlan- 
tic City to hear what “the wild waves 
were saying” about it! 





SPALDING OFFERS 
STURDY PROGRAM 


Violinist Displays Real Classic Re- 
straint—He Plays Two of 
His Own Works 


A sturdy program, opening with 
masterworks of Beethoven and Bach, 
was offered by Albert Spalding at his 


third New York recital in AXZolian Hall 
on Nov. 26. The distinguished American 
violinist was in fine fettle; his impas- 
sioned tone and superb technique have 
not often been heard to better advan- 
tage. Of late Beethoven’s exquisite Ro- 
mances in G and F Major have been 
allowed to lapse into comparative ob- 
scurity. Their inspired measures, there- 
fore, were doubly welcome at this time. 
Mr. Spalding played them excellently. 
This violinist possesses more than a 
mere classical predilection: he compre- 
hends and applies ably that fine re- 
straint and severity which such works 
as the Beethoven Romances and Bach’s 
E Major Concerto should have. The 
last-named was a treat, especially the 
mystical Adagio, wherein Mr. Spalding 
rose to inspiring heights. The Paganini 
Concerto in D, which followed, is mere- 
tricious, judged solely as music. Of 
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FRANCES INGRAM 


Scores Brilliant and Unqualified Success Opening Night of 
Chicago Opera as “‘La Cieca’”’ in Gioconda, sharing 


honors with Emmy Destinn. 


great heights in her profession. 


at her” after her scene with Laura. 
of the richest, warmest of contralti we have ever heard. 
knows also the thou-shalt-nots of vocal delivery, for her art is thoroughly sincere and dignified. 


Miss Ingram delivered herself of admirable labors of art. 
and with not less beautiful feeling. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL LEADER, Nov. 18th: 


Frances Ingram well demonstrated her fitness for the operatic boards and gave quite a remarkable 
Her solo was given with musical intelligence and awakened the first indi- 
vidual enthusiasm. Miss Ingram’s voice is a gorgeous organ with a breadth and depth that will take her to 


impersonation of the blind mother. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, Tuesday, Nov. 16th: 


The new organization bids fair to be better in many respects than ever was the former one. It has in Mme. 
Destinn the best dramatic soprano in its history and the best contralto in Miss Ingram. There have been other 
contraltos who were in most cases ambitious to invade the realm of the sopranos. This sooner or later affected 
their contralto singing. Miss Ingram preserves the true contralto quality, full-toned and smooth, and it is 
of strikingly beautiful nature. Her solo, “Voce di donna, 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, Nov. 16th: 


_ Any soprano, however, would have been at a disadvantage placed in such direct contrast to the glorious 
voice of Frances Ingram, who sang La Cieca, Gioconda’s blind mother. 
The enthusiastic climax of acclaim in the first act was all hers. 


CHICAGO HERALD, Nov. 16th: 


CONCERT DIRECTION, MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER 
McCormick Bullding 
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” won the first genuine applause of the evening. 


Colloquially speaking, the house “rose 
Operatically, this young singer has a wonderful future. Her voice is one 
It has power and carrying quality. 


“Voce di Donna” was sung with beautiful tone 


course, it insists upon a flawless tech- 
nique embodying an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the prize tricks of the master 
virtuoso. Mr. Spalding’s performance 
left practically nothing to be desired. 
tle even succeeded in injecting musical 
interest into the melodic content of this 
formidable score. 

After Paganini was heard a genuine 
masterpiece, the Pugnani-Kreisler Prae- 
ludium and Allegro. Mr. Spalding took 
it just a trifle faster than is the wont of 
some other artists, but it may truthfully 
be said that the result was equally as 
happy. This conception lacked nothing 
in majesty and eloquence. Two delect- 
able bits by the soloist himself, ‘“Nos- 
talgie” and “La Coquette,” pleased the 
audience hugely. ‘“Nostalgie’” is the 
finer work. That favorite with violinists 
and lovers of violin music, Saint-Saéns’s 
“Introduction and Rondo Cappricioso,” 
concluded the printed program. Mr. 
Spalding took the opening Melancolico 
portion at a tempo calculated to preclude 
the lachrymose element which pervades 
many interpretations of this particular 
section. His treatment of the entire 
work (which incidentally might be cut 
to advantage) was admirable. 

The gathering was demonstrative. Its 
size was also encouraging. Mr. Spalding 
added about four extras, among which 
was some of his own music. His able 
accompanist was André Benoist, who 
displayed evidences of his experience in 
working with this artist. 





Miss Ingram 
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LEADING ARTISTS APPEAR 
IN SAN DIEGO CONCERTS 


Constantino, Tina Lerner and Local Art- 
ists Win Favor—League Formed to 
Establish Symphony Orchestra 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Nov. 22.—Two con- 
certs by distinguished artists were San 
Diego’s attractions for the week and 
both proved of great artistic value. 

Florencio Constantino, the world 
famous tenor, sang at the Spreckles Or- 
gan Pavilion, assisted by Mrs. Margaret 
Buckler Stevenson, soprano, and F. Ala- 
mand, baritone. More than 10,000 per- 
sons, many of them teachers who were 
here attending the State Teachers’ Con- 
vention, heard the noted tenor and he 
was mightily applauded. As in his for- 
mer appearance here, he used many 
popular Spanish songs and it was after 
these numbers that his listeners were 
most generous with their applause. Mrs. 
Stevenson also proved a great favorite 
and shared the honors of the day. Mr. 
Alamand, although not so gifted vocally, 
possesses much artistry and made a very 
pleasant impression. 

The Amphion Club presented Tina 
Lerner, the brilliant Russian pianist, 
at the Isis Theater, in the second of the 
artist recitals. Perhaps there were some 
in the crowded house who had thought 
Eastern comments upon her playing a 
bit “flowery,” but after her performance 
I am sure that every one was entirely 
convinced of her remarkable ability. The 
whole musical colony is still marveling 
at her skill. 

Another interesting program was 
given at the Grant Hotel ballroom last 
week in connection with the forming of 
the Citizens’ Orchestra League. This 
organization was established for the pur- 
pose of forming a symphony orchestra 
in this city. The program, besides mu- 
sical numbers, included addresses by Dr. 
Richard Hollington of the First Meth- 
odist Church and L. E. Behymer, im- 
presario, of Los Angeles. Dr. Holling- 
ton spoke on “The Function of Music in 
Community Life” and Mr. Behymer on 
“The Commercial Value of Music.” Mu- 
sical numbers contributed by local art- 
ists were an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah,” by Mrs. L. L. Rowan, contralto, 
with Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers” as en- 
core; violin numbers, Bach’s Air for the 
G String, Minuette, by Gluck, and Ron- 
dino, Kreisler-Beethoven, played by Joy 
Babcock, and numbers by the Student 
Orchestra of the San Diego Conservatory 
with Master Olsen as conductor. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach also appeared 
here last week in recital with Jack Ed- 
ward Hillman, baritone, of San Fran- 
cisco, and S. Beal, violinist, concert- 
meister of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra. Their program was given in 
the White Temple for the teachers’ con- 
vention. W. F. R. 








Don Perosi is going to compose an 
oratorio for the benefit of the Italian 
Red Cross Society. 
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EDISON’S SON OPENS THEATER 
TO HELP AMERICAN ARTISTS 
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Above: 


i we addition to writing music and poetry, 

inventing automobile parts and as- 
sisting his father with his inventions, 
Charles Edison, son of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, is spending one-third of his time 
this winter operating his little music 
theater on Fifth Avenue. 

The idea of Edison’s little theater, 
which accommodates only 140 persons, 
is to give expression to artistic Amer- 
ican singers and players. Young Edi- 
son created the theater because of his 
interest in budding American musical] 
genius. Another third of his time he 
devotes to work in his father’s labora- 
tories. He is called the “repair man.’ 
His work is much in the nature of an 





Charles Edison’s Thimble Theater. 

















Below, Mr. Edison in His Office 


efficiency expert, because his duties are 
to see to it that there are no imperfec- 
tions in the manufactured products. 
During the remaining third of his time 
he writes poetry, under the nom de 
plume “Tom Sleeper,” and music. 
Charles Edison is twenty-six years of 
age and already has to his credit a valu- 
able patent of his own invention for a 
part of an electric automobile. The 
lower photograph shows him at his desk 
in his office at the Thimble Theater and 
the upper view is of the theater itself. 





Bernhard Irrgang, organist of the Ber- 
lin Cathedral, and the Berlin singers, 
Erna Denera and Hertha Dehmlow, are 
giving a series of church concerts along 
the Western war front. 
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SAN DOMINGO VIOLINIST 
SHOWS MERIT IN DEBUT 


Gabriel del Orbe Reveals Praiseworthy 
Qualities—Offers Three Pieces 
of His Own 


Gabriel del Orbe, a young violinist of 
San Domingo, who has received his mu- 
sical education in Germany, gave a re- 
cital on Wednesday evening, Nov. 24, at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, assisted 
by Carl Bicknese at the piano. 

Mr. del Orbe presented a program that 
included Handel’s familiar A Major 
Sonata, several movements of Lalo’s 
Spanish Symphony, his own Melodia and 
Rhapsody and shorter pieces by Corelli- 
Kreisler, Weber, Sarasate and Paganini. 
After gaining his poise in the Handel 
work Mr. del Orbe revealed much tech- 
nical brilliancy in the Lalo, playing cap- 
itally the rarely heard Scherzando move- 
ment of this work (there are five move- 
ments, of which the first third and fifth 
are chosen for performance), the slow 
movement and the taxing final Rondo. 
There was plenty of dash and fire in 
his performance; he has also a good, full 
tone, which needs refining in the forte 
passages and an ample technique. There 
are things in phrasing and in interpreta- 
tion which as yet he does not command 
as fully as he should, but they will come 
with greater maturity and experience. 
His own compositions, though not indi- 
vidual, are melodious violin pieces which 
give the player an opportunity to show 
what he can do. 

There was much enthusiasm displayed 
by his hearers who applauded him con- 
siderably after the several numbers. 
Mr. Bicknese played the accompaniments 
ably. : A. W. K. 








“Home, Sweet Home” Manuscript Sold 
for $160 


Two stanzas of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
with a three-line chorus under each, in 
the autograph of John Howard Payne, 
dated Washington, March 2, 1851, were 
auctioned off for $160 on Nov. 18 to 
George D. Smith at the sale of the 
library of John E. Burton of Milwaukee 
in the Anderson gaterien, New York. 


The members of the MacDowell Club, 
Portland, Ore., met recently to study 
the Tschaikowsky Symphony ‘“Pathé- 
tique,” to be played by the Symphony 
Orchestra at a forthcoming concert. 
William Boone gave an interesting ex- 
planatory talk. Records of the first and 
last movements were heard on the Vic- 
trola and Mrs. Thomas C. Burke and 
Constance Piper played a _ four-hand 
piano arrangement of the second move- 
ment. 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO A NEW AND 
SUCCESSFUL “CARMEN” IN LONDON 


Miss Wittkowska’s Conception of the Role Wins Immediate Approval 
—A Concert of Chamber Music—Biography of Coleridge-Taylor 
—Britain’s Need of Popular and Patriotic Ballads 


LONDON, ENG., Nov. 13.—At_ the 
Shaftesbury Theater, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Beecham and Court- 
nedge, Miss Wittkowska, an American 
soprano, had this week undertaken the 
role of Carmen for the first time in Lon- 
don and scored an instantaneous success. 
She proved herself to be more than ordi- 
narily gifted, both vocally and dramatic- 
ally. She has been heard before in con- 
cert work and in lesser, though never- 
theless important réles at Covent Gar- 


den, under the baton of Raymond Roze. 

Guilhermina Suggia made her re-ap- 
pearance in London at the Symphony 
Concert, under the conductorship of Sir 
Henry Wood, playing Haydn’s ’Cello 
Concerto in D, her performance estab- 
lishing more firmly her position in the 
musical world here. Her tone, musical 
feeling and perception are delightful. 

A trio concert, for viola, violin and 
piano, given by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Hobday and Albert Sammons, included 
a most attractive performance of T. 
Dunhill’s pleasant Phantasy Trio in E 
Flat (Op. 36), and one movement of a 
trio by Arnold Bax (Op. 4). The vocal 
side of the program was intrusted to 
George Parker and an “Impression for 
voice and piano,” which consisted of set- 
tings of Rossetti’s “Youth’s Spring Trib- 
ute” and “Penumbra” and Dawson’s 
“Spleen,” by John Ireland, was the most 
important item. It was beautifully sung, 
but left a slight feeling of lack of sym- 
pathy between the vocal and piano parts. 

The musical world here has just given 
a hearty welcome to the “Life and Let- 
ters of Samuel Coleridge-Taylor,” a 
work of love and a token of the esteem 
and friendship of W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
written of one who, had he never com- 
posed more than his first great effort, 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” would still 
be immortal. ; 

At a time of world war and strife it 
might be well to consider the advantage 
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of encouraging the practice of singing 
folk-songs, national anthems and other 
songs of national flavor. To that end 
will not music-lovers offer prizes for the 
best setting of popular and patriotic 
ballads or even for the ballads them- 
selves, and institute clubs for their per- 
formance? That the response to the call 
to the colors of the sons of the British 
Empire has been phenomenal everyone 
knows, but had we English-speaking peo- 
ples brought up our girls and boys on 
patriotic songs and dances, how much 
more quickly might their pulses have 
throbbed with martial desire! 

“The March of the Men of Anzac” 
will ever be a proud song for the Aus- 
tralians, recounting the famous landing 
and charge of their sons at the Darda- 
nelles. 

In our hour of need there has sprung 
up a craze for the songs of Ireland and 
Scotland and for the ragtime melodies 
sent to us from the U. S. A., and in the 
Irish tunes our “Tommies” find those 
most appropriate to their moods. “Tip- 
perary” was quickly followed by “When 
Irish Eyes,” “Irish, and Proud of It, 
Too” and “Mother Machree,” the last 
named sung everywhere and by everyone, 
among them John McCormack. And yet 
another is to follow and in the panto- 
mime to be produced as usual at Drury 
Lane on Boxing Night (Dec. 26), we are 
to have a new Irish song by Bert Feld- 
man, called “A Little Bit of Heaven, 
Shure They Call It Ireland.” It is ina 
homely setting, scored in simple fashion, 
and its sweetly tuneful music will please 
in the home or in the trenches. So more 
topical songs, please, but let them have 
some connection with and foundation on 
a national music lore! H. T. 





HOMER-SPALDING BUFFALO 
RECITAL MUCH APPLAUDED 


Both Contralto and Violinist Heard in 
Exceptionally Fine Form—Local 
Musicians Win Prominence 
BuFFALO, Nov. 26.—An audience of 


good size gathered in Elmwood Music 
Hall Thanksgiving night to hear a re- 


_ cital given by Louise Homer, contralto, 


and Albert Spalding, violinist, under the 
local management of Mrs. Mai Davis 
Smith. Mme. Homer has not been heard 
in Buffalo for several seasons and in the 
interim her powers of artistry have de- 
veloped on broader and more compre- 
hensive lines. Very beautiful indeed 
was her singing of Schubert’s “Dem 
Unendlichen,” Strauss’s “Mit Deinen 
Blauen Augen,” sung with lovely tone, 
Wolf’s “Das Elfenlied,” a gem; a song 
of her husband’s “Sheep and Lambs,” 
which as sung by her made a deep im- 
pression and John Alden Carpenter’s 
“When I Bring to You Coloured Toys” 
and “Don’t Care,” the two latter being 
redemanded. Mrs. Edwin Lapham 
played the accompaniments in a thor- 
oughly musical manner. 

Mr. Spalding also revealed new phases 
in his art. His playing was admired on 
former occasions here, but though it was 
polished it was academic and cold. It is 
now vitalized by so much warmth and 
feeling that it grips one. His program 
numbers gave him ample scope to run 


the gamut of musical emotions, and in 
addition to show his command of tech- 
nique, and this he did to the great de- 
light of his auditors. He was recalled 
many times after each number and was 
compelled to play encore numbers after 
each. André Benoist gave Mr. Spald- 
ing fine support at the piano. 

Local musicians have been active the 
last two weeks. Mrs. Mary Ward Pren- 
tiss gave an artistic recital in the 
Twentieth Century Club Hall the even- 
ing of Nov. 18 before an audience of 
friends who were generous in apprecia- 
tion of her efforts. Her voice is a con- 
tralto of fine timbre and much sweetness 
and all her offerings showed signs of 
careful preparation. Una Martin played 
the accompaniments very musically. 

Local musicians gave the entire pro- 
gram at: the last Chromatic Club after- 
noon, in Orpheus Hall. A Sonata, for 
piano and flute, made a pleasing im- 
pression. The performers were Mrs. 
Hillman at the piano and August Rode- 
man, flutist. Margaret McNamara, con- 
tralto soloist of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, sang two groups of German 
lieder with good tone, somewhat marred 
by a tendency to force it. Her accom- 
paniments were very beautifully played 
by Mme. Blaauw. Arthur Snelgrove, a 


local violinist of talent, also took part on 
the program. Warren Case officiated as 
accompanist for Mr. Snelgrove in a thor- 
oughly competent manner. 

An interesting recital was given in 
St. Mary’s Seminary Hall by Mme. 
Oencken, pianist, and Mrs. Eveeleen Pat- 
terson, violinist, the evening of Nov. 22, 
before a fine audience. Mme. Oencken, 
whose piano talent is of unusually high 
order, played a Concerto in D Minor, 
by Wilhelm Friedmann Bach-Stradal, 
four Chopin excerpts and Schumann’s F 
Major Novelette. These numbers showed 
her fine technical command of the piano, 
an excellent sense of tone balance, dis- 
creet pedalling and an unerring instinct 
for working up climaxes. Mrs. Patter- 
son also gave much pleasure by her 
playing of numbers by D’Ambrosio, 
Vieuxtemps and Drdla, the excellent in- 
terpretation of the last number compell- 
ing an encore. Some fine ensemble 
playing was also done by Mme. Oencken 
and Mrs. Patterson. Pr. &. Hy 





The commencement exercises of the 
Nurses’ Training School in Huntington, 
Pa., on Nov. 19 brought an engaging 
program offered by Harry Rex, violin- 
ist; Frank B. Patton, director, and Mrs. 
W. H. Sears, soprano. 





“Mr. Stokowski conducted an admirable 
performance of this difficult and complicated 
work with apparent enthusiasm and belief.’ 


—NEW YORK TIMES. 


“Moreover, by conducting the whole pro- 
gram without even so much as an empty 
desk before him, he showed that Arturo 
Toscanini and Arnold Volpe are not the 
only leaders who can commit complicated 
scores to memory. Besides, in its pleas- 
ant peregrinations through various uncertain 
and shifting tonalities Schoenberg’s undu- 
lating and expansive composition might have 
become somewhat monotonous to your true 
‘friend of music’ without the graceful ges- 
tures of Stokowski to gaze upon. That his 
conducting was most pleasant to behold, no 
one could well deny. The performance 
given by Stokowski and his musicians was, 
as far as one could judge without any 
standard of comparison, an excellent one. 
Always euphonious, delicate and transparent, 
the playing of the orchestra was energetic 
and vigorous, yet at the same time delight- 
fully elastic in rhythm and dynamics.”’— 
NEW YORK PRESS. 


“Skillful handling of the instruments was 
apparent, and at times admiration for the 
handling of some difficult passage by one of} 
the players stirred the audience, but in gen- 
eral there was little enthusiasm for this 
most modern composition. . It was 
well played, and many of the parts were 
tremendously difficult. Mr. Stokowski con- 
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“After this futurist music the overture of 
the. French philosopher sounded as neat and 
lucent as an expository article from his 
cyclopaedia. It was charming, though in 
gracious spirit and daintiness of musical 
diction, it was excelled by the delightful 
music of Gretry. The whole program was 
notably well played by the men from Phila 
delphia and most artistically directed by 
Mr. Stokowski, whose feat 1n memorizing 
the Schoenberg score might have made 
Toscanini green with envy.’—NEW YORK 


memory,” NEW 


SUN, 


“Mr. Stokowski conducted the composi- 
tion with apparent conviction. Musically, 
however, he satisfied his audience far more 
with Rousseau’s overture, ‘Le Devin du 
Village,’ and Gretry’s ‘Cephale et Procris.’”’ 
—NEW YORK EVENING MAIL. 


“It was played by a portion of the Phila 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. Probably it was well played, 
judging by the work of the orchestra late) 
in the afternoon and on other occasions. 
But in the Schoenberg work it sounded as if 
wrong notes were bewmg played deliberatel\ 
most of the time. The overture to ‘Le 
Devin du Village,’ by Jean Jacques Rous 
seau, and three graceful dances from 
Gretry’s ‘Cephale et Procris,’ were charm- 
ingly played, and seemed like sounds from 
heaven after the ear-smiting discords of the 
‘Kammersymphonie.’” — NEW YORK 
EVENING POST. 
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The Providence Journal, Nov. 6, 1915: 





from Mozart’s ‘Nozze di Figaro’ and 
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“It was a happy thought on the part 
of someone who heard Miss Hinkle at 
the Boston Symphony concert last 
Spring to request a repetition of the 
‘Ave Maria’ from Bruch’s ‘Cross of 
Fire.’ It was given as her opening 
number, and revealed anew the beau- 
tiful purity of her voice and the culti- 
vation which has made it one of the 
most soul-satisfying sopranos on the 
modern concert stage. 

“It is a tribute to the excellence of 
that cultivation that it has preserved 
the spontaneous freshness of Miss Hin- 
kle’s voice. One is oblivious’. to 
thought of method in admiration at 
the ease with which her voice soars at 
her bidding.’’ 


New York Press: 
‘‘Miss Hinkle wins new laurels. 
‘“‘Miss Hinkle’s contributions to the 
afternoon the ‘Voi che sapete’ aria 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


the ‘Ave Maria’ from Bruch’s ‘Cross of 
Fire’ were enthusiastically received by 
an audience that appreciated fully the 
pure beauty of the soprano’s voice and 
the eloquence of her singing.’’ 


Daily Eastern Argus, Portland, Maine: 

“Miss Hinkle exquisitely delightful 
in song. 

“Not only is the _ gifted singer 
equipped with a voice of rare quality 
and beauty, but she possesses youth, 
grace, temperament and a charming 
personality and she sings with intelli- 
gence; her phrasing was excellent, and 
enunciation especially so, in her Ger- 
man and English songs. 

“Miss Hinkle can claim the dis- 
tinction of being one of the rarely few 
American artists of much musical 
notoriety who has obtained her vocal 
training solely in this country, having 
studied with Mr. Oscar Saenger, and 


for the past three years with Mr. 
Herbert Witherspoon.”’ 





The Cincinnati! Enquirer: 

“Miss Hinkle sang her German 
songs with that repose and sincerity, 
an intensity of style, and beauty of 
phrasing and control, that makes her 
the admirable artist that she is. 

“The afternoon was a joy, Miss 
Hinkle proving herself a great artist 
with a wonderful command of he! 
vocal resources, great variety of style 
and a brilliancy and purity of voice 
that placed the hearts of her listeners 
in the hollow of her hand while she 
played upon them, like the wind in the 
eolian strings, thrilling the audience 
through all the changes of delight and 
despair. All she did was beautiful, 
crowning her lovely voice with ardent 
imagination and giving it poetical 
significance.”’ 
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ORGANIZED FAMILY OPPOSITION DROVE 
ERMA ZARSKA TO AN OPERATIC CAREER 

















Director at Prague Could Not 
Conscientiously Advise Her to 
Stay out of Opera, Although He 
Was Urged to Do So by Her 
Parents—America Soon Wins 
Admiration of This Young 
Bohemian Soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan 


HE New World has gained one more 
Operatic artist and admirer in 
the person of Erma Zarska, the Bo- 
hemian soprano, whom Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza recently added to his Metropolitan 
cohorts. The new singer is indeed com- 
pletely enamored with New York. She 
has been here only a month now, but her 
apartment in 112th Street is already 
charmingly homelike in appearance. 
There a_ representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA conversed with Miss Zarska 
one afternoon last week and learned a 
little regarding the new Metropolitan 
singer’s musical history. 

Not more than two years ago Miss 
Zarska trod the operatic boards for the 
first time, making her début in Prague 
as Elsa. Curiously enough, when New 
York gets its first glimpse of the young 
artist this week, it will also be as Lohen- 
grin’s bride. That Miss Zarska, who is 
but twenty-five has already been assigned 
a leading réle by Mr. Gatti-Casazza, con- 
stitutes sufficient commentary upon her 
artistic promise. The singer’s remarks 
revealed that she is possessed of a high 
order of intelligence and endowed with 
. hg and capacity for strenuous artistic 
abor. 


Feels Herself Part of Us 


“As far back as I can remember,” she 
remarked to the interviewer, “one of my 
most ardent wishes always was to visit 
America. That desire was gratified 
even earlier than I had hoped it would 
be. I anticipated an altogether new and 
delightful experience; well, I am not in 
the least disappointed. Already I have 
become imbued with the exhilarating 
spirit which abounds here. Then, too, I 
found it very easy to become acclimated 
here. Within three days after my ar- 
rival I felt quite at home. Now I’ve 
been here about one month, and I feel 
myself part and parcel of this immense, 
bustling community. 

“Another source of delight to me is 
the Metropolitan. As yet I have only 
been at rehearsals, but what singing I 
did do there convinced me that it was 
an inspiring auditorium in which to sing. 
It seems to me that the voice sounds 
fuller and richer on this mighty stage. 
And the orchestra fairly sings, too! I 
am very happy that Mr. Bodanzky was 
selected to conduct German works at 
your opera house. On the other side we 
practically worship his work. I am sure 
that Americans will be quick to appre- 


” 


ciate Mr. Bodansky’s superior attain- 
ments; in fact, it seems that they have 
already begun to do so, as indicated by 
the reports of his début with ‘Gétter- 
dammerung.’ 

“My parents were averse to having me 
take up operatic work, and did their best 





Erma Zarska, Young Bohemian Soprano 


to prevent. All my relatives and friends 
were instructed to advise me against 
making the leap. You see, prior to that 
I had been doing only concert work. I 
sang in recital and as soloist with im- 
portant choruses in some of the principal 
cities of Germany and Austria. But the 
lure of the stage had seized me; the call 
was in my blood. As a final resource, 
my parents requested the director at 
Prague to warn me against the life 
this after numerous other evident well- 
wishers had been most assiduous in din- 





ning my mind full of similar injunctions. 
The director, however, heard me sing 
and could not conscientiously tell me that 
I had best keep out of opera. My début 
was really something in the nature of a 
triumph. Possibly I might not have 
experienced so overwhelmingly a long- 


ing to enter operatic circles had not a 
well organized campaign been instituted 
to frustrate’ me. Opposition only 
whetted my appetite for the stage, and 
acted as bellows to flames. 

“My favorite operatic composers? 
Wagener and Verdi. Wagner’s ideas are 
susceptible to an infinite amount of mu- 
sical treatment and are accorded such 
handling until a web of marvelously co- 


herent and strong strands is spun. Yet 
the spinning takes many pages. The 
result is that the Wagnerian works 


usually contain more than the average 
music-lover can digest at a single sit- 
ting. That is why I am among those 
who subscribe to the idea that the mas- 
ter’s works should be intelligently cut. 
Mr. Bodanzky is another who feels that 
way, and devotes a good deal of time and 
thought to reducing the longer music- 
dramas to less inordinate lengths. 


Thought of Entering Convent 


“You ask me about the war. At one 
time I was so depressed by what was 
going on and what I had seen that I 
was ready to enter a convent and for- 





rn G. G. 


Bain 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Photographed in Her New York Apartment 


swear the world. For it seemed sinful 
that I should sing and act and enjoy life 
while others were daily being sacrificed.” 
As to her work at the Metropolitan, Miss 
Zarska stated: 

“T have been engaged to sing in Her- 
man Go6tz’s ‘Taming of the Shrew.’ 
But you must not wish me success in 
my work,” protested Miss Zarska to the 
departing visitor. “We Bohemians are 
superstitious about those things; we feel 
that such expressions bring bad luck.” 

B. R. 





Noted Artists in Grand 


Rapids Concert 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Nov. 20.— 
Yolanda Mér6, pianist; Anna Case, so- 
prano; Hugh Allan, baritone, and 
Charles Gilbert Spross, accompanist, ap- 
peared in the second concert of the 
“Mary Free Bed” course, Friday eve- 
ning, at Powers Opera House. Though 
Mme. Méré’s numbers were hackneyed, 
she delighted the audience with her un- 
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MAY MUKLE 


limited technique and her emotional in- 
sight. Miss Case was charming with 
her unaffected manner and _ thrillingly 
beautiful voice. Mr. Allan added to the 
pleasure of the evening, with his fine 
voice and _ intelligent singing. Mr. 
Spross as an accompanist was all that 
is satisfying. E. H. 





New York to Hear Cecil Fanning in 
Recital 


On the afternoon of Jan. 4, at 
f£olian Hall, New York, Cecil Fanning 
will give a recital, under the manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton. Mr. Fan- 
ning has had many New York appear- 
ances with the Rubinstein Club, three 
in the “Chansons en Crinoline,” two with 
the Tuesday Salon at Sherry’s and one 
with the Damrosch Orchestra, etc. 


Heinrich Gebhard Plays Recital at Con- 
cord, Mass. 


CoNcorRD, MAss., Nov. 19.—Heinrich 
Gebhard, the eminent Boston pianist, 
gave a recital here last evening in Town 
Hall, to one of the largest audiences 
that ever assmbled for a concert in the 
series of the Concord Lyceum. Ethel 
Frank, soprano, was the assisting artist, 


with Mary Shaw Swain as accompanist. 
Mr. Gebhard gave a superb perform- 
ance, and not unti] he had played sev- 
eral encore numbers would the audience 
abate its applause. 

Proceeds of $4,927 from Mr. Pader- 
ewski’s Philadelphia recital, on Nov. 15, 
have been added to the Polish Victim’s 
Relief Fund. 





Mrs. Jeska Swartz Morse, the opera 
singer, has given birth to a son at her 
home in Boston. 
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BRILLIANT ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS IN BERLIN 


Fiedler Presents a Superbly Played Beethoven Program and a Precocious Boy Pianist—Strauss Heard in 
an Inspired Reading of Haydn—Nikisch Performs Mahler’s “Song of Earth’? with Profound 
Impressiveness—American Tenor as Soloist—Recitals by Carreno and Van Endert—Dr. Istel 
Composes Music for a Goethe Celebration 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 30, Oct. 24, 1915. 


N the resumption of this year’s mu- 
sic in Berlin, affairs are being con- 
ducted on a much larger scale than last 
year. The itinerant opera company, of 
which our readers were informed sev- 
eral weeks ago, has materialized. Last 
week the beginning of this tour, intended 
to supply adjacent towns with grand 
opera, was made in Berlin with a per- 


formance of “Tannhauser” in the old 
Walhalla Theater, the American basso, 
Leon Rains, singing the Landgraf. Ber- 
lin’s other popular operatic enterprise 
at the Friedrich Wilhelm Stadt Theater 
also seems to be proving a success, the 
season thus far having been dominated 
by Mozart works. 

On the night of the “Mona Lisa” pre- 
miére, at the Royal Opera, Teresa Car- 
reno gave her only piano recital of the 
season in the Philharmonie. With her 
presentation of Beethoven’s Sonata in C, 
three piano pieces of Brahms, three of 
Schubert, Liszt and Tausig and Chopin’s 
Sonata in B Minor, the artist’s many 
admirers were given more than one 
treat. 

The concert of Elisabeth Boehm van 
Endert in Beethoven Hall was looked 
forward to with considerable interest. 
As an operatic artist, the singer is de- 
cidedly popular in Berlin and this ac- 
counts for the large audience at her 
concert. As a concert artist, Miss van 
Endert’s reputation is not yet so firmly 
established, although her splendid quali- 
fications for this branch of vocal art are 
universally recognized. The exceptional 
sweetness of her soprano, especially in 
purely lyrical moments, her marked im- 
provement in the technique of singing, 
her intelligence and taste are not to be 
denied and all that is needed is the fu- 
sion into an artistic whole of all these 
excellent qualities. Thanks to her inter- 
esting interpretation of a program com- 
prising Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 
and Strauss numbers, the concert was a 
decided success, the singer creating the 
best impression with Strauss’s “Traum 
durch die Dammerung” and the Brahms 
folk-song, which she sang with an emo- 
tional depth that communicated itself 
to the audience. Fritz Lindemann, at 
the piano, was admirable. 


Fiedler Discovers a “Prodigy” 


And now we come to our old friend, 
Max Fiedler, who was heard at the 
head of the Philharmonic Orchestra last 





Thursday to far superior advantage than 
ever before. This first Fiedler concert 
of the season was devoted to Beethoven. 
And it was in this connection that Fied- 
ler surprised even many of his most 
ardent admirers. We have learned to 
esteem the conductor, especially as a 
Brahms interpreter, and he gave a read- 
ing of Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture 
and more pe gees | of the “Eroica” 
Symphony, of which, frankly, we had 
not deemed him capable. Not only was 
the conductor exceptionally inspired, but 
he also seemed to inspire his men to an 
unusual degree. _ Such a broad, dra- 
matically fervent and _ polyphonically 
glittering portrayal of the “Eroica” has 
not been Reand in Berlin for many a 
day. 

But not alone in these two superb 
readings was Herr Fiedler conspicuous. 
He also appeared as the discoverer of 
remarkable pianistic talent, for he was 
instrumental in bringing out the boy 
pianist, Erwin Nyiregyhazi of Buda- 
Pesth (who’ll have to change his name 
to become popular). This young pupil 
of Ernst von Dohnanyi shale his début 
in Berlin in the C Minor Concerto, dis- 
playing a very precocious talent and a 
remarkably powerful left hand. He 
plays the most intricate passages with 
a pearly, crystalline clearness for which 
many older artists might envy him. It 
were folly to say that such a youngster, 
however talented, played everything, as 
the Scherzo, for instance, with all the 
abandon, the mastery of an adult. But 
one is justified in exclaiming: “Keep 
your eyes on this youth!” I do not re- 
call ever hearing a child with such a 
keen appreciation for the different values 
of tone. Beethoven Hall was packed and 
both conductor and pianist were frantic- 
ally applauded. 

This season’s concerts of the Royal 
Orchestra have started even more propi- 
tiously than those of last year. Several 
days in advance of the first concert last 
Monday, not a single ticket was to be 
had. Formerly the audiences at these 
concerts remained virtually the same— 
many of the tickets continuing in one 
family for years. This year, however, 
all that is changed. The house had an 
entirely new aspect. But filled the Royal 
Opera was, just as formerly. 


Strauss and Nikisch Concerts 


Richard Strauss, when he is so minded 
—or is inspired, if you prefer that— 
has moments when he is sublime. And 
fortunate were those who were present 
last Monday at such a moment, when 
he conducted Haydn’s Symphony in E 
Flat. Words really fail to express the 
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beauty of the performance of the 
Adagio, and as for the Menuette, it was 
so perfect in its melodious beauty, in its 
gracefulness, its rhythm, lucidity and 
purity that one was fairly hypnotized. 
The entire reading was a masterpiece. 
Unfortunately, this mood was not 
transferred to the next number, Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony, in which Strauss 
hurried his tempi to such a degree that 
when the Finale was reached, the parts 
had been fairly well tangled. After the 
intermission, however, in Weber’s over- 
tures to “Beherrscher der Geister” and 
especially “Abu Hassan,” Strauss again 
was at his best. The soloist, Frieda 
Kwast-Hodapp, pianist, played with 
considerable virility, technical finish and 
taste, though in dramatic moments and 
climaxes lacking in passionate fervor. 


Berlin, Oct. 26. 


The same crowded appearance as at 
the preceding event was noticeable at the 
second Philharmonic Concert, under 
Nikisch, last night. The program did 
not exactly cater to the masses, for the 
entire first half was devoted to Mahler’s 
“Lied von der Erde,” which often enough 
has proved a good deal of a problem. 
It must be confessed that, to appreciate 
the work fully, it must be heard re- 
peatedly, whereupon the score reveals 
beauties hitherto undreamed of. In con- 
formity with the text, the music is de- 
cidedly Oriental, perhaps nowhere quite 
so pronouncedly as in Chapter 3: “Von 
der Jugend.” Withal, the full realization 
of the grandeur of this composition, for 
which Nikisch, with considerable devo- 
tion, has made propaganda in at least 
three performances, is not so much a 
matter of musical understanding as of 
sensibility of the hearer’s nerve system. 
There is that in the score which takes 
hold of the heart-strings—a wealth of 
seductive melody, richly augmented by 
a masterful orchestration and apparently 
unrestricted by any familiar form. 

But if the work represents a grateful 
task for such an orchestra as the Phil- 
harmonic, led by such a conductor as 
Nikisch, the same is not always to be 
said for the singers. While the solo 
parts are written with a fair regard 
for the voice, it cannot be denied that the 
utmost is demanded of a singer’s abil- 
ity. The contralto, Ilona Durigo, was 
excellent. Her mastery of her part, 
tasteful style and intelligence were a 
source of unalloyed pleasure, which 
reached its climax with her singing of 
the final chapter, “Der Abschied,” un- 
questionably the most effective and com- 
prehensive number of the composition. 


American in Tenor Part 


Our compatriot, George Meader, who 
sang the tenor part, again displayed to 
good advantage the superb quality of his 
tenor, as also his ability to cope with a 
task exceeding in difficulty that of most 
opera singers, but with many of his ef- 
fects marred by his tendency to strangle 
his covered tones. Enthusiastic ap- 
plause greeted the performance. 

In the second half of the evening, Mr. 
Nikisch brought out in Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” all the buoyancy and spirit in 
which the work abounds. 

To commemorate the 150th anniver- 
sary of Goethe’s matriculation at the 
University of Leipsic, the Stadttheater 
of that city, on Oct. 16, gave a perform- 
ance of Goethe’s “Satyros,” for which 
Dr. Edgar Istel wrote the complementary 
music. The waves of enthusiasm ran 
high on this day of celebration of the 
nation’s idol, and Dr. Istel came in for 
a good share of the general praise. The 
press of Leipsic speaks of this musical 
product of the well-known writer in 
terms of high esteem, saying that the 
music fully answers its purpose, being 
effective in the most important moments 
and accomplishing these effects with 
comparatively simple and never preten- 
tious means. 

Berlin, Oct. 27, 


Mafalda Salvatini of the Royal Opera 
gave a recital devoted to arias and lieder 
in Beethoven Hall last Thursday. 
Thanks to her exquisite vocal means and 
her splendid routine, the soprano suc- 
ceeded in creating a deep impression, 
wherever her art was employed in the 
interpretation of works from her accus- 
tomed operatic sphere. In lieder, she 
cannot be measured according to the 
standard of concert artists. The hall 
was well filled and the audience appre- 
ciative. 

The same applies, even to a much 


greater extent, to last night’s concert in 
Beethoven Hall, given by the Grum- 
bacher Vocal Quartet, consisting of 
Jeanette Grumbacher, soprano; Therese 
Schnabel, contralto; George A. Walter, 
tenor, and Arthur van Eweyk, baritone, 
with Artur Schnabel at the piano. The 
two male singers are Americans. The 
excellent work of this quartet has been 
frequently enough commented upon. Its 
reputation has spread to many points 
in Europe outside of Germany. Last 
night the four sang Brahms numbers 
somewhat indifferently in one or two in- 
stances, but otherwise with all their 
usual finished art. They brought out 
a group of novelties, entitled “Klange 
aus dem Orient,” by Fritz Lissauer. I 
presume the composer is ready to con- 
sider himself something of a musical 
impressionist, for momentary impres- 
sions seem to mean everything to him. 
And his work might pass, even so, if 
only the sequence of voices were treated 
more harmoniously and if the melodious 
moments were more lucid. However, 
Lissauer was called to the platform to 
bow his acknowledgments with the art- 
ists. The public clamored for more, but 
with admirable sense the artists refused 
to give a single encore. Bravo! 
O. P. JACOB. 


Lecture-Recital on “Opera in English” 


On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 21 in the 
Brooklyn Home of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the National Opera Company of 
America, Inc., presented one of its novel 
lecture-concerts before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. This lecture is illus- 
trative of the methods which the Na- 
tional Opera Company of America, Inc., 
is undertaking for opera in English. 
Carl Fiqué of Brooklyn, in an interesting 
address discussed the history of opera. 
Charles A. Kaiser, artistic director of 
the company, revealed the purpose of the 
movement. Mr. Kaiser and Mrs. Kather- 
eine Haines Hulling presented excerpts 
from operas, first in the foreign tongue 
and then in English. 
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AMERICANS IN VIENNA CONCERTS AND OPERA 


William Miller Creates Tenor Role in Premiére at the Hofoper of the New ‘Mona Lisa,” and Alfred 
Piccaver Gains Favor in Revival of “‘Elisir d’Amore’’—Edyth Walker Soloist in ‘“Meisterabende”’ 
—Mahler’s Works Coming Into Their Own Five Years After Composer’s Death—Why Rosenthal 
Did Not Come to America This Season 


IENNA, Nov. 1.—Among the solo- 
ists announced to appear in this 
season’s concerts of the Tonkiinstler 
Verein the name of Moriz Rosenthal is 
to be found, and he is also to give a 
concert of his own in January. This 
is interesting in view of the fact that 
the famous pianist was under contract 
for a tour this winter in the United 
States. His strenuous efforts during 
the summer in Switzerland to get a 
safe conduct from the British govern- 
ment, and later in Vienna through the 
American Embassy were alike fruitless, 
and the replies from the Holland-Amer- 
ica line in Rotterdam to his application 
for booking amounted to a flat refusal 
to let him sail for the United States ex- 
cept on his own responsibility in incur- 
ring the risk of capture. The justice 
of these fears is fully confirmed by the 
statement in a letter to me from Mary 
Fulton Gibbons, the young American vio- 
linist, who returned to her home in 
Philadelphia last August, and with 
whom the well known pianist and com- 
poser, Roderich Bass, was to have given 
concerts in America this winter. At the 
last moment he yielded to advice to re- 
main in Austria, and Miss Gibbons 
writes: “The British warships would 
have taken Mr. Bass off, as their officers 
frankly admitted to me after they had 
boarded the Christianiafjord.” 

One of the first of the season’s larger 
concerts was the song recital of Josef 
Schwarz on Oct. 2 in the large Musik- 
Vereins hall, in which he bade farewell 
to Vienna, for he has now joined the 
Berlin Opera. He was lavishly ap- 
plauded after each number of his long 
program. The accompanying orches- 
tra, recruited from various musical or- 
ganizations in Vienna, did well under 
Nedbal’s lead, and Hermine Kahane, a 
Leschetizky pupil, achieved well merited 
success by her delicate playing of Weber’s 
“Konzertstiick.” 

The next prominent soloist to be heard 
was Willy Burmester in the following 
week. To his mature art this master 
violinist adds great personal magnet- 
ism and never fails to please, especially 
in his delightful adaptations from old 
composers which always form part of 
his program and this time were from 


Schubert, Field, Haydn and Hummel. 
However, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
dominated the program, succeeding 


Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor, the Lar- 
ghetto of which was played with a 
sweetness of tone that captivated the 
audience. Nedbal again conducted, on 
this occasion at the head of the Ton- 
kiinstler Orchestra. 


Mahler Coming Into His Own 


Mahler’s Second Symphony, the one 
in C minor known by the designation 
“Urlicht” (First Light), was produced 
on Oct. 13 by the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, under Conductor Tittel, with Mmes. 
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Elizza and Kittel as soloists, all of the 
Hofoper, and the choir of the Sing- 
akademie. This work of the lamented 
composer is an expression of melancholy 
and, while adhering strictly to prescribed 
classical lines, glows with a modern 
brilliant color of orchestration and is 
pervaded by daring leaps of fancy. 
Even the light airiness and grace of the 





Alfred Piccaver, the American Tenor 
of the Vienna Hofoper, as “Nemorino” 
in “L’Elisir d’Amore” 


simple country dance are invested with 
a power to make them of lasting value, 
though so insinuating in melody as to 
linger in the memory. Five years after 
the composer’s death justice is being 
done him. At the close of the work, 
endless applause filled the large hall. 

The first of the so-caller “Meister- 
abende,” on Oct. 22, found the Musik 
Vereins Saal completely sold out and 
Strauss, to whom the evening was de- 
voted, at the head of the Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra. The program was composed 
solely of works by him—the symphonic 
poem “Don Juan,” the “Tod and Ver- 
klarung” and two military marches, a 
concession to the times, though written 
long before the war. But the sensation 
of the evening was the Zerbinetta aria 
from “Ariadne,” which was sung by 
Selma Kurz with complete mastery. 
This singer later in the evening gave 
a lovely rendering of the songs “Morgen” 
and “Cacilie,” the latter of which she 
was compelled to repeat. 

Edyth Walker Soloist 

The second of the master evenings 
took place on Oct. 29, and offered an at- 
tractive trio of composers in Schubert, 
Weber and Mahler, with Edyth Walker 
and Conductor Gustav Brecher of Co- 


logne as masterful interpreters. Vienna 
does not forget its favorites, and Miss 
Walker was greeted with flattering 
warmth when she appeared for her first 
number, the grand aria from “Oberon,” 
which followed upon the overture to that 
opera. The dramatic force with which 
Miss Walker executed this apostrophe 
to the ocean in her beautiful voice met 
with the full appreciation of the vast 
audience which was lavish of its plaud- 
its in her ensuing numbers also, delight- 
ful songs by Mahler, of which particu- 
larly the “Lieder eines fahrenden Ge- 
sellen” were given with depth of feeling 
and noble simplicity. Conductor Brecher 
led the accompaniments with fine under- 
standing and earlier in the evening gave 
a very beautiful interpretation of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 

The first of the subscription concerts, 
both of the Konzert Verein and the Ton- 
kiinstler Verein, have now taken place. 
Beethoven’s “Ninth” was chosen for the 
concert of the latter organization, and 
its performance under Nedbal was ex- 
ceedingly good, on the whole. 

The first Gesellschaftsconcert, Oct. 27, 
opened with Goldmark’s 113th Psalm and 
his a capella choral composition of 
Luther’s “Wer sich die Musik erkiest,” 
beautifully sung by the choir of the 
Singakademie. Bruckner’s Mass in D 
Minor, one of his least heard masses, 
was splendidly performed under Con- 
ductor Franz Schalk and Emil Sauer’s 
Concerto in E Minor, an effective and 
pleasing composition, was played by the 
composer himself in faultless manner. 

The latest performance for war char- 
ities was a presentation last week in the 
large hall of the Concerthaus of Suppé’s 
charming operetta, “Die schéne Gala- 
thee,” in which Selma Kurz sang the 
title part, Frau Jeritza was a dashing 
Ganymede, Herr Maikl a dignified Pyg- 
malion and Herr Zeska a comic Midas. 


The “Mona Lisa” Premiére 


The season’s first novelty at the Hof- 
oper was “Mona Lisa,” presented Oct. 
4, book by Beatrice Dovsky, a Vienna 
writer of some note, music by Max 
Schillings, conductor at Stuttgart, where 
the first performance of the opera any- 
where had taken place shortly before. 
Director Gregor staged the work with 
greatest care and deserves warm appre- 
ciation for bringing out a new work at 
all in view of the stress of the times. 
The book is undoubtedly dramatic and 
effective and Schillings, hitherto known 
as a composer of refined methods and 
as following in the lines of Wagner, has 
managed to adapt himself with surpris- 
ing skill to his task of glaringly theat- 
rical composition, much in the Puccini 
style, with a leaning, in fact, to the 
technique of the younger Italian school 
in declamation and_ characterization. 
There is much of high artistic worth in 
the work, many of the motives are of 
harmonic beauty, and the orchestration 
is vivid and eloquent, rich in coloring 
and tone. 

The production was excellent, the or- 
chestra splendid, under Conductor Reich- 
wein, the Mona Lisa of Frau Jeritza a 
strong impersonation both dramatically 
and musically. The American, William 
Miller, as the lover, has only the first 
duet with Mona Lisa, after which he is 
forced to hide his fine tenor, if not under 
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a bushel, yet within Francesco's fateful 


cabinet. - All in all, the work scored a 
success and is undergoing numerous 
repetitions. 


As counterbalance to the succession 
of horrors of this modern opera, the 
Hofoper a few evenings afterward pre- 
sented a revival of Donizetti’s time-hon- 
ored “Elisir d’Amore,” a sort of dessert 
of sweets after having supped on curry 
and caviare. Here also an American 
had the leading tenor part, silver-voiced 
Alfred Piccaver, who gave a most sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the Nemorino. 
The famous “Una Furtiva Lagrima” 
was given with luscious tone. 

It is stated that Anna Mildenburg, 
the famous dramatic soprano, will retire 
from the Hofoper in February, 1916, 
much to the regret and somewhat to the 
surprise of her many admirers. 

ADDIE FUNK. 





SEATTLE’S FREE MUSIC 





Church Organists Supplying the Need— 
Concert of Norwegian Music 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—Lacking 
a municipal auditorium in which music 
can be given free to the community 
during the winter, the organists of the 
larger churches are putting on splendid 
programs Sunday afternoons, assisted 
by leading vocalists, to fill this need of 
free music for the public. Judson 
Mather of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church; Ferdinand Dunkley, First 
Methodist Episcopal, and Arthur H. 
Bewell, First Presbyterian, have given 


their first concerts, assisted by Grace 
Farrington Homsted, Ethel Peterson, 
Elizabeth Jaques, Mrs. Arthur H. 


Bewell and Hiram H. Tuttle. Many 
persons attend these concerts each Sun- 
day. 

The music committee of the Sunset 


Club, Mrs. Frederick Bentley, chairman, 
is giving a series of musicales, with vis- 
iting musicians as soloists. On Nov. 17, 
Maude Scruby, violoncellist and Mme. 
Clare Summer, pianist, of Vancouver, 
B. C., gave a delightful program. 

The concert of the Norwegian Male 
Chorus on Nov. 17, given in “Norway 
Hall,” was like a bit of Norway trans- 
planted to Seattle, the building being a 
copy of an old Norwegian house. The 
chorus, under the direction of Rudolph 
Moller, did excellent work, especially in 
“Songer-Hilsen,” Grieg, and “Ossian,” 
by  Beschnitt. Clarence Sylliaasen, 
basso, sang several selections, “Big 
Ben,” by Pontet, being perhaps best re- 


ceived. He has a voice of beautiful 
quality. Mathilda Jacobson, soprano, 
sang several selections very acceptably. 
Arville Belstad, accompanist, gave 


strong support and in his piano solo, 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” Mendelssohn, ex- 
hibited fine musicianship. A. M. G. 
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CHRISTINE MILLER’S 
RIPENED ARTISTRY 


American Contralto Gives Note- 
worthy Recital of Songs in 
New York 


Christine Miller, contralto, was heard 
in an interesting program of songs at 
£olian Hall last Tuesday afternoon, a 
program ranging from Bach and Beet- 
hoven to Hugo Wolf and a group of 
modern English songs of Carpenter, 
Sibella, Kramer, Floridia and Horsman. 
Miss Miller’s interpretative powers and 
depth of understanding are well fitted 
to stand a severe test, and she manages 
at all times to control her voice artistic- 
ally enough to meet the demands made 
upon it. The air from Bach’s St. John 
Passion she sang with breadth of tone 
and dignity, and Beethoven’s “Die Trom- 


mel Geriihret” was replete with martial 
spirit and fire. In the Wolf group her 
understanding of the poetry and her 
dramatic instinct stood her in good stead, 
especially in “Elfenlied,” which she had 
to repeat, and “Des Feuerreiter.” In 
“Kennst du das Land,” she expressed 
exactly the mood that the ccumposer 
intended. 

Inspiration certainly was not lacking 
for the English songs that closed the pro- 
gram, for Mr. Kramer was on hand to 
hear his composition, “The Last Hour,” 
while Mr. Cadman graciously bowed 
acknowledgement for his popular “Land 
of the Sky Blue Water.” Both songs 
were enthusiastically received, as well as 
Tagore’s “The Day Is no More,” and 
“Bird of the Wilderness,” set to music 
by Carpenter and Horsman respectively. 
Miss Miller proved herself a_ serious 
artist, at all times, giving a faithful and 
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The Distinguished Teacher of Singing 





sincere interpretation, without resorting 
to the mannerisms that singers so fre- 
quently depend upon these days. Carl 
Bernthaler supplied adequate accompani- 
ments. H. B. 





MISS INGRAM IN GREENSBORO 


Contralto Sings Charmingly at North 
Carolina Normal College 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Nov. 13.—Frances 
Ingram, the Chicago contralto, recently 
delighted a tremendous audience at the 
State Normal College of this city. She 
presented a widely varied program, 
giving artistic interpretations to all her 
numbers. She has the natural qualities 
of a gifted singer, with a pure contralto 
and a charming personality. Arthur 
Fram gave splendid support as accom- 
panist and appeared to advantage in his 
solo number. 

In a recent concert given by the choir 
of West Market Street Methodist Church 
Maunder’s “Song of Thanksgiving” was 
sung by a chorus of twenty-five voices, 
with Mrs. J. S. Michaux, soprano; Mrs. 
Mortimer Browning, soprano; Mrs. E. 
C. Caldwell. contralto; Karl Ljung, 
tenor, and Edgar Clapp, baritone. Mor- 
timer Browning is organist and choir- 
master. 

The annual faculty recital of Greens- 
boro College for Women was held Nov. 
9 in the college chapel. The soloists pre- 
sented their numbers to great advantage, 
giving musicianly interpretations. Those 
who appeared were Marguerite James, 
Marjorie Gaskins, Annice Siler, pianists; 
Mortimer Browning, organist and pian- 
ist; Mary Anna Jones, soprano; D. W. 
Smith, baritone; Robert L. Roy, violin- 
ist; Bessie L. "Alderman, accompanist, 
and Conrad Lahser, director and ’cellist. 








On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 7, Mr. 
Paderewski will give a concert in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, under the aus- 
pices of the Society for Prevention and 
Relief of Tuberculosis. 
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formerly of Paris and Munich 
has located in America owing 
to the war and will receive 
a few pupils in addition to 
those who came over with her. 
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WITHERSPOON IN 
RECITAL OF SONGS 


Carnegie Hall Audience Pays 
High Tribute to Art of 
Noted Basso 

Herbert Witherspoon’s vogue as a re- 


cital singer is increasing. For the past 
two years the Metropolitan’s American 








one of his compositions, writes Carl V. 
Lachmund in The Etude, you find a cli- 
matic outburst at which one might ex- 
claim: “See, the conquering hero 
comes!” Once when a young man was 
interpreting a typical melody of this 
sort in a rather maidenish manner, the 
Master cried: “Why, that is one of 
those melodies, each—note—of—which 
should be fairly rammed into the ears of 
the listener.” And with this he illus- 
trated the idea with his extended thumb 
against the young man’s ear. Turning 
to us, he added, sotto voce: “And really 
one ought to give the listener a kick with 
each note to make sure he will feel its 


significance”; then, with a shrug, and 
as if parenthetically to himself, “but 
one cannot do that.” 


basso has contented himself with A®olian 
Hall as the scene of his appearances. 
This season he concluded that Carnegie 
Hall was better suited to his needs and 
accordingly his annual New York recital 
took place there on Nov. 23. The larger 
house proved fit and proper for the 
event. 

His program, lengthy, exacting and 
largely meritorious in musical content, 
follows: 

Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves (Julius 
Caesar), Handel; Priifung des _ Kiissens, 
Beethoven; Gute Nacht,’ Friilingstraum, 
Gruppe aus den Tartarus, Schubert; Heim- 
lichkeit, Loewe; Die heil’ drei Kd6nige, 
Lange-Mueller; Blauveilchen, Humperdinck, 
first time in New York; Auf dem griinen 
Balcon, Hugo Wolf; Heimliche Aufforderung, 
Richard Strauss; Chanson Hebraique, Alex. 


Georges, first time in New York; Les Vio- 
lettes, Charles Widor, first time in New York; 
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Ils verre trois petits chats blancs, Gabriel = Nov. 14—N. Y., Vanderbilt Hotel. 

Pierne ; ger le soir, Felix Fourdrain, new zi , 

and first time in New York; Carnaval, Felix = Nov. 26—N. Y., Waldorf-Astoria. 

Fourdrain; When the King Went Forth to = D 3 P d R. I 

War, yg UR bee I ane These Little ec. J——T rovidence, IN. |. 

Feet o ine, Rubinstein; Ethiopia Saluting = 

the Colors, Burleigh; Three Men of Merri’, Dec. 5—Hoboken (Elks). = 

Gid Hnelish, Twelve Days of Christmas, Dec. 6—Albany Sym. Orch. = 
As an artistic and highly intelligent = Dec. 11—Chicago (pending). = 

interpreter of songs Mr. Witherspoon = Dec. 18—N. Y., Rubenstein Club. = 

established an honorable reputation long = ; = 

ago. He has mastered the many and Jan. 14—Jersey City Choral Soc. = 

subtle secrets of expressive delivery, of Jan. 18—Philadelphia Haydn Soc. : 

musicianly phrasing and what else con- . 3 

tributes to the efficiency and finish of Feb. 8—Summit Choral Soc. = 

lieder singing. What he attempted last Apr. 23—Boston (pending). = 

p 
week he set forth with the assur- hes, 23~-Patsecen Pouivel. = 


ance and authority of the tempered and 
seasoned artist, and vocally he appeared 
in better form than either last season or 
the year preceding. Only now and then 
did some of his higher tones give’ evi- 
dence of strain and a certain dryness of 
quality. 

After the German group Mr. Wither- 
spoon received from his pupils a huge 
wreath and a loving cup. His work 
throughout the concert was vigorously 
applauded. Richard Hagemann, accom- 
panied effectively, as always. H. F. P. 


May 2—Newark Festival. 
May 8—Ridgewood Choral Soc. 
May 
N. Y. Liederkranz. 
N. Y. Arion Soc. 
Nashua Festival. 


1 1—Jersey City Festival. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


All London Concerts Follow Philharmonic Society’s Early Hour Example — Clara Butt and Her Three 
Sisters Introduce Quartet Written Specially for Them—English Composers Urged to Write 
Chamber Music with a Program—Humperdinck Provides Incidental Music for New Play by 
Thoma— How Massenet Helped Leoncavallo to a Permanent Foothold in the Music World— 
Beecham’s Popular-Price Opera Season Indefinitely Extended—New American ‘Carmen’? 
Suggests Calvé to Londoners. 














AKING the cue from the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra has now changed the 
hour of its evening concerts to 6.15. 
Gradually, all the concert societies, as 
well as the theaters, are becoming ad- 
justed to the new order of things. 

In beginning its concerts at 6.15 the 
Philharmonic Society has undertaken to 
keep its programs limited in time dura- 
tion to an hour and a half, in order not 
to conflict with the patrons’ dinner hour. 
On one or two occasions, when, by way 
of exception, the program may last 
longer, the concert will be begun a quar- 
ter of an hour earlier. Last season the 
Royal Choral Society changed over from 
evening to afternoon concerts and all of 
this season’s concerts also will begin 
in the afternoon. As for recitals, prac- 
tically all of them are given in the after- 
noon. 

. 25 2 

ROMISING to devote half the pro- 
ceeds to the fund she established 
last year for providing employment for 
artists adversely affected by the war, and 
aptly inserting a vocal “Promise of Life” 
in the program, as is her wont both in 
war and peace, Clara Butt surrounded 
herself with noteworthy artists at her 
London concert the other day—her only 
London appearance for this season, ac- 

cording to the announcement. 

Leénard Borwick, that eminently satis- 
fying English pianist of “millionaire 
baking powder” connections; Gervase 
Elwes; the Welsh tenor with whom New 
York oratorio lovers have had a clap- 
ping acquaintance from a brief visit 
of his a few seasons back, and Marie 
Hall, the violinist, all contributed to the 
program. 

But perhaps for the greater number 
of Clara Butt followers the climax of the 
program’s interest lay in the appear- 
ance of her three sisters with the popu- 
lar contralto of heroic stature. The 
Butt and Hook sisters sang a quartet 
specially composed for them by Liza Leh- 
mann, entitled “The Birth of the 
Flowers.” Of Mme. Butt’s sisters, Paul- 
ine, Ethel and Hazel, only one, Ethel 
Hook, has distinguished herself to any 
extent on the concert stage. She also 
is a contralto. 

Few, indeed, are the concert-givers in 
London even in times of peace who can 
rely upon ticket purchasers for an audi- 
ence of satisfactory dimensions, but the 
advance announcement, “Free list sus- 
pended,” was sufficient in itself to indi- 
cate the hold Mme. Butt has on the 
public. Moreover, her concert was given 
in Albert Hall, which has an immense 
seating capacity. The only concession 
made was in the case of wounded soldiers 
and sailors, who were admitted at half 
price. 





*” * * 


LURE into the domain of program 
music was held out to composers 

of chamber music by Isidore de Lara 
at one of his “All British” concerts in 
London the other day, when he offered 
a prize of $50 for an instrumental quar- 
tet, each voice of which should repre- 
sent a character. By way of illustration 
he suggested the story of “Faust” as the 
basis of a composition in which Mar- 
querite would be represented by the vio- 
lin, Martha by the second violin, Faust 
by the viola and Mephistopheles by the 


cello, each instrument suggesting the 
traits of the particular character de- 
picted. 


Here is a new field for chamber mu- 
sic. Of all kinds of music it has been 
most successful heretofore in resisting 
all temptations to leave the rarified at- 
mosphere of absolute music. The as- 
signing of a special instrument to a 
special character is not a novel idea 
by any means—Richard Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote,” in which the Don is repre- 


appears, has turned his hand again to 
the sort of work he found so congenial 
in writing the “stage music,” as the Ger- 
mans call it, for “The Miracle.” He 
has now completed the incidental music 
to a little one-act war work by Ludwig 
Thoma, which bears the title, “Christ- 
nacht.” The piece is to have its first 
performance in Munich. 
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On Right: Scene from the Berlin Production of Max Schillings’s New Opera, “Mona Lisa,” 





by Leonardo da Vinci, to picture-lovers. 
For his new three-act comic: opera, 
“Dame Kobold,” Felix Weingartner has 
been librettist as well as composer. The 
comedy of the same name by the illus- 
trious Spaniard Calderon provided him 
with the material. After the premiére 
of the work in Darmstadt the composer’s 
ardently loyal Berlin following will have 
an opportunity of hearing and seeing it 
at the Deutsches Opernhaus in Char- 
lottenburg, the institution, by the way, at 
which Eleanor Painter served her oper- 
atic apprenticeship. 
+ * * 
ee Italy entered the war it kepi 
Leoncavallo busy trying to “ex- 
plain” himself to his German customers 
who resented the active anti-Germanism 
attributed to him. Since his country 
joined the Allies, however, and contem- 
porary Italian composers were automat- 
ically deported from German opera 
houses, the composer of “Pagliacci” has 
been under less of a diplomatic strain 
and has felt free to express his fra- 
ternal feelings toward the French. 
It was Paris, he admits, which after 








at the Royal Opera, the Char- 


acters Represented Being “The Stranger,” as Impersonated by Frau Kemp, and “The Monk,” as Impersonated by 


Herr Kirchner. 


The First Berlin Performance Was Conducted by Richard Strauss 


On Left: Richard Strauss in the Music Room of His Country Home at Garmisch, Bavaria, Seated at the Ibach Piano De- 
signed by Emanuel von Seidl, at Which He Completed His New “Alpine” Symphony 


sented by the ’cello and Sancho Panza 
by the viola, has been cited as an in- 
stance of the application of the idea in 
modern orchestral works, while the most 
elaborate development of it is found in 
Wagner’s system of special motives for 
special characters, with subsequent vari- 
ants of the motives to suggest psycho- 
logical changes. 

To apply this idea to chamber music 
would make extraordinary demands up- 
on the ingenuity of the composer. If it 
proved inadequate his music would run 
a perilous risk of being a burlesque. 

* * * 


ITTLE has been heard of Engelbert 
Humperdinck of late, apart from 
desultory rumors concerning a new opera 
supposed to be engaging his attention, 
but the composer of “Hansel und 
Gretel” and “The Goose Girl,” as it now 


While the new Max Schillings Renais- 
sance opera, “Mona Lisa,” has been 
claiming the lion’s share of interest in 
Germany’s opera world since the opening 
of the new season, another Renaissance 
opera, whose premiére occurred rather 
inconspicuously at the Leipsic Municipal 
Theater last season, has just won a note- 
worthy success at the Munich Court 
Theater. This is “Don Juan’s Last Ad- 
venture,” by the Berlin composer, Paul 
Graener, whose name is gradually be- 
coming one to conjure with in the con- 
temporary musical history of Germany. 

As for “Mona Lisa,” while the Schil- 
lings novelty has been favorably com- 
mented upon by some German critics, 
there are other opera-lovers to whom the 
reason for its being accepted by so many 
of the German opera houses is as in- 
scrutable a mystery as is the smile of 
the original Mona Lisa, as immortalized 


having been a mute witness of his early 
financial struggles, first brought him 
success. At one time he was dubbed 
“the musician of the Comédie Francaise” 
—that was when he was intimately asso- 
ciated with some of France’s great lit- 
erary and dramatic men who were still 
in the making. He used to play ac- 
companiments for the younger Coquelin, 
his special friend, who had an agree- 
able voice and liked to sing in public. 
When he first arrived in Paris, in 
1882, Leoncavallo was wearing a fez and 
his baggage censisted solely of a couple 
of Turkish pipes. That was all he pos- 
sessed at that time, he told the Paris 
Excelsior in an interview the other day. 
Thanks to the influence of Mahmoud 
Hamdy, brother of the Egyptian viceroy, 
for whom he was engaged as chamber 


[Continued on page 18] 
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pianist, he had been appointed director 
of the military music at Cairo. The 
bombardment of Alexandria, however, 
shattered his baton, so to speak, and he 
had to flee. He made his way to Paris 
and there began to realize the difficulties 
besetting a poor Italian without friends. 

“T played piano accompaniments at 
second and third class cafés,” he says, 
“but my first real success was won at 
Creil. A company had to come to Paris 
to give a concert but at the last moment 
was unable to obtain a piano. I man- 
aged to get hold of an ancient harmon- 
ium and made a hit that attracted the 
notice of the Paris agencies. The direc- 
tor of the Eldorado, M. Renard, sent for 
me, and in due time I was writing ro- 
mances for Amiati and other stars of 
the period. 

“Although I was soon doing well finan- 
cially I did not intend to spend my life 
as a café-chantant composer. As luck 
would have it, Massenet happened to 
want a pianist for rehearsals of his 
“Hérodiade.” This gave me a footing 
which I have since maintained. I be- 
came acquainted with the celebrated 
baritone, Victor Maurel, who interested 
himself on my behalf with the Milan 


publisher, Ricordi, and further created 
the réle of Tonio in my ‘Pagliacci.’ ” 
The rotund Ruggiero feels bound to 
France also by virtue of the fact that 
he married a Frenchwoman. 
* * * 


i ae unexpected appearance of a new 

American Carmen in London was a 
case of one singer’s illness being an- 
other’s opportunity at the Shaftesbury 
Theater, where Thomas Beecham is di- 
recting a season of opera in English at 
popular prices. 

Marta Wittkowska, who was a useful 
member of the Chicago Opera Company 
for one season, was the American to 
whom the opportunity came, and she had 
the satisfaction of placing to her credit 
the greatest success she has ever won 
in London. She had been heard in vari- 
ous réles at Covent Garden, but the 
Daily Telegraph can recall no perform- 
ance of hers that was quite as good as 
her Carmen—“the Carmen of Calvé,” 
not in all its wealth of detail yet, of 
course, nor in the peculiar and indi- 
vidual quality of tone color, “but the 
foundations were the same.” 

This New York girl was a contralto 
when she made her London début and 
she was still a contralto when she sang 
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in this country, but when her engage- 
ment with the Chicago organization was 
ended she went back to England and 
submitted to the process of metamor- 
phosis into a dramatic soprano. She 
then sang Jsolde in Raymond Roze’s 
special season at Covent Garden. 

The Shaftesbury Theater season has 
proved so remarkably successful that 
the original term of six weeks, which ex- 
pired the other day, has now been ex- 
tended indefinitely. To meet the de- 
mand for matinées an extra matinée, 
on Thursday, has been added to the 
schedule, so that now there are perform- 
ances on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons and every week 
evening excepting Monday, that evening 
being set apart to enable the company 
to rest. 

Miss Wittkowska is the second Amer- 
ican singer to distinguish herself at the 
Shaftesbury. Jeanne Brola has _ re- 
peated several times the success she won 
on her first appearance there as Tosca 
a few weeks ago. 

* * * 

HEN an artist in the public eye has 
a name that lends itself readily 
to punning there is no escape from the 
consequences. But, for the matter of 
that, what artist would willingly ob- 
struct any channel of publicity? One 
of the younger German singers rapidly 
coming to the fore is Charlotte Uhr, a 
soprano of fresh voice and charming 
personality, who has gone over to the 
Dresden Court Opera this season after 
three years of rapid progress at the 

Frankfort-on-Main Municipal Opera. 

Now “Uhr” is the German word for 
“clock.” A Frankfort correspondent of 
a Berlin paper in bewailing the singer’s 
departure takes advantage of his oppor- 
tunity: “As Manon she came, as Manon 
she went. Facetious people maintained 
that an Uhr must go. We, however, re- 
gret this. It would have pleased us bet- 
ter if it had stopped—with us.” 

The lady, whose departure seemed so 
untimely to her Frankfort friends, not- 
withstanding her name, was married a 
few months ago to Rudolph Krasse't, one 
of the conductors of the Charlottenburg 
Deutsches Opernhaus. 

* * & 

appt CHALIAPINE is to make 

guest appearances in Moscow short- 
ly in “Sadko,” “Roussalka,” “Khovan- 
schina,” “Boris Godounow” and other 
Russian operas, as well as Massenet’s 
“Don Quixote,” and there has been an 
unprecedented demand for seats. Opera 
is evidently»flourishing in Moscow just as 
it is in Petrograd. 

Dmitri Smirnoff, the Russian tenor ot 
one season at the Metropolitan, whither 
he was born on the waves of a Monte 
Carlo reputation, has not been called 
to arms as yet. He and Ivan Altschef- 
sky have been singing at some of the 
Kussewitzky concerts in Moscow and 
Petrograd. Altschefsky is the tenor 
who was worsted by our climate when 
he came over for Oscar Hammerstein’s 
first Manhattan season and afterward 
became a favorite with Paris Opéra au- 
diences. 

NGLAND’S most musical peer, Lord 

Howard de Walden, is now filling 
a role in striking contrast to that of the 
“angel” of productions of Joseph Hol- 
brook operas, for which he supplies the 
librettos. “The Children of Don,” pro- 
duced by Oscar Hammerstein at the Lon- 
don Opera House, and “Dylan,” staged 
by the Beechams at Drury Lane last 
year, were both the result of his col- 
laboration with Holbrooke. 

A message received in London from 
a recent arrival at Gallipolli contained 
this sentence: “The first person I met 
on landing—a man in a dirty shirt and 
trousers, no coat, filthy and begrimed, 
heaving sacks of corn about—was Lord 
Howard de Walden.” 





* * 
HE music editor of the London Daily 
Sketch has been deluged with 
superfluous patriotic ballads, accom- 
panied by requests for a critical opinion 
and assistance in getting them published 
until he has found it necessary to issue 
this notice to the composers: 

“IT can only repeat old Sir John 
Stainer’s delightful ambiguity in simi- 
lar circumstances—‘Sir, I have received 
your music and much like it.’ ” 
as ah Oe 








The most “high-brow” of German mu- 
sical publications, Die Musik, has now 
ceased to exist after a career of fifteen 
years. 
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CON TRALTO 





Success as soloist with 
Concordia Society 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Nov. 22, 1915 





“Marie Morrisey, who gave away 
the secret yesterday that she was 
born in Wilkes-Barre—years ago, 
and had had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of a few months cf baby- 
hood here, before her mother 
ruthlessly took her away from 
the daily sight of the Susque- 
hanna—for they lived on South 
River street near Terrace. Marie 
Morrisey I say is a very highly 
creditable product cf this natiwv- 
ity. for charm of presence and of 
voice. She had much charm, is 
undeniably pretty in the best 
sense, which includes dignity. 
She knows how to appear and 
disappear, and she turns on with- 
al, a smile winning enough to 
coax a bird out of a warm nest 
into a November breeze. 

How much of her manner is 
nature and how much acquired 
does not matter in the least for 
it seems absolutely easy grace. 
She holds her head well up, and 
sings as if it were the only thing 
desirable in life. Her zwown was 
stunning but she would be stun- 
ning in almost any sartorial 
framing, and she has a turn of 
the head and the quick glance 
that suggests the way Sembrich 
finishes a songz. All this is very 
well, but Miss Morrisey adds what 
is most necessary, in the voice. 


It is warm, rich, rounded 
contralto of large range and 
she used nearly two full 
octaves of it last night with 
consistent placement. She 
did better tone work as to 
color, as she went on, and 
really woke to a high quality 
of musicianship in the 
Brahms where her earnest- 
ness and artistic perceptions 
were fully summoned. She 
has most beautiful legato, 
and a system of diction that 
answers the canons of cor- 
rect taste — violating them 
nowhere and nowhere tor- 
turing words. She spins a 
tone into filmy airiness, and 
has, as this would imply, a 
well managed control of 
breath. 


She has excellent natural in- 
terpretive faculty, reaches a 
climax well, varies her tonal 
coloring persuasively and 
does that especially grateful 
thing—ends her phrases 
with most appealing sense of 
rhythm and balance of 
structure. 


She gave a very delightful im- 
pression, and it may be said of 
her that wide popularity in the 
American concert realm will not 
be a long delayed consummation.” 


—Wesley E. Woodruff, in Wilkes-Barre 
Record, Novy. 22, 1915. 
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STOKOWSKI PROGRAM 
DEVOTED TO “RING” 


First Wagner Concerts of Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra Season 
Draw Big Audiences 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 1915. 


HE Philadelphia Orchestra’s first all- 
Wagner program of the season was 
presented at the Academy of Music last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
when Mr. Stokowski conducted a truly 
notable performance of selections from 
the “Nibelungen Ring.” Noticeable was 
the fact that, while there was no soloist, 
on Friday the double line of would-be 
ticket purchasers had the appearance of 
that attracted by a famous vocalist or 
instrumental performer, and that there 
were not enough seats to accommodate all 


of the applicants. Another capacity 
audience was present on Saturday eve- 
ning, emphasizing the fact that a Wag- 
nerian concert, in Philadelphia at least, 
is in itself an event of importance. 
That this is so is no cause for won- 
derment when the manner in which last 
week’s program was played is taken into 
consideration, for not only does Mr. 
Stokowski seem to have a special fond- 
ness and aptitude for Wagner composi- 
tions, but the orchestra as a whole is 
heard at its best when the music of the 
German master is given it to perform. It 
was indeed a skillfully arranged and ad- 
mirably interpreted program which last 
week’s audiences listened to with so much 
of evident enjoyment and such cordially 
expressed appreciation, with excerpts 
from the four “Ring” dramas, as follows: 
‘‘Das Rheingold,’’ Entrance of the Gods 
into Wathalla, Invocation of Alberich to the 
Nibelungen; ‘‘Die Walkure,’ Ride of the 
Valkyries, Wotan’s Farewell and the Fire 
Music; “‘Siegfried,’’ Waldweben; ‘“‘Gotterdam- 


merung,’’ Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral March, Closing Scene. 


The orchestra will give no local con- 
certs this week, being on its first tour of 
the season, with appearances in several 
cities in Ohio, Michigan and New York. 

Josef Hofmann was the recipient of 
numerous honors when he appeared at the 
Academy of Music Wednesday afternoon 
and gave what was announced as his only 
Philadelphia recital this season. Hof- 
mann interpreted in his most skillful and 
musicianly manner a program which con- 
tained his own attractive arrangement 
of Four Old Dutch Songs and Etude C 
Minor, by Constantin von Sternberg, the 
Philadelphia pianist-composer, a work of 
much beauty and genuine artistic worth, 
which was brilliantly played. After his 
interpretation of Godowsky’s arrange- 
ment of Strauss’s “Fledermaus,” about 
the middle of the program, Hofmann was 
called back to the platform to receive 
over the footlights a huge basket of 
chrysanthemums, after which his evi- 
dent embarrassment was doubly increased 
by the appearance of Mayor Blanken- 
burg, followed by an usher bearing a 
huge laurel wreath adorned with an 
American flag. This the Mayor presented 
to the pianist, as he remarked, “in be- 
half of the music-loving public of Phila- 
delphia,” with the added explanation that 
“While, since the world began, the laurel 
wreath has been presented to heroes of 
war, we prefer to present the laurel 
wreath to the hero of music.” 

Mildred Dilling, harpist; David Griffin, 
baritone, and Edith Mahon, pianist, were 
the artists at a musicale given by Celeste 
D. Heckscher, Philadelphia’s  distin- 
guished musician, composer and _ presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
at her residence, 1611 Pine Street, last 
Monday afternoon. The occasion was for 
the purpose of introducing Miss Dilling 
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to a group of local musicians and music- 
lovers, and the impression made by this 
remarkable young harpist was such that 
her future appearances wili be looked 
forward to with pleasure. Between her 
two groups of numbers, all beautifully 
played, Mr. Griffin’s richly sonorous and 
sympathetic baritone was heard to excel- 
lent advantage in several songs, in- 
cluding “Vittoria, Vittoria” (seventeenth 
century Italian), by Carissimi. Miss 
Dilling, who is the harpist of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church of New York, 
and Mr. Griffin, who appeared twice last 
season with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and is well-known as a singer of unusual 
ability, are planning several appearances 
together, one of which will be at a re- 
cital to be given at the Acorn Club in 
this city. 

The Matinée Musical Club held its fifth 
annual luncheon at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Thursday afternoon, Nov. 18, with 
674 persons in attendance. Musical num- 
bers were furnished by Emily Stokes 
Hagar, Carrie Cope Maschal, sopranos; 
Marie Stone Langston, Clara Yocum 
Joyce, contraltos, and Ray Daniels Jones, 
pianist. A. L. I. 


Brief Extracts from 
John C. Freund’s Public Addresses. 


No. 3 - 


This movement—the culmination of the efforts, for years, of devoted men 
and women, many of whom have passed from us—has put heart into our music 
schools, music teachers, singers, players, musicians, Americans, Germans, 
French, English, Italians, Poles, Hollanders, Spaniards, Scandinavians, Russians 
—all!—who are here to earn their bread by music. 

It has put courage into our conductors to produce works by Americans! 

It has acquainted not only the people of this country but of the world 
with what we have already accomplished in music! 

It has caused great dailies, weeklies, magazines, to devote large space to 
musical matters, which formerly some almost ignored! 

It has caused our music publishers—especially the foreign ones—to regard 
the compositions of Americans with a more favorable eye. 

It has made even great foreign artists put compositions by Americans on 
their regular programs, instead of only occasionally venturing one, as an 
encore, or as a compliment to the accompanist. 

It has caused local musical managers to put in their contracts with foreign 
musicians that they must sing or play at least one composition by an American! 


It has caused leading daily papers to undertake concerts of high-class 
music for the masses at popular prices! 
It has started symphony orchestras, municipal orchestras and bands in 


It has caused thousands of young students to realize that they can get 
just as good musical instruction in their own country as they can in Europe. 


worked for years to make “music” an integral part of our public school system 


It has had much to do with the nation-wide movement four the standardiza- 
tion of music teaching, especially of vocal teaching, so as to eliminate the 
frauds and fakirs who degrade and dishonor an honorable profession. 

It has brought out the fact that within the last few decades our American 
musical industries have developed to a point where they lead the world, not 
only in quantity, but in quality, which they never could have done had we not 
been a pre-eminently music-loving nation and so given these industries a gen- 


It has opened the eyes of the American people to the fact that coincident 
with their wondrous advance in material welfare, they have made a correspond- 
ing and astonishing advance in culture, so that the old-world sneer that we 
are merely dollar-hunters, taking no interest in art, music, literature, the 
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It has caused the great women’s musical clubs to give concerts of American 
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It has had a notable effect in strengthening the hands of those who have 
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Damrosch Forces and Julia Culp Delight 
Brooklyn Hearers 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Walter Damrosch, provided a de- 
lightful program at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences on the after- 
noon of Saturday, Nov. 27. Julia Culp, 
accompanied by Coenraad v. Bos, en- 
thused her hearers with Carpenter’s 
“When I Bring Colored Toys,” Lieu- 
rance’s “Indian Lullaby,” “I’ve Been 
Roaming” from the Old English and 
Rogers’s “Wind Song” and “The Star.” 
The orchestral novelty, “Adventures in a 
Perambulator,” by Carpenter, was well 


received. is Be 





“Musical America” in College Library 
To the Editor of MuSsICAL AMERICA: 


MUSICAL AMERICA is placed on the 
shelves of our library weekly, and is a 
source of much interest and inspiration 
to those musically inclined. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY. 
Instructor in Organ and Theory, 
Miami University. 
Oxford, Ohio, Nov. 11, 1915. 


DEBUSSY’S FOREMOST 
AMERICAN EXPONENT 


George Copeland Again Revealed 
in That Light in His New 
York Recital 


George Copeland’s New York follow- 
ing is growing steadily and the Boston 
pianist might advantageously undertake 
more than one recital a year in this 
city. His appearance in A®olian Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week 
was signalized by a larger outpouring 
than ever of admirers of his subtle and 
exquisite artistry and enthusiasm was 
unrestrained. Mr. Copeland played a 
Sarabande and two Passepieds of Bach, 
Mozart’s great C Minor Fantasy, Cho- 
pin’s Valse, Op. 34, “Atolian Harp” 
Etude and G Minor Ballade, two Spanish 
dances, “Evocation” and “Recuerdos,” by 
Gabriel Grovlez and a Debussy group 
consisting of the “Feuilles Mortes,” 
“Danse de Puck,” “La Lune descend sur 
le Temple qui fut,’ “Ondine,” “Reflets 
dans l’eau” and “Poissons d’Or.” 


That Debussy and modern French mu- | 


sic generally are Mr. Copeland’s dis- 
tinctive province need hardly be empha- 
sized afresh. Indeed, there are not a 
few of his admirers who would be 
pleased to see him devote his energies 
exclusively to this genre of composition. 
Yet it would be amiss to consider his 
talents as so circumscribed and so re- 
stricted in scope as to conform satis- 
factorily only to the exigencies of a 
single style. Undoubtedly Chopin is not 
congenial to him; nor Schumann, nor 
Beethoven. Mr. Copeland once told the 
present writer that music of a personal 
quality never engaged his sympathies 
as did that of a detached, objective or- 
der. And at the concert in question his 
Chopin was surely the least successful 
of his achievements. The aristocratic 
waltz he played with a heavy hand and 
the Ballade was unyielding and tonally 
hard. And yet the Bach pieces showed 
an altogether admirable feeling for pro- 
portion, and reposeful charm of musical 
effect, a translucence and a simplicity of 
utterance altogether in accordance with 
their character. While in Mozart’s “Fan- 
tasy”—an oracular thing and prophetic 
of Beethoven—there throbbed a _ very 
real dramatic pulse. 

Nevertheless, Debussy furnishes the 
true sphere of Mr. Copeland’s predom- 
inance. Here is perfect community of 
sympathies and the happiest union of 
purpose and accomplishment. No pian- 
ist knows better than he how to create 
in this music ideal and exquisite tona! 
perspectives or to spin a more delicate, 
shimmering and_ iridescent’ texture. 
There is witchery in his fingers, a magic 
of fleetness; there are subtle evan- 
escences and eerie, impalpable’ tone 
wraiths; but at need there is virility and 
a free-spoken accent. Nothing could 
better illustrate Mr. Copeland’s . skill 
and diversity in music of this sort 
than his’ entrancing’ playing’ of 
“Feuilles Mortes” and the vivacious 
“Danse de Puck’; or the spectral “La 
Lune descend” and the swifty darting 
“Poissons d’Or.” The “Puck” had to be 
repeated. If any of these pieces has en- 
joyed a better performance in New 
York—even by Mr. Copeland himself— 
we do not recall the occasion. 

Grovlez’s Spanish dances—superbly 
given—are musically less engaging 
than the Granados dances that Mr. 
Schelling brought forward a_ week 
earlier; they are of a much more con- 
ventionally Spanish rhythmic pattern. 
The first is of little account, but, in 
structure and harmony, the second is 
rather more interesting, much as it owes 
Debussy. At the close of the program, 
Mr. Copeland gave a number of — 

oH. F. &. 
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Playing Piano for an Audience 
of 1200 ) Convicts at Sing Sing 


“Such Applause I Never Heard Before,” Says Leslie Hodgson, 
Who Gave a Concert There with Bianca Randall—A Con- 
siderable Degree of Intelligence as Well as Gratitude 
Evidenced in Attitude of the Prisoners Toward the Artee— 








LAYING for an audience of 1200 con- 
victs is not nearly so trying in the 
actual realization as it is in prospect, 
according to Leslie Hodgson, the New 
York pianist, who went up to Sing Sing 
with Bianca Randall, the well-known 
soprano, a few evenings ago, to give the 
first of this season’s concerts arranged 
for the entertainment of the prisoners, 
under the auspices of Warden Osborne’s 
Mutual Welfare League, which has been 
under such hot fire during the last week 
or so. Both of these artists were given 
such a royal reception that they were 
sorry when they had to leave. 

“It was my first experience in playing 
for such an audience,” said Mr. Hodgson 
the other day, “but Mme. Randall had 
sung twice at the Federal Prison at 
Atlanta—on one occasion there were six- 
teen bank presidents in her audience! I 
hadn’t looked forward to it with much 
pleasure, but as I went on rather short 
notice there was little time to think about 
it beforehand. I reflected that the 
audience would be slightly different in 
some respects from the usual one, and it 
would probably require the exercise of all 
one’s philosophy not to be disturbed by 
its special significance. But anything 
more exhilaratingly spontaneous than the 
applause of these 1200 men that filled the 
chapel it would be difficult to imagine. 
They seemed so very grateful for every- 
thing on the program that it was a pure 
joy to give them of our best. 

“I confess that many things conspired 
before the concert to nip the mood for 
performing in the bud. In the first place, 
though we were invited to take dinner 
with the Warden, it happened that he 
was unavoidably detained at White 
Plains and was not able to get back while 
we were there, and as there was no one 
to meet us at the station, and we had a 
quarter of an hour’s wait there before 
the carriage arrived, and then as there 
was no one to greet us when we first 
reached the house and we had another 
ten minutes’ wait before we were taken 
in hand, we began to feel almost like 
intruders. As a matter of fact, because 
of Mr. Osborne’s unexpected absence and 
the fact that the concert had been post- 
poned from an earlier date there was 
some misunderstanding on the part of 
those left in charge as to the arrange- 
ments made. 


Received by College Graduate 


“Finally, a well set-up young fellow 
appeared and proceeded to do the honors 
in the most graceful manner imaginable. 
He was one of the Mutual Welfare League 
men, a college graduate, about twenty- 
six years old, who, as we learned after- 
wards, was there because of some unfor- 
tunate money transaction. There are 
no stripes at Sing Sing now, and we fell 
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to speculating as to whether every man 
who showed us some courtesy was a con- 
vict or not. It turned out that of all the 
men we came in contact with from the 
time we arrived until we left there were 
only three who were not convicts—one 
secretary, a guard and a chaplain. 

“On the way up from the station our 
convict driver chatted sociably about the 
institution. He began by aiming at me 
the somewhat pointed question ‘Have you 
ever been here before?’ and when I re- 
turned the pleasantry by asking how long 
he had been there he replied three years 
and then launched out in a paean of 
praise of the Warden. ‘He’s one great 
man,’ was his comment, ‘and all the men 
appreciate him—you’ll see to-night that 
there won’t be one guard in that hall.’ 
And, as it turned out, the only guard 
present was the one that escorted us in. 

“From the driver’s point of view our 
concert was to be a ‘show.’ They usually 
had two shows in one night, he explained, 
so as to bring the men in in relays, but he 
guessed there would be only one show 
that night. 

“It was when we were taken to our 
rooms—no, not our cells—that the un- 
canny stillness of the house first began to 
make its impression. In due time we 
were summoned to dinner in the Warden’s 
dining-room, and there our deputy host 
had to leave us to dine alone because a 
man had just died in the hospital and 
he had to go and get that straightened 
out, as he expressed it. There were four 
of us in our party, including Mr. H. E. 
Reynolds, Mme. Randall’s manager, and 
we were all strangely subdued—though 
I will not admit that it was the presence 
of the powerfully-built, six-foot convict 
butler that affected me. 

“The dining-room was most homelike 
and attractive, but the silence was as of 
a mausoleum, and for some unanalyzed 
reason we carried on our somewhat des- 
ultory conversation mezzo-voce. We did 
not know yet that Mr. Osborne would 
not come in at any moment, and as time 
passed and all we were conscious of was 
the stillness of the place and the almost 
inaudible voice and movements of the dis- 
creet butler. I for one began to feel that 
if something didn’t happen soon I would 
probably do something that would make 
me a permanent guest of the institution— 
of the padded cell class. And it didn’t 
act exactly as a stimulant to the mood 
of the hour when our deputy host re- 
appeared, obviously depressed, and in 
apologizing for leaving us so long ex- 
plained that he had just had to call up 
a mother by long-distance telephone and 
notify her that her son was dead. 


The Audience 


“Sharp at 8.30 we were escorted down- 
stairs, through the iron gates of the in- 
closure proper and on through passage- 
ways and rooms of various kinds to the 
so-called chapel, which is merely a large, 
bare hall over the dining-room, with a 
high ceiling and a very high platform 








with a screen stretched across the wall 
at the back of it for moving pictures. 
The hall was jammed with the men in 
their blue denim suits, and until we be- 
gan the program there was a grand hub- 
bub. It was a most interesting audience 
to study. There were all sorts and con- 
ditions of heads and faces—the alert and 
the lethargic, the optimistic and the 
crushed, the sensitively refined and the 
criminally gross, but there were compara- 
tively few of the latter. 

“Mme. Randall glanced over them as 
they were settling down, then whispered 
to me, ‘I think it’s going to be very nice,’ 
and from that moment we had a thor- 
oughly enjoyable time. Such clapping I 
have never heard anywhere. They even 
clapped till I thought they would split 
their hands whenever I announced the 
number—for there were no programs, of 
course, and there was no one else to do it. 

“Mme. Randall’s beautiful voice and 
engaging manner of singing caught their 
fancy from the outset. At first she 
thought it would be best to stick to songs 
in English, but one of the men sent up a 
request for songs in some other language, 
so we put on Massenet’s ‘Elégie’ and 
Dellbruck’s ‘Un doux lien,’ and they 
seemed to please them, too. It was 
rather significant that Mrs. Beach’s ‘Ah! 
Love but a Day’ received just as hearty 
applause as ‘Annie Laurie’ and ‘Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye.’ Spross’s ‘Yesterday and 
To-day’ proved another favorite, and 
they had it a second time. 


“Marche Militaire” Stirred Them 


“I frankly did not expect very close 
attention from that audience for the 
Sibelius Romance, but, though there were 
some who talked above a whisper during 
it, I knew response was coming from 
other quarters. Those who wanted to 
pay close attention could be seen digging 
the inattentive ones in the ribs. But 
when I began the Schubert-Tausig 
‘March Militaire’ I knew they were all 
with me, and it was the best kind of fun 
to play it for them in the mood in which 
it caught them. They seemed to like the 
Carreno waltz, too. We were told after- 
wards that there are two or three 
musicians among the convicts, including 
a very good organist. 

“The program lasted just an hour, and 
then as we passed down through the hall, 
leaving them to enjoy a moving-picture 
reel, they gave us a rousing send-off. On 


* 


will thank you. 


ELMAN Says: 

I have been using your Chin Rest and 
I find it is a great help to me in my play- 
ing and gives me no irritation on the chin 
I congratulate you on finding this chin 
rest which I will use continually and have 
no doubt it will be taken up by all violin- 
ists. Thanking you for having brought 
this valuable asset to my attention, and 
with kindest regards, I am 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) MISCHA ELMAN. 


$1.25 Postpaid 


Call on your local dealer. If he cannot 
supply you, we will 
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That Any Violinist Would Prefer 


If any friends on your Xmas list play the violin you could think 
of nothing more appropriate or that will be more appreciated than a 


WILLIAMS’ 


Soft Rubber Chin Rest 


because it is distinctive, is of real service and every time it istucked 
under the chin, withits cool, comfortable, soft rubber face the user 
It eliminates sore chins and requires less effort. 


Used and Endorsed by Spalding, Parlow, Sevcik, etc. 


The R.S. Williams & Sons Co., Limited 


145 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 
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our way back to the Warden’s quarters 
we passed through a room in. which 
officers of the Mutual Welfare League 
were holding a trial, and we stopped to 
peer into one of the damp, musty cells, 
and that was the most depressing thing 
about the whole visit. 

“As we had had such a strangely fas- 
cinating time and had been surrounded 
all evening by such interesting subjects 
of speculation, it was a distinct disap- 
pointment to be taken to the station by 
a plain, ordinary, everyday, outside 
civilian taxicab driver—he seemed so 
utterly colorless by contrast.” P.K. M. 


MME. ZEISLER AND ELMAN 
IN PITTSBURGH RECITAL 


Pianist and Violinist Delight Their 
Hearers in Joint Appearance—Gabril- 
owitsch Assists Mendelssohn Choir 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 29.—One of the most 
delightful concerts of the season was 
given Tuesday night at Carnegie Music 
Hall by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
pianist, and Mischa Elman, violinist, the 
hall being taxed almost to capacity. It 
was the second of the Heyn recital 
series. Mrs. Zeisler is one of the most 
polished artists who come to Pittsburgh 
and the splendid manner in which she 
presented her numbers won her a re- 
markable ovation. Mr. Elman was ac- 
corded equal appreciation. He played 
Ernst’s Concerto in F Sharp Minor 
brilliantly and his other numbers were 
given in charming style and with mu- 
sical understanding. Walter H. Golde 
was his accompanist, his work being 
highly satisfying. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest Lunt, 
conductor, gave the first of its series of 
concerts last week, one of the most 
interesting numbers being “Bells of St. 
Michael’s Tower.” Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
contributed Schumann’s “Carnaval,” a 
group of Chopin numbers, compositions 
by Glazounow, Arensky and Moszkowsky 
and his own “Caprice-Burlesque,” all 
played in a most artistic manner. 

Another concert of interest during the 
week was that given by the United 
States Marine Band at the Soldiers’ 
Memorial Hall. Although the audience 
was not as large as the entertainment 
merited, the appreciation was there. 


E. C. S. 








PATENT 


HARTMANN Says: 


New York, February 10th, 1915. 
Gentlemen :—Your Williams’ Patent 


Chin Rest is unquestionably the best and 
finest Rest that I have yet encountered. 

The principles on which it is built prove 
you a thorough artist, one who understands 
the sensitive vibratory qualities of the 
Violin, for from the soft rubber to the little 
rests under the Chin Rest (which as a 
consequence lift it from off the body of 
the instrument) you have accomplished a 
harmonious working together which abol- 
ishes all tightness, thereby materially aid- 
ing the free vibration of tone. 

With it all. the Violin is securely held 
and the pernicious a of cushions may 
now reach its downfa 

(Signed) ARTHU R HARTMANN. 


RiLDUABUA BARI DRAPE PIE RIGRIS 


December 4, 1915 
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FIRST HEARING FOR 
A DELIUS CONCERTO 


Percy Grainger Introduces Ambi- 
tious Work at Philharmonic 
Concert 


Percy Grainger introduced Frederick 
Delius’s Piano Concerto in C Minor to 
American audiences at the New York 
Philharmonic concert on Friday after- 
noon of last week. The day’s program 
was as follows: 


Schumann, Symphony No. 2, in C Major, 
Op. 61; Richard Strauss, Tone Poem, ‘‘Don 
Juan’’; Delius, Concerto in C Minor, for 
Piano and Orchestra, Mr. Grainger; Dargo- 
mijsky, ‘‘Cosatchoque,’’ Fantasie on a Cos- 
sack Dance. 


Mr. Grainger is said to esteem the 
English composer as the foremost con- 
temporary creative force in music. To 
the present concerto he has even ven- 
tured to apply the perilous adjective “im- 
mortal.” Local music-lovers are not in a 
position to pass authoritative judgments 
upon Delius, of whose works only two 
have been vouchsafed performance here 


—‘Brigg Fair,” a tone-poem brought 
out by Mr. Damrosch several years ago, 
and “In a Summer Garden,” a brief or- 
chestral fancy introduced more recently 
by Mr. Stransky. Both revealed ele- 
ments of merit, but neither impressed 
one as vitally important. Yet the cosmo- 
politanism of Delius—the result of 
Dutch, German and Scandinavian fore- 
bears and of prolonged residence in Eng- 
land, Florida, France, Norway, Germany 
and Denmark—should, it would seem, 
prove instrumental in bringing forth 
noteworthy fruits. Possibly his vogue in 
England and Germany will be explained 
here when Americans become acquainted 
with his “Sea Drift,” “Mass of Life,” 
and other works which Mr. Humiston 


in the Philharmonic program notes 
makes bold enough to call “epoch- 
making.” 


Undoubtedly the present concerto is 
far and away the most arresting produc- 
tion of its composer yet played in this 
country. And though wholesome doubts 
may be entertained in respect to its “im- 
mortality,” it firmly sounds the note of 
individuality and distinctiveness. It dis- 
plays throughout a convincing validity 
of inspiration, an aggressive boldness of 
style and freedom of conception alto- 
gether refreshing. It is massive music 
and quickened by considerable physica! 
exuberance. The three short movements 
played as one show something of an un- 
fettered, rhapsodic character in struc- 
ture and manner of speech. Considering 
its date of composition—1897—it con- 
tains some audacious conceits. Melodic- 
ally one remarks here and there an im- 
pregnating negro idiom (certain themes 
occurred to Delius in Florida) and in 
the slow division a strong flavor of Ed- 
ward MacDowell. The piano part is 
very full and abounds in variety of de- 
vices, but seems an integral part of the 
whole musical edifice rather than the 
conventional with instrumental 
background. The orchestration, trans- 
parent and fanciful at times, is heavy 
and somewhat turgid at others. 

Mr. Grainger played the piano part 
with enormous power and characteristic 
dash. The orchestral portion is often 
thick in this concerto, yet the pianist’s 
tone cut through it easily. He received a 
wreath and was applauded to the echo 
at the close. The orchestral part was 
admirably done. 

Mr. Stransky provided a telling per- 
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Giuseppe de Luca, the renowned Italian baritone, is without question, the most important of the new singers so far introduced 
to us at the Metropolitan Opera House this season —His success has been notable. 





formance of the Schumann symphony 
and how glowing is his interpretation o 
“Don Juan” need not be reiterated now. 
Equally beautiful was the playing of 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” and 
Dargomijski’s simple but lively fantasia 
on a Russian dance tune. mF. FF. 


Other impressions of the Delius con- 
certo: 

To effects of quite remarkable beauty and 
originality of color he has joined others that 
seem of an almost crass unskilfulness and 
ugliness.—The Times. 

There is some good writing, but it is scat 
tered and its sum total does not make an im- 
pression. The piano part, it will be under- 
stood, is difficult and it keeps the player occu- 
pied Mr. Grainger played it brilliantly, but 
it hardly seemed worth so much labor.—The 
Sun. 

There was too much of it that was mere 
sound, sometimes “sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’”’ All that could be done to make the 
sound momentarily captivating to the ear 
was was done by Mr. Grainger, Mr. Stransky 
and the orchestra The Tribune 


BAND FOR MISSOURI PRISON 


Plays in Jefferson City Institution—Dr. 
Lillebridge’s Address 


JEFFERSON CITy, Mo., Nov. 24.—A 
brass band is maintained in the Missouri 
penitentiary here, consisting of seven- 
teen pieces, conducted by a very young 
convict. The band plays every day dur- 
ing two meals and has an hour for re- 
hearsal in the morning. The répertoire 
contains mostly popular music, with a 
few standard numbers. The amount of 
money appropriated by the State for the 
purchase of a musical library is very 
small, consequently the band is restricted 
in its study. A few orchestral scores of 
good things have been sent in as a com- 
pliment to the warden, D. C. McClung, 
and the chaplain, Dr. Alonzo Sterling, 
with whom the idea of a prison band 
originated. 

On Monday evening, Nov. 22, a recital 
was given at the McConachie School of 
Music. Dr. Frederick Lillebridge of the 
Interstate School of Music, St. Louis, 
talked on the changes in modern teach- 
ing. Lulu B. Morrison of Kansas City 
was the pianist of the evening. Dorothy 
Miller and Margaret McConachie of Jef- 
ferson City gave several violin and vocal 
numbers. 





Elman Appears Again in Brooklyn 


Brooklynites again assembled in force 
to hear Mischa Elman, the renowned 
young violinist, at an appearance at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
on Nov. 19. The piano accompaniments 
were played by Walter H. Golde. The 
violinist stirred his hearers deeply and 
at the close of the program the usual 
encores were exacted. G. C. T, 


ALICE NIELSEN TO SING: 
“ZERLINA” IN CHICAGO 


Soprano Also Engaged for Four Weeks 
of Opera on the Coast—Com- 
pletes Short Concert Tour 


Alice Nielsen, who has just completed 
a short concert tour of Kansas and 
Missouri, filling fourteen engagements, 
has been engaged for a performance of 
“Don Giovanni” with the Chicago Opera 
Company, on Jan. 3. On that occasion 
she will sing the réle of Zerlina, others 
in the cast inculding Mme. Destinn, John 
McCormack and Mr. Scotti of the Metro- 
politan. Campanini will conduct. 

On her recent concert tour, Miss 
Nielsen sang at a number of cities where 
she appeared when she was making her 
Chautauqua tour in the late spring and 
early summer. She has had noteworthy 
success in that part of the country. 

On Jan. 17 Miss Nielsen will open a 
season of opera with the Los Angeles 
Company in Los Angeles. This season 
is under the direction of Mr. Behymer, 
and is of four weeks, including about 
two weeks in San Francisco. 

During her engagement on the Pacific 
coast, Miss Nielsen will sing the three 
roles of the Doll, Spanish Girl and An- 
tonia in “The Tales of Hoffmann,” and 
will also appear in first soprano réles in 


“La Boheme,” “Rigoletto,” “Butterfly” 
and “The Secret of Susanne.” She will 
sing in concerts on the way to the coast, 
and also on her return trip. 

Miss Nielsen has under consideration 
a plan to give “The Little Minister” in 
operatic form, under the title of “Lady 
Babbie.” This plan is contingent upon 
finding the right composer to prepare 
romantic opera of this sort. 





“Boris” and “Trovatore” Sung in Brook- 
lyn by Metropolitan Forces 


Adama Didur repeated his success of 
last season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, when in the title réle of “Boris 
Godounoff,” he appeared in a _ notable 
cast at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Nov. 27. Paul Althouse, as the false 
Dmitri, gave an excellent performance 
singing with eloquent effect. Andres de 
Segurola, as Varlaam, and Mme. Ober, 
as Marina, individually aroused enthusi- 
asm. Giorgio Polacco was the admir- 
able conductor. 

The Metropolitan season began in 
Brooklyn with a performance of “I! 
Trovatore,” on Nov. 16. The principal 
singers were Amato, Martinelli, Mme. 
Ober, Mme. Mattfeld, Rothier and Mme. 
Rappold. Mr. Polacco presided over a 
most artistic performance. m ts e 





Max Reger is said to have written a 
“Hymn of Love.” 
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What the Boston Critics Say of 
EDITH 


THOMPSON 


Pianist 
At Her Annual Recital: 





Pianist Shows Evidence of a Gain in 
Emotional Expression. 


Miss Edith Thompson gave her annual 
piano recital yesterday afternoon in Steinert 
Hall. Her program was as follows: Schu- 
mann, Novellette, op. 24, “Bird as Prophet’; 
Beethoven, ‘“‘Appassionata” sonata; Chopin, 
Impromptu, études op. 25 No. 1, op. 10 
Nos. 7, 12, Polonaise (spianato); Rach- 
maninoff, Prelude, C minor; Liszt, Cantique 
d’amour; Verdi-Liszt, “Rigoletto” paraphrase. 

The program contained nothing new, but 
the familiar pieces were well arranged. The 
polonaise is not often heard and the Can- 
tique d’amour has not been worn thread- 
bare. 

Miss Thompson has gained in emotional 
expression. This was shown at once by her 
performance of the middle section of the 
Novellette, and the other piece by Schumann. 
It takes courage to play “The Bird as 
Prophet”? after Mr. de Pachmann. Some 
turn the bird into a chattering bluejay. 
From the interpretation by others one would 
judge that the bird was at least six feet 
high with a voice in proportion. Miss 
Thompson allowed Schumann’s bird to sing 
poetically. Her interpretation of the sonata 
was sane, not too thoughtfully considered, 
not too passionate. The Impromptu dis- 
played a nimble mechanism. 

It is not necessary to speak of the man- 
ner in which the remaining compositions 
were performed. It is enough to say that 
Miss Fhemeone has gained in the more im- 
portant matters, in the conveyance of emo- 
tional feeling.—Philip Hale in Boston Her- 
ald, Nov. 24, 1915. 


Miss Thompson Found to Excel in Chopin 
orks. 


The music of Chopin would seem from 
this recital to be that in which Miss Thomp 
son is the most facile, though not neces 
sarily that in which she is the most inter- 
ested. It was evident that she has a desire 
to rank as an authoritative interpreter ot 
Beethoven, and she can without question 
claim a place among those who have intel- 
lectual and emotional grasp of his pages. 
This artist does all her work musically, for 
she not only makes her composers talk, she 
makes them speak with a pleasing voice. 
Her tone is always agreeable, and her 
phrasing is smooth. She has the strength 
of arm to give accent and the freedom of 
finger to give smoothness to the statement 
of her themes. Her interpretations have 
continuity of plan and no little brilliancy of 
detail. The power of repose is hers.— 
Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 24, 1915 


Miss Thompson gave structure to the 
Novellette of Schumann. The fantasy of 
the composer might be free, but so, for 
once, was also his form. Line was present 
as well as color, and if this were done 
oftener with Schumann he would not be so 
difficult for some people to understand. 

The performance of Beethoven’s sonata 
was one of the finest things Miss Thompson 
has accomplished of late years in this city. 
Here, to reverse a comparison, the mighty 
lines, the most carefully-planned architec 
ture of the sonata did not deter from its 
overwhelmingly dramatic character. There 
was color, passion, spiritual stress as well 
as cold line or formal proportion. In play 
ing this sonata Miss Thompson rose steadily 
to the heights of its climaxes. Her playing 
yesterday was characterized by breadth, bold 
outlines, and a very carefully developed 
scale of dynamic values.—Boston Post, Not 
24, 1915. 


Miss Edith Thompson appeared yesterday 
afternoon at Steinert Hall in a recital of 
music for the piano. She set herself a pro- 
gram of difficulty, both in technic and in 
terpretation. It comprised Schumann, Liszt, 
several Chopin numbers, the C minor pre- 
lude of Rachmaninoff and Beethoven’s sonata 
appassionata. 

Miss Thompson has impressive virility, 
a quality rarely shown by women pianists. 


Her playing of Rachmaninoff’s prelude was 
particularly marked by vigor and force of 
execution. The “Rigoletto” paraphrase, 


with which the recital triumphantly ended, 
was equally successful.—Boston Globe, Nov. 
24, 1915. 


Edith Thompson’s piano recital at Steinert 
Hall yesterday afternoon was another rev- 
elation of this Boston artist’s fluent and 
quite flawless technique and of the friendli 
ness which many music-lovers bear to her.— 
Boston Journal, Nov. 24, 1915 


Address: 1079 Boylston Street, BOSTON 











SONG AND CHAMBER MUSIC 
IN LINCOLN’S PROGRAM 


Recitals by Carrie Jacobs Bond and Julia 
Porter-Hall—Local Trio and 
Kaltenborn Quartet Heard 


LINCOLN, NEB., Nov. 22.—Mrs. Carrie 
Jacobs Bond gave a program of her own 
songs and stories this evening at the 
First Congregational Church, under the 
local management of Mrs. H. J. Kirsch- 
stein. Mrs. Bond charmed a large au- 
dience by her personality and art. The 
proceeds of the concert go to the First 
Church Organ Fund. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Birchard, a splendid song recital was 
given Friday evening before a large com- 
pany of guests by Julia Porter-Hall, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond. 
Mrs. Porter-Hall has recently returned 
from three years of study in Paris, and 
was a protégée of the late Mme. Nordica. 
The results of her course of study in 
France were apparent in the increased 
beauty of voice and in her clear enunci- 
ation of the songs in foreign tongues. 

The Matinée Musicale held its 251st 
afternoon concert on Monday afternoon at 
the Temple Theater. A joint recital was 
given by the Harmonique Trio and 
Daniel Jones, pianist. Among the very 
interesting numbers was the Trio in D 
Major, Op. 56, by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, which was given its first hear- 
ing in Lincoln. 

Still another organization of strings 
to make a pleasant impression upon a 
Lincoln audience was the Kaltenborn 
Quartet which appeared at the Oliver 
Theater under the local management of 
the City Y. M. C. A. The ensemble work 
of the quartet was remarkably fine and 
solo work done by Franz Kaltenborn, 
violinist, and Willem Durieux, ’cellist, 
was equally impressive. Elsie Baker, 
contralto, soloist with the quartet, re- 
ceived much well-merited applause. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eastwood Luce of Cot- 
ner University gave an instructive lec- 
ture-musicale before the history depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club on Monday 
afternoon, her subject being “Folk-Lore 
in Irish Music.” 

J. Frank Frysinger, the well-known 
composer and organist, draws an inter- 
ested audience to the First Presbyterian 
Church each Sunday evening, for his or- 
gan recital. On Sunday evening last, 
at his sixty-third recital, Mr. Frysinger 
played compositions by Boslet, Schu- 
mann, MacDowell and Frysinger. 

“Folk Songs of Nebraska and the Cen- 
tral West” is the title of a book of ninety 
pages, just issued by the Nebraska 
“Academy of Science, edited by Addison 
E. Sheldon. The book is the result of ten 
years’ research by Louise Pound of the 
State University and represents the first 
step toward a complete volume which is 
to contain the words and music of all 
Nebraska folk-songs. 

One of the largest events of the fall 
season will be the “Peace Pageant” at 
the new. High School Auditorium to- 
morrow evening with 175 in the cast of 
“The Simple Truth,” a pageant of peace, 
by Florence Magill Wallace, with a mu- 
sical setting by Edna M. Mitchell. 

H. G. K 





Most Concert Singers Do Not Interpret 
Russian Songs Well, Says Massell 


J. Massell, the New York voice 
teacher, declares that the majority of 
singers appearing on the concert plat- 
form in this country utterly fail to con- 
vey to the audiences the true style and 
interpretation of Russian music, where- 
as they are more or less successful with 
songs of other nationalities. He says: 
“Such a flagrant crime to Russian art 
is unpardonable and it shows either lack 
of seriousness or failure on the part of 
the singers to consult the proper author- 
ities upon this special field. As Russian 
music is becoming more and more popu- 
lar with the American public, the de- 
mands upon the singers for this style of 
songs will become greater.” Mr. Mas- 
sell, a Russian himself, has coached a 
number of singers in the art of Russian 
songs, among them Nina Dimitrieff, the 
well-known Russian prima donna. 





Evelyn Starr to Play with Support of 
Toronto Symphony 


Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian 
violinist, who created a fine impression 
last year in her New York recital, won 
little short of a triumph on the occasion 
of her appearance in Toronto a few 
weeks ago at the All-Canadian Music Fes- 
tival, and has been engaged by Max San- 
ders of the Sanders Concert Bureau of 
Toronto to give a recital accompanied by 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, under 
oe von Kunits, on Dec. 6, at Massey 

all. 











Another Striking Success 


for 


JOHN POWELL 


Pianist’s Aeolian Hall Appearance with the New 

York Symphony Orchestra November 21st once more 

stamps him an Artist of splendid accomplishment 
VERDICT OF THE FOREMOST CRITICS 


“He has fine gifts, bodily 
as well as mentally, gifts 
technical and gifts spirit- 
ual, and he brought much 
pleasure to yesterday’s 
audience by the scintillant 
manner in which he threw 
off the second and third 
movements of the con- 
certo.” —H. E. Krehbiel, in 
the New York Tribune. 





“Brilliantly performed 
by Mr. Powell, the fasci- 
nating second movement 
of the MacDowell concerto 
sent a burst of sunshine 
through the clouds. After 
the final allegro, played 
stirringly, too, the talented 
pianist was recalled half 
a dozen times.”— Max Smith, in the New York Press. 





“Mr. Powell brought to his performance some good 
piano tone and technique as well as a sincere affection for 
his music, and throughout the interpretation there was 
manifested a nice musical appreciation of the composer’s 
artistic design.”—W. J. Henderson, in the New York Sun. 


“John Powell played the second of MacDowell’s piano 
concertos and played it so enchantingly that the audience 
gave him what amounted to an ovation. It is a glorious 
concerto, a true tone poem. Mr. Powell brought out the 
tenderness, the poetry, the brilliance, the onrush of this 
music as very few before him have done it.’’-—H. T. Finck, 
in the New York Evening Post. 


“Mr. Powell gave a recital in New York last season that 
showed his admirable capacities. He played the concerto 
with brilliancy, with a certain boyish buoyancy, with 
tenderness and restraint in the slow movement. It was a 
performance that set forth some of the most salient quali- 
ties of the composition and commended the performer as 
an artist of sincerity and accomplishment. He was much 
applauded.”—Richard Aldrich, in the New York Times. 





“Mr. Powell plunged into his work with tremendous 
energy and enthusiasm. It was good piano playing and 
unusually good orchestral accompanying.’—Sigmund 
Spaeth, in the Evening Mail. 





“John Powell, young and boyish, but accomplished, 
nevertheless, was soloist with the Symphony Society at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. His skill in the deeper 
expression of the pianoforte was at once appreciated by 
the crowd. His number was a MacDowell composition 
in D minor with three movements. There was no mis- 
taking the enthusiasm in the applause that followed:— 
W. B. Chase, in the Evening Sun. 
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HOW TO MAKE OPERA PROFITABLE 








Andreas Dippel Thinks That Six or Seven Performances Each 
Week Are Too Many for the Public to Support—Three a 
Week, with the Rest of the Time Devoted to Outlying 
Cities, His Idea for Chicago 








CHICAGO, Nov. 29.—“If everybody in 
grand opera would earn the money and 
not merely draw it,” said Andreas Dip- 
pel last Friday at lunch, “opera could 
be made to pay. But at present opera 
depends on some generous patron or 
patrons, who subsidize it until he or she 
gets tired of footing the bills, and then 
the enterprise dies out.” 

It was futile to try and review Dippel’s 


connection with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany at this interview, for he dismissed 
the subject with: “Past history; why 
worry about it? 

“I do not say that I will not enter the 
field of grand opera again, but if I do it 
will be when conditions are ripe and on 
such a basis that it will support itself 
and not depend upon subsidies. For so 
long as opera depends upon the good 
will of a few it will only be a sporadic 
undertaking.” 

Mr. Dippel has found out that at the 
present time there is not much money 
in grand opera, and that with six or 
seven performances every week the public 
can hardly stand the strain for a season 
even of ten weeks. His idea would be to 
give a season of thirty weeks with three 
opera dates a week, say, for Chicago, 
with two performances in other cities 
and finally with one operatic production 
the week, for still other towns. There 
should be a nucleus of a chorus and or- 
chestra and even principals of minor 
note in various musical cities of the 
country, and the other evenings in the 
week in the central city could be devoted 
to musical comedies, to light opera, and 
to dramatic representations, and so opera 
‘itself might be made to pay: 


One Rich Man’s Attitude 


Mr. Dippel’s reference to a long talk 
which he once had with James J. Hill, 


Cleveland, Nov. 12: 
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was revealed in Paladilhe’s 


Atlanta, Nov. 2: 


selected program. 


Chattanooga, Nov. 8: 


* * * 


had been finished. 
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“She possesses a lyric voice of great purity and considerable range. 
held it with a tone as clear as a bell, and her lower tones and middle register are excellent. 
delightful in a Hugo Wolf group; Paladilhe’s ‘Psyche’ and Dalcroze’s ‘Blue Bird’ were full of delicate 
feeling, while Delibes’ ‘Girls of Cadiz’ was full of defiant spirit, gay manner and brilliancy that I have never 
heard equalled in that song.’”’—Archie Bell in The Leader. 


of brilliant music and simple song. 


audience, and she was accorded repeated encores. 
she imbued those numbers which required it, made her recital one of the most pleasing ever heard here.”- 


the railroad magnate, was illuminating. 
They were traveling together. 
“I thought that here was a rich, pub- 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago 

Andreas Dippel, Who Would Make the 

Production of Grand Opera Less a 

Subsidy of the Wealthy and More a 
Matter of General Public Support 


lic-spirited man,” said Mr. Dippel, “who 
might become interested in grand opera. 
I spoke about it and he answered me, 


“The principal honors in this artistic partnership fell easily to Miss Dufau, who delighted her hearers 
with her clear, liquid and perfectly-placed voice. 


x * x 


Yesterday she truck a high E flat and 


We do not often hear better vocalism than 
‘Psyche,’ with its transparent tone and admirably sustained legato, in Del 
croze’s ‘L’Oiseau Bleu,’ captivating in its swift and unerring deftness, and in Delibes’ ‘Filles de Cadix, 


which Miss Dufau delivered with splendid bravoura.”—James H. Rogers in The Plain Dealer. 





‘Mr. Dippel, I am a railroad man. That 
is my business, and I am not at all in- 
terested in opera. I have not been to a 
grand opera performance in fifteen 
years.’ ” 

Later, Mr. Dippel went to Mr. Hill to 
obtain financial support for a very gifted 
young man who had a phenomenal voice, 
and whom he wished to train as an 
operatic singer. The young man was 
employed on one of Mr. Hill’s extensive 
farms in the West, but Mr. Hill would 
not contribute. “He was afraid that he 
would lose a good farmer for a singer,” 
said Mr. Dippel. 

“Still there are quite a number of rich 
and generous opera patrons, like Jordan 
of Boston, Stotesbury of Philadelphia, 
Otto Kahn of New York, Harold Mc- 
Cormick and Charles G. Dawes of Chi- 
cago, and there are others in Cleveland, 
St. Louis and other cities, but these are 
only individuals and a city needs the 
opera-going public to make it a perma- 
nent institution. 


New Productions Contemplated 


“T am very happy at present. I am my 
own boss, and I have a fine company 
touring in a charming light opera, ‘The 
Lilac Domino,’ which is doing very well, 
and I expect that Chicago’s musical pub- 
lic will enjoy it. We will play at the 
Garrick Theater here for five weeks. 

“Perhaps I shall open one of my new 
productions in this city in the near fu- 
ture. I am negotiating for a theater 
now, and of the two new works which I 
have secured for American production 
one of them will surely have its premiére 
here.” 

It seems likely to me that American 
opera-lovers in the near future will again 
see Andreas Dippel as a grand opera im- 
presario, for my private opinion is that 
a man who has so long been identified 
in a most distinguished way with grand 
opera cannot long withstand the excite- 
ment and fascination of the game. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Zoellner Quariet in Recital at Converse 
College 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Nov. 24.—To a 
big and appreciative audience the Zoell- 
ner String Quartet gave a most artistic 
and enjoyable recital in Converse College 
Auditorium on Monday evening. Not 
since the appearance of the Kneisel 
Quartet here two years ago have the 


She was 








music-lovers of the city heard such beau- 
tiful and artistic quartet playing. The 
program consisted of Beethoven, Mosz- 
kowski and Debussy numbers. Several 
encores were given, and the listener felt 
the earnestness and depth of feeling that 
each artist put in his work. Exquisite 
in tone coloring was the final number, 
“Rain Song,” by Sinigaglia. This was 
the first of a series of concerts under the 
auspices of Converse College and the 
Woman’s Music Club. J. R. D. J. 





Music at Reception in Albany Studio of 
Mr. Tetamo 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 8.—An artistic 
and enjoyable event was the annual re- 
ception given at the studios of Nino Fer- 
nando Tetamo, the Albany musician, on 
Nov. 6. Constance Wardle, soprano, 
sang several numbers during the course 
of the evening, most noteworthy among 
which was an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“Les Huguenots,” which she gave with 
fine expression and marked musicianly 
insight. Signor Tetamo played several 
of his own compositions, including his 
“Homesick” and “Minuetto,” the latter 
taken from one of his string quartets 
and arranged by him for the piano. 





Dr. Moeller Music Critic of “Deutsches 
Journal” 


A new figure in the ranks of New 
York’s music critics is Dr. Heinrich 
Moeller, who since October has_ been 
music critic of the Deutsches Journal, 
one of the largest German daily news- 
papers in the country. Dr. Moeller was 
for six years correspondent in Paris for 
the Allgemeine Musikzeitung and is a 
writer on music matters of wide ex- 
perience. His writings are scholarly and 
show that he has studied his subject. 





Chamber Music Series for Bangor 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 21.—One of the 
most important announcements made in 
recent years to the music-lovers of this 
city and vicinity is a series of chamber 
music concerts to be given this season 
under the direction of Mrs. Frank L. 
Tuck, assisted by Horace M. Pullen, con- 
ductor of the Bangor Symphony Or 
chestra, and Adelbert W. Sprague the 
well known conductor, cellist and 


teacher. J. L. B. 
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JENNY DUFAU 


Scores Brilliant Success in 


CLEVELAND—ATLANTA—CHATTANOOGA 











“Miss Dufau is a coloratura soprano who doesn’t know the meaning of affectation, and is mistress equally 
She sang a group of German lieder, an air from ‘Traviata’ and 
‘Mignon’ with equal success, and the touching Scotch air ‘Loch Lomond’ found a place on her tactfully 


She was assuredly heard to the best advantage.”—Atlanta Georgian. 


“Mile. Jenny Dufau scored a brilliant triumph under the auspices of the Chattanooga Music Club. Slender and petite in appearance and possessed 
of a pure voice of great brilliancy, the singer clearly demonstrated her experience in grand opera before the first number of the program 
Her piquant and charming manner coupled with her evident enjoyment of her work, had its effect upon the 
Her absolute voice control in both the grave and gay numbers and the human sympathy with which 
Chattanooga Daily Times. 


CONCERT DIRECTION: MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER, CHICAGO 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Among Sergei Klibansky’s numerous 
pupils, Marie Louise Wagner was the 
soloist at a recent concert of the 
Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., and sang 
with splendid success. Jean Vincent 
Cooper has been engaged to sing at three 
concerts at Chickering Hall, Nov. 15, 16 
and 18. Genevieve Zielinska will give a 
recital, Nov. 22, at the Evander 
Children’s High School. Emilie Henning 
will substitute at the Broadway Presby- 
terian Church. At the fourth studio 
musicale, the following pupils sang: 
Virginia Magruder, Dorothy Beebe, 
Emilie Henning, Lea F. Green, and 
Garry McGarry. Burton Lenihan, tenor, 
has been engaged to sing in _ the 
performances of “Stop, Look and Lis- 
ten”; T. M. Sternhagen, baritone, will 
be heard at several concerts in public 
schools; Jean Vincent Cooper is en- 
gaged as soloist for the spring tour of 
the Minneapolis Orchestra; Julia Bever- 
ley has’ been re-engaged to sing at the 
Strand Theater and Jack Sears goes on 
tour with “The Girl Who Smiles” com- 
pany. At the third Klibansky studio 
musicale the following pupils partici- 
pated: Emilie Henning, Leah F. Green, 
Walter Copeland, T. M. Sternhagen, 
Garry MacGarry and Emerson Williams. 


* * * 


Compositions for the pianoforte by 
Schubert, Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Griin- 
feld, Coleridge-Taylor, MacDowell and 
Beethoven were played in a representa- 
tively admirable manner by Rose Kara- 
sek, Beulah Beach, Kitty Lippner, Alice 
Clausen, Louise Keppel and Alice Hoff- 
mann, pupils of Kate S. Chittenden, Les- 
lie Hodgson and H. Rawlins Baker. 
George Raudenbusch, a pupil of Henry 
Schradieck, gave an excellent perform- 
ance of the Allegro of Viotti’s Violin 
Concerto, No. 22, and Mildred Dewsnap, 
F. Jarka, Estelle Hesketh and Mrs. R. 
E. Powers, of the vocal department, con- 
tributed songs by La Forge, Whelpley, 
Tosti, Lidgey and Del’Acqua. 


* * * 


The pupils of Prof. A. Y. Cornell at 
the Academy of Holy Names, Albany, 
N. Y., gave a musicale, Nov. 18, assisted 
by Eleonore Payez, a French pianist, of 
New York. Excerpts from “Aida,” 
“Carmen” and “Il Trovatore” were sung 
in costume, with Grace Klugman Swartz, 
dramatic soprano, singing the title réle 
in “Aida.” Florence Wertheim sang a 
group of songs, and piano numbers were 
played by Alice F. McEneny, Irene S. 
Cooley and Mary E. Murphy. Professor 
Cornell was accompanist, assisted by 
George Yates Myers, organist of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul’s Church. On Nov. 17 
Proctor’s operetta, “The Princess Chry- 
santhemum,” was presented by the 
junior choral class under the direction 
of Cornelia L. Reed. Beatrice Belser 
was principal soloist. 


* %* * 


A gifted artist-pupil of J. Bertram 
Fox was heard in recital when Mabel 
Percival Collins, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram at Red Bank, N. J., on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 11. Mrs. Collins, whose 
first recital was given last April, is 


GEORG WALCKER 


BASSO 


Georg Walcker, engaged last season 
at the Cottbus Municipal Opera, pre- 
sented himself to the Berlin’ public 
Sunday night as the Cardinal in 
Halevy’s ‘‘La Juive’’ at the Deutsches 
Opernhaus. 

The Cardinal requires a real basso- 
profundo—none of your versatile bass- 
baritones is adequate here. In this 
respect Georg Walcker meets all re- 
quirements in an unusual degree. The 
sonority of his gorgeous voice is inten- 
sified as he proceeds downward until 
he reaches a low E flat that peals 
forth like the tone of an organ. More- 
over, Herr Walcker has really learned 
to sing and employs bel canto through- 
out all his registers—a characteristic 
none too common among bassos. His 
style Is distinguished and his tone 
always noble, and besides his marked 
vocal gifts he revealed a decidedly 
interesting conception of his ré6le. 
His Cardinal is rather more venerable 
than most others we have seen, but 
certainly none the less effective for 
that reason. 





The Deutsches Opernhaus has been 
on the lookout for a genuine low bass 
for a long time and he has now been 
found. The advent of the basso made 
a profound impression. As soon as he 
had sung the cavatina in the first act 
he had _ completely won his public.— 
Dr. O. P. Jacob, in Musical America. ~ 


Mgt. MRS. HERMAN LEWIS, 
402 Madison Ave., New York. 











rapidly coming to the front as a concert 
artist. She displayed a winning person- 
ality, a fine, well trained voice, which is 
adapted to her various groups of songs. 
She came into instant favor with her 
audience and scored an artistic success. 
Viola Clarke Yerks was the efficient ac- 
companist. 
* * * 

Claude Warford recently gave a mu- 
sicale of special interest when he pre- 
sented Julia Townsend Cox, soprano, in 
a program of songs which tested the 
singer’s interpretative ability; and Miss 
Cox came through the ordeal admirably. 
Her first number was the aria from 
“Madama Butterfly,” then came a group 
of Gilberté songs (accompanied by the 
composer). Her last group included Vic- 
tor Harris’s “Hills o’ Sky,” Ronald’s 
“Down in the Forest,” Brewer’s “Fairy 
Pipers,” Warford’s “The Voice” and 
Marshall’s “Child’s Song.” These were 
all sung with pure and lovely tone, fine 
phrasing and excellent feeling for the 
text. 

Madeline Heyder, a talented young 
pianist, and Carl Rupprecht, another 
Warford student, assisted Miss Cox. 
Miss Heyder’s numbers included compo- 
sitions by Chopin, Schumann and 
Brahms and a brilliant little piece by 
George Boyle entitled “Spring Breeze,” 
which is dedicated to Miss Heyder. Mr. 
Rupprecht sang two groups of songs by 
American composers—Burleigh, Ward- 
Stephens, Ralph Cox, Ware, Kramer, 
Rogers and Whiting. 

*x *x * 

In the music hall of the Country Life 
Exposition the following pupils from the 
Fogg Studios of Music were heard in 
recital on Nov. 13: Lillian Kopp, Emma 
Bauer (with her teacher, Lillian Hey- 
ward), Beatrice Kopp, Grace Altenau, 
William Willitts, Beatrice Denemark, 
Lillian Fragness, Sophie Parshall, Elliot 
Williamson, Bessie Ver Bryck, Alfred 
Stobbie, John Maxwell and Thérésa Ku- 
banyi. 

* * * 


The American Institute of Applied 
Music at 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
began its series of evening recitals on 
Tuesday of last week, when a well-ar- 
ranged program brought forward some 
of the most talented of this long-estab- 
lished New York school’s students. A 
large audience attended and manifested 
its approval of the students’ achieve- 
ments in no uncertain manner. 

* * * 

The Hassell Conservatory of Music, 
Brooklyn, opened its season with a fac- 
ulty concert at the Boys’ High School, on 
Nov. 29. Several members of the faculty 
participated in the program, as follows: 

“Hejre Kati,’’ Hubay, ‘“‘Tambourin Chinois,” 
Kreisler, Joseph Fuchs; “I am the God Thor” 
(from “King Olaf’’), Busch, James Stanley, 
Eleanor Stanley at the piano; “Perle de 
Brazil,’’ aria, David, Paula De Valois; Fan- 
tasie, Op. 49, Chopin, Irwin E. Hassell; “The 
Green Hillis of Ireland,’ Del Riego, “I Had a 
Flower,’ Kellie, ‘‘Robin Good Fellow,’ Mor- 
gan, Mr. Stanley; Aria, “Traviata,” Verdi, 
Miss De Valois; Concerto, B Minor, Saint- 
Saéns, Mr. Fuchs. 

x * * 

Jessie Pamplin, an artist-pupil of 
Laura E. Morrill, will soon return from 
South America to the United States to 
enter the concert field. She is a versa- 
tile young woman, a fine pianist and 
linguist as well as a singer. Miss Pamp- 
lin has been doing splendid work in 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. 

* * x 

Frank Woelber has resumed teaching 
at his studio, 864 Carnegie Hall. His 
Washington Heights studio is at 590 
West 172d Street. Mr. Woelber is an 
authorized exponent of the Goby Eber- 
hardt system of violin playing. 

* * * 

Mary Allen, accompanist and coach, 
formerly of Minneapolis, Minn., is in 
New York this season and is located at 
609 West 114th Street. 

x *« * 

Violet Dalziel, a gifted vocalist, has 
been chosen to fill the solo soprano va- 
cancy in the choir of St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church of Jersey City. Miss Dalziel 
is a product of Miller Vocal Art-Science, 
being a pupil of its exponent, Adelaide 
Gescheidt. 

* * * 

Frank Woelber, authorized exponent of 
the Goby Eberhardt system of violin 
playing, has resumed teaching at his 
studios in Carnegie Hall and One Hun- 
dred and Seventy-second Street. 

* * . 

Frances De Villa Ball has opened a 

music studio in Carnegie Hall, New 


York, and will divide her time between 
her Albany and New York studios. 





Selwyn Reed Pevear, pupil of Theo- 
dore Van Yorx, has just been engaged 
as solo tenor at the Church of the Epi- 
phany, Thirty-fifth Street and Lexington 
Avenue. 

” * + 

Ellmer Zoller, the pianist-accompanist 
for Mme. Fremstad’s tour, has moved his 
studios to 28 West Sixty-third Street, 
New York. 


CONCERTS OF MR. SIMMONS 





Popular Baritone Sings with Chorus and 
in Other Events 


William Simmons, the popular bari- 
tone, was one of the soloists in the per- 
formance of John More Smieton’s dra- 
matic cantata, “King Arthur” at St. 
John’s Parish House, at Clifton, Staten 
Island, on Thursday evening, Nov. 18, 
under the direction of L. Kendrick 
Le Jeune. He sang the parts of Merlin 
and Sir Bedivere with distinction and 
won much aplause for his work. Mrs. 
A. H. S. Holt, soprano, and Joseph L. 








Brandenburg 
Photo 





William Simmons 


Battle, tenor, were the other soloists. 
They sang their parts capably. 

On Sunday evening, Nov. 21, Mr. Sim- 
mons scored heavily in a concert at the 
Great Northern Hotel, New York, sing- 
ing the Prologue to Pagliacci, Handel’s 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” and 
Gilberté’s “An Evening Song.” He also 
sang at a concert given by the Musical 
Art Society of Forest Hills, L. I., on 
Monday evening, Nov. 22, offering the 
aria “Eri Tu” from Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball” and songs by Whelpley, Gilberté 
and Class. 





in Touch with Outside 
Musical World 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MuSICAL AMERICA is indispensable for 
me, as I read many names that were fa- 
miliar to me while residing in New York 
yy attending the Institute of Musical 

rt. 


Keeps Him 


Yours very truly, 
B. V. GUEVCHENIAN, 
Director of Music, John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity. 
Deland, Fla., Nov. 6, 1915. 


PROGRAM OF ORGAN MUSIC 
BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Alfred Pennington Presents It in Scran- 
ton Recital with Admirable 
Effectiveness 


SCRANTON, PA., Nov. 26.—Alfred Pen- 
nington had such pronounced success in 
the organ recital with a program de- 
voted .entirely to American composers 
which he played at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Or- 
ganists in Springfield, Mass., last sum- 
mer, that he was encouraged to prepare 
a second all-American program. This 
he played last evening on the big four- 
manual organ in the Immanuel Baptist 
Church, this city, where he is organist, 
before a very large audience. The pro- 
gram and Mr. Pennington’s masterful 
interpretation of it, together with the 
fact that it was a Thanksgiving evening, 
aroused a high spirit of patriotism, and 
the audience joined in the singing of 
“America” at the close with passionate 
fervor. The program follows: 





First Movement in A Minor, Op. 25, George 
E. Whiting (Boston); “Evensong,” Edward 
F. Johnston (New York City); “On the 
Coast,’ Dudley Buck (late of Brooklyn) ; 
“Norfolk Fantasie,’’ Nathan H. Allen (Hart- 
ford); “A Springtime Sketch,’ John Hyatt 
Brewer (Brooklyn); ‘“Triumphal March,” 
Dudley Buck; Variations on the Hymn-Tune, 
“Duke Street,” Ralph Kinder (Philadelphia) ; 
Fantasia in C Minor, Homer N. Bartlett 
(Brooklyn); “Evening Bells” and “Cradle 
Song,” Will C. Macfarlane (Portland, Me.) ; 
Scherzando, “Dragon Flies,” James R. Gil- 
lette (Macon, Ga.) (In manuscript. Dedi- 
cated to Mr. Pennington); Toccata in G 
nia H. Alexander Matthews (Philadel- 
phia). 


Mr. Pennington was assisted by the 
choir of the church in two anthems. 


ETHEL CAVE COLE’S SEASON 


Pianist Assists Betty Scott in Concert 
at Taft School 


Betty Scott, mezzo-soprano, and Ethel 
Cave Cole, the New York pianist and 
member of the Alwin Schroeder Trio, 
were heard in a recital of folk-songs and 
ballads at the Taft School, Watertown, 
N. Y., on Nov. 15. The program com- 
prised groups of English, German, 
French, Irish and Scotch folk-songs and 
was interpreted in a most artistic man- 
ner -by Miss Scott and very ably as- 
sisted by this talented pianist. 

Mrs. Cole will be heard on numerous 
occasions on the concert platform this 
season, her bookings at the present time 
including Cleveland, Ohio, on Dec. 2; 
Westover School, Dec. 8; Stamford, 
Conn., Dec. 9; Boston with Schroeder 
Trio, Dec. 15; Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Jan. 3; Philadelphia, Jan. 
13; Portland, Me., with Schroeder Trio, 
Jan. 20; Philadelphia, March 16, and 
Boston, April 20. 











In the recent meeting of the Monday 
Morning Musical Club, Providence, R. IL, 
at the home of Mrs. Guy F. Strickler, a 
delightful program was given by several 
guests. Mrs. Eleanor Sproat-Deal, presi- 
dent of the Chaminade Club, read an 
interesting paper on the Federation bi- 
ennial, and Mrs. Parkinson-Cummings, 
Hope Matthews and Mrs. Mark White- 
head offered attractive solos. 




















ROSINA VAN DYCK 


SOPRANO OF METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
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Nevada VAN DER VEER 


MEZZO-CONTR ALTO 


Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals. 


Virgil School of Music 


Winter Session in St. Petersburg, Fla. For par- 

ticulars, address Sec’y, Executive Office, 567 Third 

Sve. New York, or A. K. Virgil, St. Petersburg, 
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Reed MILLER 
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Individually and jointly 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO 
(Sight Singing) 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
Room 67. ‘Phone, Bryant 5354. 





HOWARD WELLS 


(Author of “Ears, Brain and Fingers’’) 
Formerly an Assistant of Leschetizky. 
NOW IN AMERICA 


5428 Kimbark Ave. Chicago. 








Approved by Giulio and Tito Ricordi, Ta 
no, Brogi, DeFalco, ete. Russian, Italian, 
- German and French Repertoire. 
Studio, Metropolitan Ooore House Bidg., 1425 Broadway 
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WORKS OF WELL KNOWN MASTERS 





Theodore Stier, Conductor for 
Pavlowa, May Some Day Dup- 
licate in New York the Work 
He Accomplished with the Little 
Symphony Orchestra in London 


N America Theodore Stier has been 
known solely in connection with the 
Pavlowa ballet. Now the post of con- 
ductor in an organization of that nature 
is not regarded as a most exalted one. 
The layman gives the orchestra at a 
ballet performance little thought, while 
the musician erroneously assumes that 
its conductor cannot really be a signi- 
ficant personage. For such belief there 
has undoubtedly been warrant in the 
past. But the conventional standard 
cannot be applied to Mr. Stier who has 
contrived despite various handicaps, to 
impress the fact of his individuality 
during his tours of this country. 
In England, Mr. Stier needs no in- 


troduction. There his work has sufficed 
to stamp him as a musician of excep- 
tional intelligence and rare qualifica- 
tions. In London—where he lived for 
almost twenty years—he was long one 
of the unique personages of the musical 
world. In London, moreover, his labors 
bore their best and most characteristic 
fruit. His circle of acquaintances there 
embraces many of the most prominent 
figures in the musical, literary and dra- 
matic sphere. 

Mr. Stier obtained his musical training 
in Vienna, his chief master being Anton 
Bruckner and his classmates including 
some of the leading wielders of the baton 
to-day. At a comparatively early age 
he went to England and took up his resi- 
dence there. Then followed the usual 
tribulations and difficulties of the skilled 
but unknown young man who seeks, 
without influence or support, to make his 
way against inhospitable conditions. 
Eventually a chance came—an opportu- 
nity to conduct an indifferent orchestra 
in surroundings not altogether congenial. 
He accepted it. Little by little, he im- 
proved the orchestra and bettered the 
quality of music to be played. 

But, Mr. Stier came fully into the light 
of favor with the organization of the 
Little Symphony Orchestra. “I had al- 
ways been anxious,” he relates, “to spe- 
cialize in the older classics, to present 
under suitable conditions little known 
works of the older composers—Haydn, 
Mozart, the old French and Italian mas- 
ters. In the huge concert halls of to-day 
and with large orchestras the correct 
spirit and effect is scarcely attainable. 
Besides the classics, I was able to bring 
forward little known works of the more 
modern masters. Schubert, for instance, 
wrote a number of symphonies other 
than the ‘Unfinished’ and the C Major, 
but who ever hears them? 

“The success of the concerts was most 
gratifying from every point of view. 
There were even times when the finan- 
cial returns they brought far exceeded 
my expectations. The orchestra finally 
engaged the attention of Messrs. Ber- 
nard Shaw, John Masefield, Granville 
Barker and others who were about to 
embark upon a scheme for the improve- 
ment of the English drama. I was asked 
if I did not wish to take charge of the 
music at their theater. I assented. The 
scheme worked out admirably. I selected 
programs with the greatest care and the 
music offered was invariably excellent. 
Occasionally I would play the work of 
an English composer. Then there would 
be classic overtures and symphonic move- 
ments and sometimes a whole symphony 
—a movement between each act of the 
play. Many persons came to the theater 
attracted by the music and the enthu- 
siasm that greeted my efforts confirmed 
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my opinion that good music was a de- 
sirable adjunct to the enjoyment of a 
dramatic piece.” 

How deeply Messrs. Shaw, Barker and 
others appreciated the labors of Mr. 
Stier is made plain by the signed pho- 
tographs and other appreciative testi- 
monials with which they presented him 
and which fill several scrap books and 
adorn the walls of his residence. He 
would like greatly to attempt a similar 
experiment in New York. But he is not 
yet fully convinced of its feasibility. 





RUBEL TRIO’S ARTISTRY 





Movements of Cadman and _ Foote 
Works Included in Program 


Fulfilling the promise of its last year’s 
début, the Edith Rubel Trio made 
its ASolian Hall appearance for the first 
time on the evening of Nov. 26. Miss 
Rubel, who is a violinist, has gathered 
about her two sterling artists in the 
persons of Vera Poppe, ’cellist, and 
Brenda Putnam, pianist. 

Patience, intelligence and real musi- 
cianship have brought these young 
women to a plane of marked excellence. 
Technically they are sufficiently devel- 
oped to perform finely so difficult a work 
as Brahms’s B Major Trio, Op. 8. It 
was in no sense a superficial conception 
of Brahms that these players disclosed. 
The mysterious Scherzo was admirably 
done, the Adagio deeply felt. 


Music by Mattheson, Handel and 
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lar, made a charming impression. After 
Brahms were heard two short works by 
Debussy and Joseph Suk. The Rubel 
Trio has pentrated deeply into the ten- 
derly fanciful spirit of the former’s 
“Les Cloches.” This work was strongly 
applauded and was repeated. Suk’s 
“Elegie” is noble music, made by a fine 
craftsman. It will bear more frequent 
hearings. 

The last group was American. It in- 
cluded the Andante from Cadman’s Trio, 
Op. 56, and the Allegro con brio from 
Arthur Foote’s Trio, Op. 5. The Foote 
music is an honest fabric woven on 
classical looms. It gave pleasure to the 
fairly large audience. The latter ap- 
plauded generously. New York should 
be happy to acquire the Edith Rubel 
Trio. B. R. 


LOUIS CORNELL MAKES 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


Pianist Displays Intellectual Qualities, 
Excellent Technique and Artistic 
Sincerity 








Louis Cornell, who for a number of 
years has assisted Rudolph Ganz in the 
capacity of vorbereiter both in this 
country and abroad, gave a recital in 
£olian Hall, New York, last Monday 
afternoon. His program was interest- 
ing and well designed to exhibit his abil- 
ities in searching fashion. It included 
Mozart’s D Minor Fantasie, the Gluck- 


Sgambati melody from “Orfeo,” d’Al- 
bert’s familiar Gavotte and Musette 
from his Suite, Liszt’s Variations on 


Chopin group, the Strauss-Tausig “Man 
lebt nur einmal,” Ravel’s “Pavane” and 
other pieces by Fauré, Ganz and Liszt. 

Mr. Cornell has intellectual qualities 
and an excellent technical facility in his 
favor, as well as unmistakable sincerity 
and earnestness. On Monday he ob- 
tained his best results in Liszt’s superb 
set of variations on Bach’s piognant 
chromatic theme and in the fine E Flat 
Minor Intermezzo of Brahms. In these 
he displayed power as well as under- 
standing of their musical nature and 
purpose. The young man deserves un- 
bounded thanks for reviving this mag- 
nificent and thrilling work—a master- 
piece which towers in grandeur very 
nearly as high as the B Minor Sonata, 
which it not infrequently suggests in 
mood and in musical texture. It is to 
be hoped that other pianists will soon 
discover the composition. 

In such a number as the melancholy 
“Pavane” of Ravel, Mr. Cornell’s play- 
ing seemed somewhat deficient in 
subtlety of expression and in_ the 
Strauss waltz as in several movements 
during the afternoon, rather wanting in 
rhythmic conciseness. However ‘he re- 
ceived the most cordial approval of a 
good-sized audience. os we 





Violin-Vocal Recital in Brooklyn 


A concert of strong musical values 
was heard at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, 
on Nov. 22, when Helen De Witt Jacobs, 
violinist, and Mrs. Isabel Franklin 
Longbotham, soprano, appeared in a 
series of numbers, well chosen and ad- 
mirably given. a> we 











THE PIANISTIC ART OF 
GEORGE COPELAND 

















NCE in a generation, or less often, 
there appears an exceptional musi- 
cal talent, not to be compared to others, 
which develops itself according to certain 
laws of its own, achieving its results 
without or in spite of the aid of acade- 
mies and lawmakers. The originality of 
his talent, and the incomparable inter- 
pretations of certain music especially 
sympathetic to his nature, place George 
Copeland in the latter category. 

It may be admitted that, lacking 
much excellent early training, Mr. Cope-- 
land would have found his goal very 
difficult of attainment; but the mar- 
vel of his development as an artist of 
late years has been his quickness in find- 
ing himself, and the certainty he dis- 
played in following a course which en- 
abled him to surprise secrets of beauty 
which seem to have escaped the attention 
of a great many of his colleagues. 

It is not easy to be sincere and at the 
same time avoid the appearance of ex- 
travagance in referring to the rare and 
distinctive characteristics of an art 
which, indeed, deserves the most careful 
and respectful consideration. Mr. Cope- 
land has discovered for himself a mys- 
terious beauty, and he is happily able to 
communicate this discovery. His piano 
is not the instrument which other pian- 
ists play, nor can his style be explained 
by any academic formula. He was born 
with a nature which fitted him particu- 
larly for the interpretation of music of 
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an exotic or impressionistic character, 
and yet he is far from being a “special- 
ist,” in the limited sense of that word. 

It would not be easy to explain the 
secrets of Mr. Copeland’s style. It would 
be easy to call attention to the unusual 
weight of his hand and his arm, the ex- 
quisite balance and control of this 
weight, the looseness of the wrist, the 
fleetness and accuracy of the finger 
technique, etc., but the exponent would 
still be far from his objective. Fortu- 
nately, it is not necessary or desirable 
that these secrets should be explained. 
They are the business of the artist, and 
the artist alone. The only aspect of the 
matter which interests the critic or other 
music-lover is the fact that this style 
produces effects of great variety and 
beauty. 

Mr. Copeland is now to be reckoned 
with as a significant figure among the 
great pianists of the day. Those who 
have had the privilege of watching his 
development from a near-by point of 
vantage have been gratified equally by 
the modesty and the sincerity which he 
has shown in his work. He has not rested 
content with the possession of qualities 
that were exceptionally and wonderfully 
his own. His rapid rise in public favor, 
the commendation of the press, have not 
made him complacent and unprogressive. 
Mr. Copeland has labored thoughtfully, 
and he now knows that a sincere and 
subjective attitude on the part of the 
interpreter need not be incongruous with 
respectful consideration of the precise 
intention of the composer. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








What London Thinks of Miss Farrar’s 
Views on Matrimony 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


The publication of Miss Geraldine 
Farrar’s views on the desirability of 
marriage and maternity for operatic 
artists has hardly aroused the interest 
here that might have been expected. The 
general feeling of the musical public, 
however, is that while prima donnas 
should be allowed every latitude in de- 
ciding whether they will or will not be 
mothers, some guarantee should be given 
that they will, at all events, not be grand- 
mothers. 

There remains to be considered the 
much more _ far-reaching question— 
should leading tenors be fathers—and 
if not, what.is to be done about it? It is 
understood that Caruso and de Reszke 
have both responded to the call of pa- 
ternity and it is hoped that they may 
be induced to transmit their opinions to 
the public through the medium of your 
columns. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, Nov. 11, 1915. 


ma. &. 





Baklanoff’s Place in the Baritone Dis- 
cussion 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


After the baritone discussion has had 
considerable share of the limelight, Mr. 
Harvey Peake expresses signs of amaze- 
ment at the absence of Baklanoff’s name 
from the category of disputed ones. 
Summed up briefly, the answer is that 
he does not measure up to the required 
standard. Think not that I disparage 
him. Not at all, for I, too, heard him 
in “Tre Re,” and his magnificently reso- 
nant voice, towering physique, and splen- 
did histrionic equipment afforded me 
great pleasure indeed, but his voice was 
of the same color throughout the entire 
performance and in this particular he 
has several superiors. 

And are we to judge only by a sing- 
er’s ability in opera? What about the 
concert stage? And until Baklanoff 
proves himself a master of the latter 
I think it is but justice that he be elim- 
inated. 

Now about his delivery of the Toreador 
Song. I did not hear the performance 
of “Carmen,” in which he was the Esca- 
millo in this city (having preferred to 
journey forty miles to hear a program 
composed of groups of Scandinavian, 
French, Italian, Russian and English 
songs sung by that master baritone, Pas- 
quale Amato, but if Mr. Peake’s descrip- 
tion of the interpretation is correct, then, 
instead of championing him, he is con- 
demning him with his praise. 

Mr. Peake says the baritone began in 
rather a conversational way with the 
crowd, which is without doubt the proper 
interpretation, but to say that it was 
worked up “through various stages to a 
magnificent burst of tone as he swept 
into the refrain” is to say that he did 
what was decidedly contrary to the com- 
poser’s intention and the text. Upon ex- 
amination of the song we find the two 
bars leading into the refrain marked 
diminuendo and piano, and this is justly 
so, for Bizet’s idea in this refrain is to 
convey through the Toreador the singing 
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of the populace at the bull ring which 
Escamillo has left far behind, a sort 
of reminiscence to him, as it were. 

This greatest baritone discussion will 
be of no avail, nor has any definite con- 
clusion been reached or could it be to the 
gratification of everybody, for, after all, 
it is but a matter of personal opinion. 
Yet on one point there can be disputing— 
to measure singers on operatic standards 
only is but to consider really the lesser 
percentage of a true artist when taken 
in the fullest sense of the term. And I 
would suggest that as the discussion is 
practically terminated I am certain that 
all the readers of and participants in it 
would more than enjoy and appreciate 
the pro et con opinion of that ever wel- 
come devil, Mephisto. 

Faithfully yours, 
RAYMOND V. CHAFFEE. 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 15, 1915. 





Sunday Musicales 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I was so pleased to read in MUSICAL 
AMERICA that Frederic Fradkin has es- 
tablished Sunday evening musicales at 
the home of Mrs. Kate Strauss. Why 
are there not many more women in Amer- 
ica sO magnanimously inclined? 

Mme. A. Kirsinger, in Berlin, is known 
to every music student, because of her 
artistic gatherings. Some well-known 
artists received their first hearing in her 
home and she very frequently invited 
newspaper critics to be present. Her 
place on Kurfiirstendamm was the ren- 
dezvous for all musicians. Alberto 
Jonas, da Motta, Adolphe Borchard, Ver- 
non Spencer, Tina Lerner, Louis Bach- 
ner, Emil Frey, Louis Persinger and 
Eleanor Spencer were often present at 
these affairs. My own famous teacher, 
Prof. Richard Burmeister, sometimes 
played at a Kirsinger soirée, and many 
other brilliant artists did likewise. 

Pedantry, the unseasonable ostenta- 
tion of learning, disappeared as vapor in 
the congenial atmosphere which always 
prevailed. Intellectual discourse took 
place of the usual badinage, continually 
used in social conversations, and the en- 
vironment in itself was educational. 

Sometimes, through fortuitously favor- 
able circumstances, a new talent was dis- 
covered in this way, and Mme. Kirsinger 
was always ready to give a struggling 
~composer a hearing. 

I trust Mr. Fradkin’s efforts will meet 
“with success and that many other Amer- 
ican women will follow the example of 
Mrs. Strauss. 

Time, the conquering iconoclast, has 
made great strides for us artistically, 
and with the aid of MusICAL AMERICA we 
shall travel on the right road. May the 
day be near when American art will be 
synonymous with the noblest inspirations 
and ideals. At any rate, Mr. Freund has 
done his duty. 

Yours, with all goods wishes, 
LILLIAN SHIMBERG. 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 24, 1915. 


[There are a number of prominent 
New Yorkers who give “musicales” of 
distinct artistic value on Sundays. 
Among them are Frank S. Hastings, 
E. J. de Coppet, founder of the Flonzaley 
Quartet; Emma Thursby, the renowned 
prima donna of former years, and others. 
—Editor MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Maggie Teyte’s Ex-husband Sends His 
Compliments 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


The inclosed explains itself. To-day 
I have obtained a divorce against my 
charming wife. It is one of the unfor- 
tunate unforeseen accidents of the war. 

Kindly convey to Miss Teyte the inter- 
esting news, with the sincere and deep- 
est admiration of her husband for the 
great artist and the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Mélisande. 

Your Special Issue reached me at the 
front. It is indeed a very large book, 
and so interesting! All the officers of 
the staff looked at it with interest, and 
I had to explain to the best of my knowl- 
edge the qualities and artistic value of 
each one mentioned in it. 

Inclosed, also, you will find skit from 
the Paris paper, “L’oeuvre,” of the 7th 
of November, 1915, in which “Zette” pays 
his compliment to Mme. Geraldine Far- 
rar @ propos of her enthusiastic indorse- 
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ment of the Germans and her expres- 
sion of sympathy for their cause. 
Yours truly, 
E. PLUMON. 
Interprete Stagiaire, British Exped. 
Forces, G. H. Q., Nov. 11, 1915. 


[M. Plumon’s request to convey the 
news of his divorce to Miss Teyte is 
somewhat belated. That charming art- 
ist has already expressed her satisfac- 
tion regarding the issue of her matri- 
monial enterprise, through the American 
press.—Editor, MUSICAL ‘AMERICA. ] 





Latest About the De Reszkes 


My Dear Mr. Freund: 


For many months I was ill and not 
allowed to write or receive letters. I 
am practically well at last, and expect 
to begin my work this winter. I have 
been taking three and four lessons a 
week for months from my master, Jean 
de Reszke, trying to get in form for the 
theater. Luckily my voice has not been 
harmed in the least. In fact, de Reszke 
says that it is better than ever. 

The master is not teaching during the 
war, save three or four special pupils. 

It may interest you to hear that after 
months with no word, he has heard from 
his brother, Edouard, who is better, but 
still suffers a great deal from rheuma- 
tism. As you probably heard, he fled 
and hid in a cave in the forest for many 
days, when the war passed over his es- 
tate, and was taken out terribly ill and 
helpless. He has not been able to go to 
bed for over a year, but now he can lie 
on a couch for two or three hours a day. 
The rest of the time he sits in an arm- 
chair. They hope now he will recover. 
The master says he is out of danger. 

I will probably begin my work by sing- 
ing to the wounded soldiers. Alas! there 
are many thousands of them! 

I was delighted that MUSICAL AMERICA 
and Mephisto like Giorgio Polacco’s 
work. It was wholly due to his kindness 
that my début was made possible. He 
liked my voice, and so I was engaged 
for the season in Rome. He is not only 
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a splendid conductor, but a very cul- 
tured and refined man. 

I have read, with great interest, the 
Special Number of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
It is really remarkable! I am now 
“posted,” and know all that will happen 
musically during the entire season. 
Artistically, it is a delight, and fully 
worthy of the traditions of its famous 
editor. 

Very sincerely, 
EDITH DE Lys 
(Comtesse de Saint Hilaire). 
Paris, France, Nov. 12, 1915. 





The Tired Music Critic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Barton’s letter on “The Tired 
Music Critic” in your issue of Nov. 20 
was, in the main, true. But there are 
exceptions which he either does not 
know of, or has not taken the trouble to 
point out. I am thinking of one man 
in particular who rarely leaves before 
the end of a concert and who always 
shows, both personally and in his writ- 
ings, a sincere and sympathetic interest 
in the work of a musician, whether he be 
a struggling beginner or an established 
artist. As it happens, this critic gave a 
cordial notice to the Milinowski-Cump- 
son recital, and was distinctly enthusi- 
astic over Marguerite Melville-Liszniew- 
ska. I refer to Mr. Sigmund Spaeth, the 
music reviewer of the Evening Mail. It 
is gratifying to notice that your paper 
has now and again shown an apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Spaeth’s work. In my opin- 
ion he stands almost alone in New York 
journalism as a true constructive critic. 

Yours very truly, 
MARJORIE BROWN. 
New York, Nov. 24, 1915. 





College Songs 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been reading your editorial of 
Nov. 20 commenting upon the lack of 
originality in college songs, and appar- 
ently placing all college songs in the 
same category in this respect. 

Upon looking over my copy of the 
third edition of “Songs of Williams,” 
published in 1910, I find that of the 
thirty-nine songs which are local in 
sentiment and literary workmanship, 
twenty are set to music which was 
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borrowed or adapted, while in the case of 
sixteen the music as well as the verse 
is the product of Williams College men. 
As to the other three, I am in doubt. 
In addition to these songs, there are 
three others whose sentiment is general 
rather than local, but whose music is 
the product of Williams undergraduates. 

It is interesting to note that the bor- 
rowed music was wedded to the Will- 
iams verse for the most part more than 
twenty-five years ago. The original 
music is the product, in the majority 
of instances, of students within the last 
few years. For all this, the real 
“Williams song,” dating back nearly 
sixty years, is the musical as well as the 
literary production of Washington Glad- 
den of the class of 1859. 

During the five years since the edi- 
tion above mentioned was_ published, 
quite a number of other songs original 
as to both words and music have been 
produced at Williams College, partly as 
a result of a tradition and partly, I 
believe, as the outgrowth of an annual 
interclass singing competition at which 
original songs are given. 

Possibly out of such a college custom 
there may emerge now and then, among 
mediocre things, a song that is really 
worth while. 

WILLIAMS ALUMNUS. 

Concord, N. H., Nov. 25, 1915. 





Bringing the War Into the World of 
Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As I have been for a long time a most 
enthusiastic reader of your splendid 
paper, especially as it tells so much of 
music and musicians in Vienna, Munich, 
etc., where, before this terrible war, it 
was possible to listen to some of the 
most wonderful music I have heard, I 
venture to inclose this little rhyme, hop- 
ing a small corner may, perhaps, be 
found for it. 

The verses are the outcome of the very 
sarcastic standpoint I cannot help tak- 
ing up with regard to the absurd and 


most inartistic idea of bringing the war 
into the world of music or any art in 
a prohibitive way. I hold most strongly 
that all artists should be exempt from 
fighting and that art, no matter what 
else is not, should be international. 

I think from a musical point of view 
America is splendid. She seems to be 
making the most of her wonderful op- 
portunities. 

Yours sincerely, 
NINA MAXWELL. 

Yorkshire, England, Nov. 10, 1915. 


IN MEMORIAM RICHARD WAGNER, ETC. 


This is Stanford, bow before him! 

On your knees before Mackenzie! 

And German’s giant shadow 

Will put out the fires of Strauss, 

And if Mahler’s “Song of Springtime” 
Comes calling, calling after, 

Why beside the mighty Bantock 

It’s the squeaking of a mouse. 


You must never speak of Schoenberg, 
Or the daring dreams of Ryer, 

Or all the wondrous music 

Of the ‘‘Land of Over There,” 

For here in righteous England, 
They’ve forgotten Richard Wagner 
And never heard of Bantock 

With the laurel in his hair. 


You will have to live on memory 
Of the very few in England 
Who have found the star and followed 
To the God behind the Star. 
They are quite another story, 
They are England’s hope and glory, 
And in spite of all the rubbish, 
We can see them as they are.” 
NINA MAXWELL. 





Seems to Grow More Interesting Every 
Week 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I think your paper the most wonder- 
ful magazine published, and it seems to 
grow more interesting every week. 

Cordially, 
GURLE LUISE COREY. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 21, 1915. 





Long Life to Mephisto! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Every time I receive my MUSICAL 
AMERICA I read it right away. First I 
read every word of Mephisto’s Musings, 
Point and Counterpoint, Personalities, 














At her first appearance of this season as soloist with the 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY on Sunday Afternoon, 
November 22nd at A£olian Hall, New York. 


Julia 


Culp 


Renews Her Triumphs. 


A Typical Culp Notice. 


RICHARD ALDRICH in the 
New York TIMES, Nov. 29, 1915: 





The Times:—‘*Mme. Julia Culp 
made her first appearance as so= 
loist of this concert since her 
return this season from Europe. 
Her voice had the remarkable 
richness and beauty of quality, 
her technique the finish and as- 
sured mastery that so rarely fail 
her, her phrasing the length and 
precision of line, her diction the 
clearness, that have been so 
much admired in her former ap-= 
pearances here. Mme. Culp sang 
with great sincerity and warmth 
of expression.”’ 














A Few Dates Open In February. 


Inquire at Once of ANTONIA SAWYER 


ZEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 














Echoes of Music Abroad and the Open 
Forum. Then I read the rest of it. It is 
my greatest pleasure to read MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Best wishes to Mephisto. 
May he live long and may he write longer 
Musings. 
Yours very truly, 
LUCIEN I. SONIAT. 
New Orleans, Nov. 20, 1915. 





MRS. RUDOLPH GANZ TEACHING 





Wife of Famous Pianist Devoting Her- 
self to Vocal Instruction 

_Mrs. Rudolph Ganz, wife of the dis- 

tinguished composer and pianist, is this 

season giving some time to voice placing 

and coaching in German, French and old 














Rudolph Ganz, Wife of the Noted 
Swiss Pianist 


Mrs. 


Italian songs. Up to the time of her 
marriage to Mr. Ganz, she was well 
known in England and on the continent 
as a lieder singer. Appearing under the 
professional name of Mary Forrest, she 
captivated music-lovers in many of the 
important centers, such as Vienna, Ber- 
lin, London and Buda-Pesth, and re- 
ceived high praise from leading critics 
who often compared her art with that of 
the great Alice Bardi. 

Mrs. Ganz was one of the first artists 
to sing in four different languages. This 
is an accomplishment in view of the fact 
that she is an American, having been 
born in New York. From 1900 to 1905, 
Mrs. Ganz was one of the leading vocal 
teachers at the Chicago College of Music 
and during that time appeared on a num- 
ber of occasions with orchestra. She 
retired from the concert stage with the 
idea of devoting her time to teaching. 

When Mr. Ganz decided to remain in 
New York this season, as he will not do 
any touring this year, Mrs. Ganz, and 
their son, Roy, came here to join him. 
A few of her former pupils have again 
taken up their studies with her, and 
some of these young singers will be heard 
in public during the coming season. 





Harriette Cady Performs Chopin with 
Happy Results in Oakland 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 28.—A_ recent 
recital of Chopin’s works which stirred 
a large gathering at the Claremont Hotel 
to enthusiasm, was that given by Har- 
riette Cady, the New York pianist. She 
played finely ballades, mazurkas and 
etudes of the Polish master. Miss 
Cady’s coming recital of Russian music, 
in which she specializes, is being antici- 
pated with interest. She was a pupil of 
the late Leschetizky. 


“FIRST TIMES” ON 
KUNWALD PROGRAM 


Casals and Rachmaninoff Work 
Have Initial Hearings 
in Cincinnati 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 28.—The third 
pair of symphony concerts given under 
the direction of Dr. Kunwald on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening in 
Emery Auditorium were notable for two 
distinctive features, the first appearance 
in Cincinnati of Pablo Casals, the Spanish 
‘cellist, and the performance of Rachman- 


inoff’s “Die Toteninsel” by the Or- 
chestra. The program in full was as 
follows: 


Variations on the Theme “Choral Saint 
Antoni,’’ by Haydn, of Brahms; ’'Cello Con- 
certo, B Minor, Dvorak; Symphonic Poem, 
“Die Toteninsel,’’ Rachmaninoff, and Over- 
ture, ‘‘Le Corsaire,’’ Berlioz. 


_ Whatever interest the Brahms’s Varia- 
tions possess per se was greatly enhanced 
by Dr. Kunwald’s exposition of them, 
which was brisk in its movement, clear 
and clean-cut in its melodic outline, and 
full of a life and vitality which held the 


_attention of the audience. 


It remained for the “Toteninsel,” how- 
ever, to permit both the conductor and 
the orchestra to give as fine an exhibition 
of their respective abilities as they have 
done since Dr. Kunwald took up his work 
in Cincinnati. When approached by a 
conductor who feels the spiritual signifi- 
cance of Boecklin’s picture, which sug- 
gested the tone-poem to Rachmaninoff, 
the composition can be made a work of 
mystic exaltation. It was in this latter 
mood that Dr. Kunwald approached it. 
The orchestra entered into the inspira- 
tional mood of its leader, and the reading 
of the tone-poem was one so technically 
satisfactory and so ideally beautiful that 
it will remain for many a-day in the 
minds of the audience as one of the most 


artistic and _ thoroughly _ satisfactory 
achievements of Dr. Kunwald and his 
men. 


The first appearance of Pablo Casals 
was in many ways an epoch-making one. 
His pure and lustrous tone, his unap- 
proachable musicianship and the sym- 
pathy and warmth of his interpretation 
of Dvorak’s great concerto made a most 
profound impression. In the perform- 
ance of the concert Dr. Kunwald and his 
men shared the honors. A. K. H. 





MRS. DOOLITTLE’S SUCCESS 





Pianist Appears Before Brooklyn Wom- 
an’s Club and Wins Praise 
Maude Tucker Doolittle, the New 
York pianist, was heard before the 
Brooklyn Woman’s Club, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 22, in the following pro- 


gram of modern Russian music: 
Prelude for left hand, Scriabine; “Bigar- 
rure,’ Arensky; Serenade in B Flat Minor, 
Romance, Op. 8, No. 2, Rachmaninoff: ‘The 
Lark,” Balakirew; Humoresque, Tschaikow- 
sky} Melodie Russe, “The Nightingale,” 


Alabieff-Liszt ; Barcarolle 
cato Etude, Rubinstein. 


in G Major, Stac- 


Mrs. Doolittle began her recital by giv- 
ing a fifteen minute descriptive talk 
about the numbers on the program, 
which immediately created an interest 
among the large assemblage, among 
which were some of the city’s most prom- 
inent people. Mrs. Doolittle’s work 
throughout the entire program was of 
a high order, displaying an excellent 
technique, a fine tone and marked in- 
terpretative ability. Her offerings were 
received most enthusiastically. 





By arrangement between the Depart- 
ment of Education and the American 
Guild of Organists, Richard Keys Biggs 
began a series of four Sunday afternoon 
recitals on the organ of Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn, on Nov. 21. One of his 
numbers was his own “Visions.” 
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Basso-Cantante 


Engaged for N. Y¥. GERMAN LIEDERKRAWN2Z, Dec. 5 
and MOZART CLUB, PITTSBURGH, (Messiah) Dec. 30. 


Management: Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th Street, New York 
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MUSIC AMONG AMERICAN IDEALS 

Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, author of a book on 
“American Ideals,” devotes a chapter of this work to 
telling how he sounded representative Americans on 
the subject and what results he obtained. 

To one hundred prominent men, among them lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, college professors, artists, editors, 
bankers, business men, farmers, and others, he put the 
questions (1) What, in your opinion, are the leading 
ideals of the men with whom you most frequently 
associate? and (2) What do you consider to be the 
chief weaknesses in our contemporary American life? 

Anyone reading the summary of the replies obtained 
with high hopes of finding a prominent place given to 
music, or any of the arts, will be doomed to bitter 
disappointment. The first ideal in the list, which re- 
ceived forty-six votes, is “to be of service to one’s 
fellows.” The next characteristic ideal noted is this 
somewhat disheartening one: “To make money for 
selfish enjoyment or personal power.” This one scored 
twenty-eight counts. Then follow eight others, dwin- 
dling from twenty-four to eight counts. 


Fourth from the bottom, scoring six points, is “Love 
of beauty (art, music, literature, etc.) and the creation 
of beauty.” This certainly seems like a pretty poor 
showing, in view of what we know of the widespread 
love of music in America, and the immense sums spent 
for it. 

A little closer scrutinization of the items noted, how- 
ever, leaves us with a less pessimistic feeling, for it 
will be seen that both of the ideals which head the list 
are of a nature to include musical matters, and must 
necessarily do so to a considerable extent. An immense 
amount of service is rendered to one’s fellows through 
music, and much music is enjoyed under conditions 
which, in the sense implied, must be regarded as selfish. 

In other words, ideals sufficiently universal to head 
the list must be non-specific and inclusive, and our 
national reaction to music is much greater than our 
specific reference to it would seem to imply. 





THE FUTURISTS 


Now that the season is under way, the futurists, as 
might be expected, are with us. New York has heard 
early Schénberg and later Schénberg. Mahler’s 
Symphony of a thousand is promised; Ornstein is on 
the war-path, and mutterings of Stravinsky are on the 
horizon. The tough-eared devotees of dissonance are 
not suffering disappointment in the program. 

The old fallacious arguments will be drawn forth 
from their pigeon-holes again. We shall be reminded 
that Beethoven and Wagner were “not appreciated at 
first,” and be left to infer that our futurists, not being 
appreciated, are thus presumably incipient or neglected 
Beethovens or Wagners. _ 

Who will there be to point out the one great un- 
bridgeable chasm apparently always to be found between 
those particular masters of the past and the aspirants 
to impressive ultra-modernity? It requires no subtle 
analysis, no discourse on dissonance or formal freedom, 
to show that while those earlier greatest masters strove 
for the deepest, broadest and simplest human signifi- 
cance and appeal in their music, that while they were 
essentially democratic in their purposes and _ ideals, 
these latter wizards of polyphonic dissonance shrink 
their appeal to a little fraction of that already circum- 
scribed sphere, the traditional concert world of 
symphony and recital; they are essentially aristocratic. 

Beethoven was the first great humanist in music— 
the first great musical democrat. Wagner only carried 
Beethoven’s musical outlook over into the drama. He 
increased its range of human appeal by expansion into 
the dramatic field. These composers amazed people, to 
be sure, but they sought them out, and endeavored to 
meet them on their own ground—to satisfy them, sense 
and soul, and in ways to reach the greatest number. 

To-day a correspondingly human and democratic ideal 
is compelling a broadening out of musical activity 
beyond the limits of the traditional musical world of 
the symphony and recital platform, giving us our 
present great movement and national ideal of music 
for all the people. It is in this field that we are to 
look for the great musical humanitarians of the future. 
Here, in addressing themselves to entire communities, 
instead of to the narrow cults of the modern concert 
hall, composers will find the great simple expressions 
which will open the way forward to a universal and 
human musical art befitting our democracy. 

Such forbidding and mountainous technical extrava- 
ganzas as the “Pelléas and Mélisande” of Schénberg, 
heard recently in New York, for all their emotional 
content—pre-eminent examples, as they are, of all that 
maintains the concert platform in its old estate of 
isolation from the interests of the people—make us 
think of nothing so much as the last desperate stand of 
monarchy in a world rapidly transforming itself under 
democratic ideals. 

We do not look among desperate monarchs for the 
leaders of the world to-day, and neither in art can we 
expect to find such leaders in a sphere where no pro- 
vision is made for coming into sympathetic touch with 
humanity at large. 


SETTLEMENT SCHOOL SUPPLIES TEACHERS 

Music schools, academies, colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions will note with interest that, as an- 
nounced on another page of the present issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, the Music School Settlement of New 
York has inaugurated a teachers’ bureau, as a new 
department of its already multitudinous activities. 

With eighty teachers already on its staff, and eight 
hundred pupils mounting continually in proficiency and 
supplying the teaching staff each year with new mem- 
bers, it is quite natural that there should spring up a 
movement to send the more proficient of these teachers 
out into a wider field of activity. It is necessary that 
the school should not be clogged by its own product, 
and that it should complete its service to the community 
and the country by passing on those whom it has 


reared from infancy to maturity in the art of teaching 
music. 

The new enterprise should attain the same success 
that has attended the school in its other departments 
of work. 
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John Powell with David and Clara Mannes 


Among the serious and worthy young American com- 
posers is John Powell, who recently appeared as a piano 
soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra in New 
York. David and Clara Mannes, who are shown in the 
accompanying photograph with Mr. Powell, introduced 
his sonata “Virginiaesque” two years ago at their 
unique chamber music recitals. 


Smith—A new quartet by David Stanley Smith, as- 
sistant professor of theory at Yale, will be heard for the 
first time in New York at the second concert of the 
Kneisel Quartet at AZolian Hall, Dec. 7. This is the sec- 
ond quartet by this composer to be played by the Knei- 
sels, the former having been brought forward in 1912. 


Ruben—In celebration of his seventieth birthday and 
his fiftieth year as a musical manager L. M. Ruben 
held a reception at the Norman, 37 West Ninety-third 
Street, New York, on Nov. 24, among the musicians 
present being Alice Verlet, from the Grand Opéra, 
Paris; Mme. Pauline Donalda, Robert Maitland and 
Mrs. Charles Grant Shaffer. 


McCormack — John McCormack, the tenor, will be 
heard in the New York Hippodrome on Sunday, Dec. 19, 
having agreed to “donate his voice” to aid the Knights 
of Columbus in their efforts to raise $500,000 with which 
to build a lodge home. Mrs. McCormack is selling boxes 
for the concert and the McCormack youngsters are sell- 
ing autograph pictures of their father. Mr. McCormack 
will make a special trip from Atlanta, Ga., to give 
the concert. 


Anse Ernest Ansermet, who has been engaged 
by Serge de Diaghileff, the director of the famous 
Ballet Russe, as conductor of the orchestra in the forth- 
coming American tour of the Ballet, has been the con- 
ductor of the Municipal Orchestra in Geneva and 
Lausanne, and was selected by Mr. de Diaghileff on 
account of his familiarity with Russian music. Anser- 
met comes recommended by no less an authority than 
Stravinsky, the composer of the music for “L’Oiseau 
de Feu” and “Petrouchka.” 





Pavlowa—“One thing I would be willing to do after 
I leave the stage,” said Anna Pavlowa recently, “would 
be to take the direction of a national academy of dancing 
if one could be founded in the United States to give 
free tuition to the many talented children there are in 
this country. There is a buoyancy and a spirit of indi- 
viduality and independence about the Americans that 
would make them, with proper training, equal to any 
dancers in the world. There is no more patriotic service 
that one of your millionaires could do than to endow a 
school for dancing.” 


Kreisler—Fritz Kreisler is the possessor of three 
extraordinary violins. One is a rather small Stradi- 
varius, not large in tone, but of exquisite quality, which 
he uses often for recitals in small halls. The second is 
a Gagliano, the work of one of the earliest and most 
famous of the Italian violin-makers, who flourished in 
Florence in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The instrument, however, that he uses the most, is one 
made by Josef Guarneri del Gesu, which was formerly 
the property of the great Wilhelmj. This Guarnerius 
is one of the finest instruments in existence. It is 
large, with a big and beautiful tone. 
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E are beginning to suspect that not 
all is gold that glitters in the 
reputation of famous composers. Can 
it be that some of the works for which 
we’ve been acclaiming these worthies 
came to them not by inspiration but by 
barter and sale? Perhaps so, if there is 
much of the practice indicated by the 
following “ad” in the Ragtime Review, 
from which we have deleted only the 
individual’s name—lest he be over- 
whelmed by offers from the great ones 
in the creative field: 





YOU TAKE THE CREDIT 





for my brains. I will sell you an 
unpublished manuscript (words and 
music) of a dandy Jitney Bus song 
and allow you to publish the same 
in your own name, all for $15.00. 
Your friends will think you wrote 
it as | surrender all my rights in 
the song. 











Come to think of it, we’ve heard sev- 
eral works lately that must have been 
acquired from this self-effacing bene- 
factor. 

* * + 


Our night school for headline writers 
should send a circular to the man on the 
New York Evening World who captioned 
the account of a recital thus: 


John McCormack 
Crowds Carnegie 
To Hear Him Sing 


From this we gather that the famous 
tenor edged very close to Andrew Car- 
negie in order to listen to that million- 
aire’s singing. What do you make out 
of it? 

+ +* * 


One of F. P. A.’s contributors gives 
the New York Tribune’s columnist this 
testimony as to the musical uplift: 


Sir—Brooklyn has a culture of its own that 
crops out at its concerts. Mischa Elman gave 
a recital here the other night. Seated in back 
of me were two Lovers of the Best Music. 
They had gone through the program dis- 
cussing everything in it and finally were hard 
put to it for a subject for conversation, With 
a sudden inspiration one L. of the B. In M. 
exclaimed: 

‘Mischa Elman. What a musical name. | 
wonder what Mischa means.”’ 

“| think it is Russian for mister,’’ was the 
cultured reply. 

x * x 


Another “contrib,” this time in the 
New Music Review, is Oscar G. Sonneck, 
who presides over the music division of 
the Library of Congress. He writes: 


DEAR SIR: 
A paintr is jere 
Ze best of jurop 
En dif iu dusinck 
Zat ai ce tu moes 
Drai mi en julci 
Me drain is bolo 
Mai colorein fein 
Ein fuol of biuti. 

No, this is not English as sung in “opera 
in English,’ though it easily could be. It is 
a mock-English aria in Rutini’s opera, “I 
matrimoni in maschera,’ Venice, 1765. 

Isn’t the phonetic spelling of “And full of 
beauty” deliciously Italian? But “And if you 
do think” takes the cake. 

Very truly yours, 
O. G. SONNECK, 
as & 


There is a manager of musical come- 
dies who is known for his decisive 
methods in getting his own way. 

“That’s too loud,” he called out one 
day, as the orchestra started at a re- 
hearsal. 


“I can’t help it, sir,” replied the con- 
ductor, “it’s marked forte.” 

“Well,” continued the manager, im- 
perturbably, “just make it thirty-five, 
please.” 

x * * 


So the New York policemen have or- 
ganized a glee club! Then who are 
they, that they should lay restraining 
hands on “disturbers of the peace?” 

K * * 


Speaking of noise, we read that Uriel 
and Meyer Davis of Philadelphia are 
inaugurating a contest to determine who’s 
the nation’s best drummer. Music, not 
noise, however, is to be the aim of the 
contestants. Just the same, it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea for a few ear specialists to 
be in the audience at the close of the 


performance. 
* * * 


Organists will sympathize with one of 
their fellows concerned in the case of the 
old pensioner who blew the bellows for 
the organ, and who had a most exasperat- 
ing failing. In spite of frequent admoni- 
tions he would continue blowing after 
the music had stopped, thereby produc- 
ing most undesirable sounds. 

One day the organist could stand it 
no longer. 

The congregation had been set titter- 
ing by the old man’s forgetfulness, and 
during the sermon the organist seized 
the opportunity to write him a note on 
the matter and hand it to a choir-boy 
to deliver. 

Misunderstanding the whispered direc- 
tions, the lad handed the note straight up 
to the rector, who read the following: 

“Will you stop when I tell you to? 
People come here to listen to my music, 
not to your horrible noise.” 

* * +* 


The other day we met a young man 
who is studying voice with a vocal teacher 
of unique methods. When her pupils 
attack a high tone she has them lift one 
side of a table simultaneously. 

‘And how are you coming along with 
your singing?’ we asked him. 

“Oh, I can’t sing at all, but I'm getting 
to be a rattling good piano mover,” he 
replied. 


* * * 


A diet of bread and water for “Wal- 
ther,’ who asks us: 

“Might I say that the Barerre En- 
semble plays salo(o)n music—bar airs?” 


Florida Faculty Members Introduced in 
Recital at Tallahassee 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Nov. 26.—Ella 
Scoble Opperman, director of the School 
of Music of Florida State College, Talla- 
hassee, presented two recently added 
members of the faculty in a recital on 
Nov. 18 in Henrietta Spragins Mastin, 
mezzo-soprano, and Lela M. Niles, pian- 
ist. Miss Niles is a pupil of Lhévinne 
and played with much tonal color and 
musicianship. Miss Mastin has a dra- 
matic voice pure in quality and with 
great resonance. Both artists were en- 
thusiastically received by the large au- 
dience. 








Sailors as Performers and Hearers in 
Concert at Mariners’ Church 


The women’s auxiliary of the New 
York Port Society invited the crews of 
steamships in the Chelsea district to a 
concert at the Mariners’ Church on Dec. 
2. Among the participants scheduled 
were Brooks Morris, William N. Peal, 
Elise MacClanahan and Anne Katzen- 
bach, with songs by members of the 
steamships Rochambeau and Oscar II. 








NEW TENOR FOR ANDERSON 





Fifteen Bookings Already Secured for 
James Harrod 





James Harrod, Young American Tenor 


Walter Anderson, in announcing a 
new tenor, James Harrod, also announces 
that he has obtained for him no less than 
fifteen important engagements for the 
present season, booked within the past 
three weeks, which leads Mr. Anderson 
to feel that he has added another big 
tenor to the list of those who obtained 
their start through him, viz., Reed 
Miller, Lambert Murphy, Paul Althouse, 
etc. 


Profit Sharing 


n> upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 

& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 
their profits with the buying public. 
increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
| abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 
pianos at a lower rate than ever. 


A new small grand 





| 

| 

| 

| piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 

| tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building 


The gradual | 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
| 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 





————__— 


Three big festivals at Paterson, New- 
ark and Jersey City (C. M. Wiske, direc- 
tor), New York Rubinstein Club (W. R. 
Chapman, director), Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society (Emil Mollenhauer, di- 
rector), Jersey City and Summit Choral 
Societies (A. D. Woodruff, director), 
Trenton Festival Chorus (Otto Pole- 
mann, director) have engaged Mr. Har- 
rod, showing their commendable desire 
to give an opportunity to the young 
American artist, whose reputation is still 
in the making, but whose abilities they 
have carefully investigated. 

Mr. Harrod was graduated from the 
Cincinnati College of Music in 1911 and 
was sent to Europe to study for grand 
opera with Jean de Reszke. He was en- 
couraged and patronized by Mme. Melba, 
who compared his voice to that of Jean 
de Reszke when in its prime, and the 
probabilities are that he would have ap- 
peared at Covent Garden Opera, London, 
this season had not the opera been aban- 
doned. This American tenor is a thor- 
ough musician, a master of languages 
(French, Italian, German), twenty-six 
years of age, with a personality that is 
ingratiating and a_ serious attitude 
toward his art. 





Kind Words From an Old Friend 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have followed Mr. Freund’s Western 
trip with a great deal of interest, and 
am glad to hear of his success. I realize 
that it has been a very hard pull, but 
his two or three years’ efforts seem to be 
bearing some fruit. Best wishes for his 
success this season. 

Yours most sincerely, 
ARTHUR JUDSON. 
Manager Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 10, 1915. 








CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


MADAME EDVINA 


Prima Donna Soprano 
ROYAL OPERA COVENT GARDEN 


Available for Concert En- 
gagements after January 
15th, and for Festival Ap- 
pearances in April and May 








Address all enquiries to 
EDWARD W. LOWREY 


Personal Representative 
693 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
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MME. KURT SOLOIST 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Splendid “‘Lieder’’ Singing by the 
Soprano—Orchestra in Up- 
lifting Performance 


A more perfect performance of Rim- 
sky-Korsakow’s Symphonic Suite, “Sche- 
herazade”’ than that which Josef Stransky 
presented to the patrons of the New York 
Philharmonic’s concert on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 28, would be difficult to 
imagine. The orchestra was in note- 
worthy trim, the strings rich, the wood- 
winds in perfect tune and the brasses 
sonorous without ever being rude. A 
large audience heard the concert, to 
which Melanie Kurt, the distinguished 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
added luster. 

Mme. Kurt had no hackneyed aria for 
her first offering, but in keeping with 
her rare musicianship chose instead two 
of Richard Strauss’s songs with orches- 


tra, “Song of the Priestess of Apollo” 
and “Enticement.” These gorgeous 
songs, which no longer sound modern but 
actually as natural as anything in the 
later Wagner that we know, were deliv- 
ered in an impassioned manner, their 
deep emotional qualities being brought 
out with telling effect. She was ac- 
claimed for her singing of them. Later 
she gave five songs with piano, assisted 
by Anton Hoff, Brahms’s “Auf der See” 
and “O liebliche Wangen,” and Wolf’s 
“Das Verlassene Magdlein,” “Der Tam- 


ili 


ALICE 


SOVEREIGN 


Song Recital 
at 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


PAULUS 


! 
| 
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Saturday Evening 
December 11, 1915 


1, Lungi dal caro bene...... 
Ah se tu dormi (Gulietta e Romeo) 


3. Gruppe aus dem Tartarus... 


Der Nock 


4. Songs of Various Folk. 
Joseph, 
Der am Abend Dankeude......... 


Spinnerliedchen, arr. by Reimann.. 


ANHZTXIA, arr. 
Seneca Wake Song. 
A Ballymore Ballade, arr. 
5. Voor eene Stern, Dutch Serenade. 
Sine YO @ JOyTil GONG... ....0080.- 


Management: 


WUTC UOULAO ULNA AAU AA UAH 


AY. CORNEL 


Instructor at Academy of the Holy Name, Albany, N. Y. 


-On Nov. 


UMMM UE AMA 





Programme 


2. Air D’lotle (Héraciés)................ 


lieber Joseph mein—14th century—arr. by Richard Fricke.. 


Bolero, arr. by Reimann.............. 
by Bourgault- Ducoudr ay. 


by Hughes... 


Floods of Spring (by request)........ 
RICHARD EPSTEIN at the Piano 


bour,” and “Er ist’s.” In these she 
proved indisputably that she is the rara 
avis among opera singers, one who can 
really interpret lieder. The ecstasy of 
the second Brahms song, the arch humor 
of Wolf’s “Der Tambour” and the pathos 
of his “Verlassene Magdlein” (a surpris- 
ingly modern piece in which there is a 
plentiful use of augmented triads) were 
all revealed with notable success. Mme. 
Kurt was given rounds of applause and 
obliged to return to the platform to bow 
a half-dozen times. 

Mr. Stransky and his men furnished 
further pleasure in Bizet’s “Scénes Bo- 
hemiennes,” four little pieces taken from 
his “Jolie Fille de Perth,” in themselves 
of no special consequence, but lifted out 
of their mediocrity by a superb perform- 
ance. Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, as Mr. Stransky played the old and 
much abused closing piece of piano re- 
citalists, became a vital and enjoyable 
composition and brought the concert to 
an inspiring end. 

The performance of the orchestra in 
the two Strauss songs was on a high 
plane of excellence, Mr. Pilzer playing 
the violin solo passages in them, as in 
the “Scheherazade,” splendidly. It was 
interesting to note in listening to the 
Apollo priestess song that Strauss uses 
a phrase from it that occurs frequently 
in his much later “Rosenkavalier.” 





a a 
Mme. Buckhout’s American Programs 
Mme. Buckhout, the American so- 


prano, is to give a series of musicales at 
her home, 265 Central Park West, New 
York, this season, devoted to the work 
of American composers who have dedi- 
cated songs to her. The composers to be 
heard are Hallett Gilberté, Ward-Steph- 
ens, Mme. Blajeiwicz and Oley Speaks. 
30 the first one will be given, 
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devoted to the songs of Hallett Gilberté, 
whose music Mme. Buckhout has sung 
on her programs with rare success. On 
this occasion Mme. Buckhout will sing 
Mr. Gilberté’s “His Valentine,” which 
he has dedicated to her, and which has 
just been accepted for publication. The 
other artists who will sing are Mme. 
Adele Laeis Baldwin, contralto, and Ver- 
non Archibald, baritone. 





Jenny Dufau’s New York Recital 


Jenny Dufau will give her first New 
York recital of the season at A®olian 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 10. -Miss 


Dufau will sing an entire French pro- 
gram. Her accompaniments will be 
played by Charles Lurvey. 





Sorrentino Returns from Southern Tour 


Umberto Sorrentino, the popular Ital- 
ian tenor, returned to New York this 
week, having sung twenty-two concerts 
in the South with notable success. These 
were sung in thirty-five days, which 
makes something of a record. Mr. Sor- 
rentino has been re-engaged for a spring 
tour in the South, in virtually the same 
eget in which he has appeared this 
all. 
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On the Occasion of His Debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House 


as Ramfis in “‘Aida”’ 


HERALD: The fifth new artist of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


“Ae. 





was Henri 


Mr. 








Vocal Instruction 


Tone Production and Interpretation 
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Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


Tuesdays—77 Worthington Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
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= Scott, an American basso, who last night sang the role of Ramfis in 
= Scott was heard with Oscar Hammerstein’s opera forces, and later with the 
= Chicago-Philadelphia opera company. He sings in a musicianly manner and his 
= voice is fresh in quality. As an actor he displayed dignity, and he made a favorable 
5-6 ate ei eae ae .. Secchi = impression upon the audience which packed the auditorium, who applauded loud 
(by request) ..Vaccai = and long and demanded many curtain calls. 
Handel = eee kenem : ee Ee TE eee wie Be 
Schubatt Es PRESS: Henri Scott, who made his first appearance with Giulio Gatti-( azazza s 
Schubert = company, though he had already sung in the Metropolitan with the visiting Chicago 
=> organization, acquitted himself creditably as Ramfis. 
. Loewe = ‘ : 
.. Loewe = AMERICAN: At the evening performance of ‘‘Aida,’’ Henri Scott, an excellent 
ecneka eee ae .Brahms = basso of American birth, was cast for the réle of Ramfis, the High Priest. 
— STAATS-ZEITUNG: The basso, Henri Scott, is new to the Metropolitan, but 
= known to the public as a splendid artist through his extraordinarily able perform- 
= ances at the Manhattan Opera House six years ago. His voluminous bass, of lovely 
.German =| , ' : : he 
‘Geren = tone quality, shows an advance, as do his vocal artistry and histrionie ability. Mr. 
= Scott is unquestionably a welcome addition to the Metropolitan’s forces, 
.German = 
Spanish = GLOBE: Henri Scott, a former member of the Manhattan Opera Company, 
.. Greek = appeared to advantage in the role of Ramfis. 
piuatite eae American Indian = 
ita) Irish = TRIBUNE: There was a new Ramfis—new to the Metropolitan—for in those 
..de Lang = bright nights when Oscar Hammerstein accomplished the impossible, Henri Scott 
Ce A eases Sa ee pee of ba Dvorak = was a capable member of the Manhattan Company. His voice is fully as resonant 
er ee see Rachmaninoff = as it was then, and his style has improved. 
= SUN: Henri Scott made his first appearance with the company, singing Ramfis 
= very creditably. 
ANTONIA SAWYER, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK = EVENING WORLD: Henri Scott, an American basso, with whom we are not 
= unacquainted, made a successful début as Ramfis. 
zl IF 
Mn {AQUUDOUULUUUQUUGNAQOUALLUUUAQOQGCAEE UU OLAANUAAN eae Heannasecereaaeeescsauenannennesvengngnngoenysgsnveensasiuyy4uyyeqesaeenyquys4qsaeneneueenayayent tNALUOUUUULLNN {1144 0400900U044UNNS000NNSEEEDUUUOUUOOOUUOELASAAGNSSEOUUOCOREUULUOOOQONGGUASUDOUUUOAOOEO C4448 04Q9000GGSRROOONGNER LY 
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SHANNA CUMMING 
TO SING SONGS OF 
HER OWN CREATION 











Mme. Shanna Cumming, the American 
Soprano 


When Shanna Cumming, the popular 
American soprano, appears in recital at 
AZolian Hall, on Saturday night, there 
will be a pleasant surprise in store for 
the many admirers of her art. Mme. 
Cumming will present a group of her 
own compositions, “Allah,” “Blue Pigeon” 
and “Love’s Litany,” all of which are 
declared to be of exceptional musical 
value. It is several years since the singer 
has been heard in a New York recital, 
as she has been devoting herself largely 
to studio work in Brooklyn. Her re-entry 
will be made in association with Harry 
Rowe Shelley, the organist. On Tues- 
day night she gave a lecture-recital on 
“Messiah,” “Elijah,” and ““The Creation,” 
at the Central Congregational Church. 





AID SAN ANTONIO ORCHESTRA 


Society Interesting Young People in 
Symphony Programs 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., Nov. 20.—The 
Junior Symphony Society is making 
progress in the way of getting more and 
more young people interested in the 
coming symphony concerts, also instruct- 
ing them concerning the various instru- 
ments. Before each Symphony concert 
a lecture on the various compositions 
will be given and the principal themes 
played. Mrs. Lula M. Griesenbeck, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
has also become interested in the work 
of this society, and is going to make an 
effort to get all the schools to co-operate 
with Mrs. J. R. Spell, the president of 
the society. 

The San Antonio Music Club enter- 
tained a large audience at the St. An- 
thony Hotel on Nov. 18. The program 
was as follows: 

Etude de Concert, MacDowell, Clara Dug- 
gan Madison; Violin Concerto, Bruch, Hazel 
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Cain, accompanied by W. P. Romburg: Trio interested audience. PHILIP H \LI in BOST IN HERALD. Ad 
from Ma Verdi, Edna Schelb, J. J “Mr. Oulukanoff has a fine baritone voice of considerable beauty : 
szodovic, and Earl McCloud, accompanied by ‘ sensuous color ane an be us ( ‘-amatic effect.” 
Gilbert’ Schramm; Concerto in A Minor, acts a errs c yt a> Mince — with much dramatic effect. » 
MacDowell, Clara Duggan Madison, Agnes kage 8 in BUS MS M4 
Schott, second piano; “Life and Death,” “Mr. Oulukanoff sang in Russian and employed his voice as a dram 
atic singer, making his points with emotional emphasis and effective 
ness..—BOSTON GLOBE. 
MME. OLIVE 
PLEASING RECITAL BY RUSSIAN ARTIST—FINE SELE( ‘ 
TIONS IN MUSICAL PROGRAM—RENDERED WITH EXQUI 4 
SITE FEELING BY WELL-KNOWN RUSSIAN PERFORMER 
“Mr. Oulukanoff formerly of the Boston Opera Co., is typically Russian “ 
: ; in temperament. This fact alone gave to the songs of his native land that > 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Metropoli- inexplicable something with which the music of this country abounds, : 
tan, Chicago and other opera companies. the strange melodies, weird harmonious and unusual coloring exacting 4 
e . ¢ ° ° - . 
RECITAL a rendering peculiar to themselves. Possessed with a voice of unusual > 
CONCERT FESTIVALS warmth and beautiful quality, Mr. Oulukanoff was able to show many . 
changing moods in the greatly varied program.”—BOSTON ADVER . 
: TISER. ® 
For > and terms, write or wire: ’ 
aximilian Elser, Jr. Pres. ~ ° - : — , ' 
BOOKING & PROMOTING CORPORATION Studio Address: 295 Huntington Ave., BOSTON 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Ss SSS ————<=—=—— == ———|]|]SSHaSSBBQ|H| 











Coleridge-Taylor, “Sometime,” Mrs. Warren 
G. Clarke and Mrs. L. L. Marks; Male 
Chorus, “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
Strauss, J. J. Lodovic, C. M. Conger, P. W. 
Sexton, Tom Martin, Victor Flato, R. H. 
Pilbeam, Fred Daggett, A. H. Ball, Earl 
McCloud, Stanley Winters, H. N. Marucheau ; 
Gilbert E. Schramm, director; Mrs. Frederick 
Abbott, accompanist. 


The Beethoven Mannerchor sang at 
Fredericksburg, on Nov. 20, with Arthur 
Claassen as conductor. C. D. M. 


ESTHER DALE WINS FAVOR 





Soprano and Katherine Frazier, Harpist, 
in Long Island Concert 


Esther Dale, soprano, and Katherine 
Frazier, harpist, were heard in recital 
at the Huntington (L. I.) branch of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
on the evening of Nov. 30. Miss Dale’s 
offerings were an old English group, a 
Scotch group with harp accompaniment, 
four Brahms songs and numbers by 
Hahn and Vidal, “Dutch Serenade,” by 
De Lange, and Kernochan’s “We Two 
Together,” the last four with harp and 
piano accompaniment. Miss Dale was 
in excellent vocal condition, displaying 
a voice of fine quality and much warmth, 
and interpretative ability of a high or- 
der. Her work was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the large audience and she 
was compelled to give extras. 

Miss Frazier was heard in a variety 
of works, displaying technical pro- 
ficiency, and giving much pleasure. The 
piano accompaniments were played in an 
able manner by Lillian Jackson. 

Miss Dale, who is a voice teacher at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., is 
having a busy concert season and her 
schedule includes the following engage- 
ments: 


Auditorium of the Albany, N. Y., Hospital, 
Dec. 2; in the “Messiah” at Smith College, 
on Dec. 19; in a lecture recital on French 
Opera, by Horatio Parker before the Tues- 
day Morning Club, Springfield, Mass., on 
Jan. 4; at Smith College on Jan. 19; in re- 
cital before the Hartford (Conn.) College 
Club on Jan. 25; recital of old English songs 
at the Century Club, Amsterdam, N. Y., on 
Feb. 1, and a joint recital with Katherine 
Frazier, harpist, at the Brattleboro, Vt., 
Women’s Club on Feb. 16. 





LOUISE COX IN SAN ANTONIO 


Soprano Charms Hearers in Recital 


with Harold Morris 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 26.—A mu- 
sical event of importance was the con- 
cert given by Louise Cox at the Gunter 
Hotel under the auspices of the San 
Antonio Press Club, with Harold Morris 
at the piano. Her program was varied, 
including many different composers, 
from Schubert to Frank La Forge. With 
each number the audience became more 
enthusiastic. Miss Cox’s tones were like 
crystals, clear and pure and with a 
myriad of colors. In the “Ich liebe 








Alice McDowell, Boston Pianist, 
Plans Musicales for Her Students 
































Alice McDowell, the Boston Pianist and Teacher, and a View of Part of Her 
New Studio 


LS pyc MASS., Nov. 27.—Alice Mc- 
Dowell, the young concert pianist 


broadening their work to a much greater 
degree. 

For several years she has been inter- 
ested in the principles of relaxation, or 
“ee . 9 4 4 

the weight touch,” as applied to piano 
playing. She is firm in her conviction 


and teacher of this city, has moved her 
studio into delightful new quarters at 
229 Berkele Street, near Boylston ™ 

oath tle y’ cilia Seas “4 lis that this is the only proper method, and 
Seen Wye city. Miss McDowell's : ist attributes the greater part of her suc- 
of pupils has been constantly growing. cess in teaching and playing to this 
Realizing the great benefit to be derived theory. : 

from frequent performance, she is plan- Miss McDowell is one of the most suc- 
, ' ' ' cessful young pianists of this city. Her 
ning an interesting series of assemblies : 


performances are always musicianly, 
and musicales for the students, thereby poetical and technically adequate. 





dich,” by Grieg, she expressed much 
tenderness. Performances 
“Spring,” by Leo Stern, was another 
favorite and the “Un bel di” from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” was a wonderful climax 
for the whole. Harold Morris proved 
himself a most delightful accompanist. 
A large reception was tendered Miss 
Cox in the afternoon, giving the musi- 
cians of the city an opportunity to meet 
the charming singer. C. D. M. 


Paris Opéra Opens for Series of Matinée 


The opening of the Paris Opéra was 
announced to take place on Nov. 25 for 
a season of Thursday and Saturday mat- 
inées. Complete productions of opera 
are not to be given, the programs con- 
sisting of one act from an opera, a ballet 
and concert numbers. The purpose of 
Jacques Rouche, director of the Opéra, 
is to furnish employment for artists who 
have lost their means of support through 
the war. 





Arthur Rubinstein was one of the 
pianists who played at the Summer con- 
certs at San Sebastian, Spain. 





























The Eminent RUSSIAN Baritone 
What the Boston critics say of his ART: 


“N. Oulukanoff sang with much dramatic spirit. His sincerity and 


earnestness gave great pleasure to his hearers. There was a deeply 


QULUKANOFF 




















MABEL RIEGELMAN 


Prima Donna Lyric Soprano 
Late of Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
Boston Opera Company, (Guest), 
Stettin Municipal Opera House (Germany), 

Plauen Municipal Opera House (Germany). 
Concert—Opera—Recital: Season 1915-16 now booking 
In Texas, October 26th to November 25th 
Address: 905 Pacific Building, 821 Market St., San Francisco 


ALICE VIRGINIA DAVIS 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


THE SINGER OF RUSSIAN SONGS 


TOUR OF CENTRAL WEST IN JANUARY 


FOR AVAILABLE DATES ADDRESS 











PIANIST 


3717 South 25th Street 
South Side, Omaha,’ Neb. 





MABEL HAMMOND, 400 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
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JULIA CULP MAKES 
DEBUT FOR SEASON 


Soloist with Damrosch Orchestra 
—Delius ‘‘Mood Pictures”’ 
Heard - 


Julia Culp made her first New York 
appearance of the season as soloist with 
the New York Symphony at A£olian Hall 
last Sunday afternoon, a few days after 
her arrival from Europe, contributing 
songs by Schubert, Handel and Brahms 
to a program which, in its entirety was 
constituted as follows: 


“Surprise,” Symphony, Haydn; “Sei mir 
gegriisst,” Schubert; ‘‘Thanks Be to Thee,’’ 
Handel, Julia Culp; Two Mood Pictures, (a) 
“Summernight on the River,’’ (b) “On Hear- 


ing the First Cuckoo in Spring,” Delius; 
“Wie bist du meine K6nigin,” ‘“‘Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer,” ‘‘Minnelied,’’ ““Sand- 


mannchen,’’ Brahms, Julia Culp; “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,’’ Strauss. 


The noted soprano gave the songs of 
Schubert and Handel with orchestral ac- 
companiment, the Brahms numbers with 
piano. As usual, the polish of her art, 
the elegance of her phrasing and the per- 
fection of interpretative design won a 
ready tribute of admiration. In the 
lyrics of Brahms Mme. Culp achieved her 
happiest effects. “Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer” she delivered in a man- 
ner especially marked by its sustained 
beauty of mezza voce and purity of style. 
Yet in certain parts of its compass her 
voice did not seem altogether at its best 
last Sunday. Coenraad v. Bos played her 
piano accompaniments. 

Following so closely upon the engross- 
ing concerto which Mr. Grainger played 
two days earlier, the two “Mood Pic- 
tures” of Delius compelled something 
more than the ordinary attention. In mu- 
sical and emotional character they differ 
pronouncedly from the concerto, though 
in their way nearly as interesting. They 
convince that Delius possesses a musical 








FOUR ed a Hf SINGERS AND WHAT 
HEY SAY ABOUT THE 


GILBERTE 


SONGS 


458 West 143rd 8t., 
New York City. 
My dear Mr. Gilberté:— 

You can judge for your- 
self by glancing over the 
enclosed program what I 
think of your charming 
‘Evening Song.’’ 

It seems that my pro- 
grams are incomplete 
without it, and everywhere 
I receive the same words 
of praise, the audience 
showing their approval by 


invariably demanding a 
repetition and the _ indi- 
vidual hearers speaking 


personally to me at the 
close of the concert of the 
great pleasure my singing 
of that particular selection had given thein. 
Wish I could find more songs as equally success- 
‘“‘An Evening Song’’ by Hallett Gilberté. 
(Signed) Marguerite Dur lap. 





ful as 


Most sincerely, 
November 16, 1915. 


My dear Mr. Gilberté:— 
It is indeed a_ great 
pleasure to use your lovely 


, Songs on my _ programs. 
Am having great success 
with ‘‘A‘h, Love but a 
Day’’ and ‘‘Two Roses,” 
and I think ‘‘Minuet La 
Phyllis’’ quite the most 
charming bit it has been 
my pleasure to find. 

With best wishes for 


your continued success, I 
am, Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 

Marie Stapleton Murray. 





My dear Mr. Gilberté:— 

My gratitude to you for 
having written ‘‘Ah, Love 
but a Day’’ can hardly be 
expressed. It gives what 
so few American songs 
do, an opportunity to the 
dramatic singer. The 
fact that I never sing it 
without enthusiastic en- 
cores leads me to believe 
that my audiences delight 
in it as much as I and 
that it is the most populat 
American song on my 
programs. 

Very gratefully yours, 
(Signed) Jeanette E. Larson. 


Dear Mr. 





Gilberté :-— 
Your two beautiful 


Roses’’ 
‘Evening 


songs ‘‘Two 
and the 
Song’’ I am using on 
my programs with a 
great deal of success 
and I heartily thank 
and congratulate you 
for writing such beau 
tiful songs. 
(Signed) 
Marie White Longman. 
Chicago. 


These Songs for Sale 
Everywhere 


HALLETT 


GILBERTE 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, New York 














personality of an individual cast, even 
if it be not a commanding one. His idiom 
implies sources of derivation, but more 
closely examined, will be recognized as 
undeniably personal. The two numbers 
verieenad by Mr. Damrosch—and ex- 
quisitely done, it should be added—are 
subtly suggestive. The “Summernight,” 
especially, is a richly atmospheric piece 
of somber landscape impressionism, a 
nocturne in deep purples and dark blues, 
a depiction, according to Percy Grainger, 
of the River Loing at the composer’s 
home near Paris. Frogs croak mourn- 
fully in the bassoons (there is a marsh 
close to the Delius residence), and the 
natural features of the scene meet and 
blend into an indefinable entity of mystic 
sadness, strangely detached and imper- 
sonal. The tonal scheme is neither quite 
Debussy nor quite Ravel, though one feels 
a consanguinity of spirit, as it were. 
Its outlines are more sharply _pro- 
nounced and a tenuous thread of melody 
seeps through the whole tissue in succes- 
sive violin, viola and ’cello solos. An 
imaginative and original suggestion of 
silence and coolness of night in elusive 
harmonies and curious instrumental ef- 
fects leads to a sort of dissolution, and 
the picture fades into nothingness. 

The “First Cuckoo” is an ingenious 
and harmonically new and resourceful, if 
perhaps a trifle over-elaborate, treat- 
ment of the Norwegian folk-song “In Ola 
Valley,” which Grieg has used. Delius 
was befriended by Grieg and he knows 
Norway as do few outsiders. Hence the 
piece has some pertinent echoes of Grieg. 
It is the more substantial of the two, and 
in its way as poetic as the first. The 
instrumental requirements in both are 
small—only a single flute and oboe, two 
clarinets, bassoons and horns besides the 
usual strings. The works met with a 
most favorable reception, and there was 
a good deal of enthusiasm, likewise, over 
the excellent performances of the Haydn 
symphony and the Strauss —. —_, 





MRS. MURRAY’S RECITAL 





Soprano Charms in Program Under 
Auspices of Ohio Women 


Under the auspices of the National 
Society of Ohio Women, Mrs. Marie 
Stapleton-Murray, a soprano well known 
in this country through her concert and 
oratorio work, gave a recital in the Green 
Room of the McAlpin Hotel on Nov. 22. 
Her program was well balanced, con- 
taining two Italian songs of Mozart and 


Carissimi, a group in German of Strauss, 
Loewe and Hugo Wolf, four French 
numbers of Debussy, Paladilhe, Georges 
and Hué, and three English songs of 
Hallett Gilberté, with the composer of 
the latter at the piano. 

Mrs. Murray revealed a voice of great 
variety of color, ranging from the dark- 
est, most powerful mezzo effects to the 
most delicately shaded pianissimi. The 
“Vittoria, mio core” of Carissimi she 
sang with dignity and a wealth of rich, 
sustained tone, and, by way of contrast, 
followed with Mozart’s graceful “Deh 
Vieni” from the “Marriage of Figaro,” 
which she phrased with the utmost deli- 
cacy and good taste. Among the Ger- 
man songs “Niemand hat’s gesehen” of 
Loewe seemed to win the greatest favor, 
perhaps because of its sparkling humor, 
which was by no means lost on Mrs. 
Murray. Debussy’s “Mandoline” and 
“J’ai pleuré en réve” of Hiie were so en- 
thusiastically received that Mrs. Murray 
responded with “Vissi d’arte,” which she 
sang with dramatic fervor and power- 
ful, clear high tones. The songs in Eng- 
lish were pleasing and were liberally ap- 
plauded, Mrs. Murray sharing honors 
with Mr. Gilberté, the composer. Sarah 
Norris was an acceptable acoouaae 

. B. 





The Elite Quartet of Schenectady, N 
Y., gave a concert at the First Metho- 
dist Church of that city on Nov. 20. The 
quartet comprises Marie Langdon, so- 
prano; Margaret Jeffers, reader; Lois 
Boakes, pianist, and Leland Graves, vio- 
linist. The quartet was assisted by 


Charles Balz, ’cellist. 


NIELSEN HEARD AS 
SOLOIST WITH SOUSA 


Soprano in First of His Concerts 
with Noted Stars as 
Aides of Band 


The first.in a series of Sunday night 
concerts with noted soloist especially en- 
gaged was begun by John Philip Sousa 
and his Band at the New York Hippo- 
drome on Nov. 28, Alice Nielsen, the so- 
prano, being the added attraction. 

Rarely if ever has Miss Nielsen been 
heard to such excellent advantage in 
New York. She was in perfect voice. It 
is a voice which has gained in warmth and 
power with the passing years, and Miss 
Nielsen is to-day approaching, if she has 


not already reached, a period where she 
is equipped to do the finest work of 
her career. Sunday night she displayed 
a beauty and spontaneity in the delivery 
of her numbers which made itself felt 
across the footlights. Her engaging per- 
sonality added greatly to the enjoyment. 

Mises Nielsen’s_ selections included 
Mozart’s “Vedrai Carino” from “Don 
Giovanni,” “Deh Vieni non tardar” from 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and a group 
of songs, “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Killarney” and “Kathleen Mavourneen.” 
She added two encores, an aria from 
“Madama Butterfly” and a song. There 
was a large audience, generous in ap- 
plause. 

The band played with its characteristic 
precision and wealth of tone. It is in- 
teresting to note the effect in an organ- 
ization of this kind of the constant play- 
ing together of the members over a 
period of years. Many of the men were 
members of Mr. Sousa’s band fifteen or 
more years ago. It is without question 
the greatest organization of its kind in 
this country if not in the world. 

The numbers of the band included 
Goldmark’s “Spring” ; Sousa’s Suite, 
“Tales of a Traveler”; finale to the opera 
“Andrea Chenier,” by ‘Giordano; the Peer 
Gynt Suite, British Folk Music Setting, 
“Molly on the Shore,” Percy Grainger; 
Sousa’s March. “The New York Hippo- 
drome,” and Wagner’s “Ride of the 
Valkyries.” 

Susan Tompkins, violinist, assisted and 
added to the pleasure of the concert by 
playing Musin’s “Mazurka de Concert.” 








SOUSA INTRODUCES SOPRANO 


Ruth MacTammany Soloist in Concert 
at Hippodrome 





John Philip Sousa introduced a new 
soprano at the New York Hippodrome 
concert on Nov. 21, in the person of 


Ruth MacTammany. She revealed a 
decidedly pleasing voice in “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto” and responded to the 
warm applause with the Waltz from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Orville Harrold 
recalled his days in grand opera by sing- 
ing “Celeste Aida” to such effect that 
“My Little Gray Home in the West” 
was called forth as an encore. 

The instrumental program was de- 
voted entirely to numbers by Mr. Sousa, 
and included his Suite, “The Last Days 


of Pompei” and his Symphonic Poem, 
song Chariot Race,” based on “Ben 
ur.” 





PLANS FOR CORNELL FESTIVAL 





Important Choral Works and Soloists 
in Concerts at Ithaca 


ITHACA, N. Y., Nov. 28.—The musical 
season at Cornell University will com- 
prise eight concerts—a series of four 
preceding the Festival, and four Festival 
concerts. For the eleventh annual fes- 
tival on April 27, 28 and 29, the soloists 
thus far announced are Anita Rio, Er- 


nestine Schumann-Heink, Emma Roberts, 
Paul Althouse, and Arthur Middleton. 





“God is Spirit’ 
“Consider the Lilies” 
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ESTHER JONES-GUYE 
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Saint Paul 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Concert Recital Oratorio 
SEASON 1915-1916 
Exc'usive Management: Miss Annie Friedberg 
1425 Broadway, NEW YORK 


The assisting organizations will be the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock, conductor; the Cornell University 
Festival Chorus, under Hollis Dann’s 
direction, and a Children’s Chorus of 
300 from the Ithaca schools. The prin- 
cipal works are Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old Japan” 
and Pierné’s “Children of Bethlehem.” 

Kreisler has already appeared in the 
concert series. Others scheduled are Lou- 
ise Homer, Dec. 10; the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Josef Stransky, conductor, 
with Ernest Schelling, soloist, Feb. 19; 
‘Alice Nielsen and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
March 21. 





CHARLOTTE’S MUSIC COLUMN 





North Carolina City’s “Observer” Page 


Widely Read in State 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 26.—This pro- 
gressive city is not to be outdone by the 
cities of Lancaster, Pa., and Albany, 
N. Y., in their possession of a local mu- 


sic page, as outlined in MUSICAL AMER- 
1cA of Nov. 20. The Charlotte Observer, 
a leading daily paper of this section, has 
had a Music Column for the past eight 
months. In it are reported current mu- 
sical events, criticisms of local concerts 
and articles, original and contributed, 
upon subjects of musical interest. 

This column is read not only in the 
city, but throughout a section of over 
one hundred miles radiating from Char- 
lotte, a section in which the Observer is 
widely read. The Observer Music Col- 
umn is edited by John George Harris, 
the Charlotte correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 
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GIVING CONCERTS AT 


THE FRONT IN FRANCE 














Music the One Thing More Than 
All Others that Wounded Sol- 
diers Seemto Crave, and Herbert 
Fryer, the English Pianist, 
Recounts His Experiences in 
Supplying it Last Summer— 
Work that Benefits Needy 
Musicians as Well as the 
Soldiers 

By HERBERT FRYER 


T was my great privilege to have the 
opportunity of taking concert par- 
ties to the front in France during my 
recent vacation in Europe, a wonderful, 
unforgettable and unique experience, full 
of vivid and unusual impressions, many 
of which will last a lifetime. 

These concerts are arranged in London 
by Lena Ashwell, one of our greatest 
stage favorites, being organized at the 
Three Arts Club and under the patron- 
age of the Princess Victoria. Primarily 
the scheme is to give entertainment to 


the British soldiers in France (not in 
the trenches, as so many people rather 
ridiculously imagine, nor within a dan- 
gerous distance of the firing line, but in 
the base hospitals, camps, etc., in the 
Dieppe-to-Boulogne’ district, or the 
Havre-Rouen neighborhood), for they 
say, one and all, the thing for which they 
pine most of all is music. 

Secondarily, and of almost equal im- 
portance, these concerts give engage- 
ments to a large number of artists, many 
of whom, as in all the countries where 
war now rages, are in very reduced cir- 
cumstances, and although they only get 
“all expenses paid” and about twenty 
dollars a week (the maximum is twenty- 
five dollars, the minimum fifteen dollars) 
it does help many of them along, and 
this particularly during July, August 
and September, when things are always 



































Herbert Fryer, the English Pianist, and, on the Right, a View of One of the 


Concert Parties He Managed. 
the Arrow 


difficult for professional people. Of 
course, those of the artists who can 
afford to, give their services without 
recompense. 

Now, before going further, I wish to 
state that all this is necessarily a costly 
affair (entailing artist fees, passage 
money, hotel bills, procuring of pass- 
ports, etc.), and it takes about $300 per 
week to keep one of these parties going, 
a party of seven or eight artists. For 
the sake of the men at the front, who 
have given up everything and are sacri- 
ficing their lives by the thousands for 
their country, as well as for our broth- 
ers and sisters in art, I would appeal to 
all my colleagues in the profession to 
assist me in this work by sending me a 
donation toward the Concerts at the 
Front Funds. 

At this time it will be a most wel- 
come Christmas present, from many who 
are not experiencing trying times in this 
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In the Group Mr. Fryer May Be Identified by 


country to those who are having real 
struggles to keep the wolf from the door. 
This appeal is made both to the ama- 
teurs and professional musicians of the 
United States. 


Three Concerts a Day 


I went to France in the capacity of 
manager, pianist, accompanist, inter- 
preter, program-maker, etc., and, as we 
gave an average of three concerts per 
day and sometimes four, and about sev- 
enty concerts in five weeks, it can be 
readily imagined that it was hard work 
for everybody concerned. I know that 
on some days I accompanied about fifty 
songs and violin or ’cello pieces, besides 
playing in trio numbers and in occasional 
solos, although the upright pianos were 
not often in a fit enough condition to 
allow me the latter pleasure. It was my 
duty to draw up the programs (slightly 
different for each concert) and to an- 
nounce them, having previously intro- 
duced my artists to our audience. 

The audience was composed of the 
following: Reinforcements (men wait- 
ing to go to the front), Red Cross ambu- 
lance drivers, Royal Army Medical 
Corps (doctors, nurses, stretcher-bear- 
ers, etc.), officers of all ranks, Cana- 
dians, Army Service Corps (those who 
look after supplies, horses, etc.), and 
most important of all, the wounded and 
convalescing invalids. 

The majority of the concerts are given 
in the Y. M. C. A. huts, large wooden 
structures, holding from 300 to 600 per- 
sons, the rest being held in the beautiful 
hotels, casinos and theaters in France, 
all now converted into hospitals and con- 
valescent homes. In these latter are 
given the concerts to the wounded, gen- 
erally with the poor patients lined up 
in their beds, rows and rows of them— 
a most impressive sight. On one or two 
occasions, the weather being very beau- 
tiful and warm, we gave a concert in 
the open air, the beds being placed in 
rows, on a hill sloping down to an im- 
provised platform, thus forming a de- 
lightful natural concert hall. From an 
acoustic point of view these concerts and 
the few that we gave under canvas, were 
extremely trying to the artists, and the 
fact that it was very windy made the 
conditions rather difficult, but also 
amusing sometimes. 

If you could have seen the faces of 
these poor wounded fellows at the com- 
mencement of the concerts, when they 
felt scarcely able to be present at all, 
and then notice the change that came 
over them as the music took them out 
of themselves and transported them 
back to the old country and to their 
homes, you would realize what it means 
to them all (and also, incidentally, to 
the sound and healthy ones by relieving 
the often terrible monotony of the 
nerve-wearing life they are leading) and 
you would believe, with the doctors and 
nurses, that our music was often more 
beneficial than medicines and surgery. 

We heard afterward that our concerts 
gave them something fresh to talk about 
and food for thought for days and we 
received appreciation and reward for our 
efforts at the end of each concert by 
such cheers as one could hear issued only 
from the throats of hundreds of soldiers. 
Cheers from a mass of 1000 British 
“Tommies” (the Canadians in particular 
have fine lungs!) are something not to 
be forgotten! To visit the wards, tak- 
ing tobacco and cigarettes and maga- 


zines, etc., was a delightful experience 
and one heard of miraculous escapes and 
thrilling and often awful adventures and 
of things that could not have been in- 
vented by the most vivid imagination. 


Sort of Music Wanted 


The music that was most constantly 
asked for was greatly varied in char- 
acter, among that which was chosen be- 
ing “Killarney,” “Annie Laurie,” “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” “The 
Rosary,” “No, John; No, John” (Somer- 
set Folk Song), “The Moonlight Sonata,” 
“Barcarolle” (Tales of Hoffmann), “The 
Old Brigade,” “The Lost Chord,” 
“Abide with Me,” “Ave Maria” (Bach- 
Gounod) and many chorus songs which 
they knew or were gradually learning, 
such as “Tipperary,” “Somewhere in 
France,” “Till the Boys Come Home,” 
etc. The Westminster Singers (male 
quartet) sang many delightful glees. 
Catches and humorous songs had a huge 
success. A cousin of mine, a Red Cross 
nurse, whom I met unexpectedly in a 
hospital one day, gave me some splendid 
verses, quite Kipling-esque, which were 
written by a private in the Third 
Worcestershire Regiment, entitled, “Bal- 
loo, Boulogne and Blighty,” which I have 
set to music and which is now, I believe, 
being marched to by hundreds of the 
men. Balloo is the Tommies’ equivalent 
for Bailleul and Blighty is what the 
Tommies in India call England, and it is 
now the regular name used by all the 
army men. The song is one of rejoicing 
in traveling back to “Blighty” from 
“Balloo” via Boulogne in a Red Cross 
train and a Red Cross ship. 

As a contrast to the rush and bustle 
of the performers’ part of all this, there 
were delightful tea parties in nurses’ 
mess tents, between the afternoon con- 
certs, and lunches and dinners (or 
rather late suppers) with the officers in 
their mess quarters, when there were 
mild speeches and after musical contri- 
butions by our hosts, for there is no lack 
of talent very often among the officers, 
and we had some wonderfully good reci- 
tations and humorous songs occasion- 
ally. One evening the Fifty-first High- 
land Division prepared a very pleasant 
surprise in the shape of Highland flings, 
reels and sword dances, done in most 
expert and picturesque fashion by mem- 
bers of the regiment. 

In one camp I ran across three doctors, 
friends of mine from Harvard, and the 
next day they took me over the Amer- 
ican Hospital and showed me a most 
marvelous X-Ray apparatus, and, most 
wonderful. of all, specimens of the ex- 
traordinary facial surgery that is being 
performed, whereby men who are, at 
present, almost impossible to look upon, 
will be made presentable, by means of 
new noses, jaws, teeth, etc. The photo- 
graph accompanying these lines was 
taken one day when the party was on 
its way to Le Tréport from Dieppe in a 
Red Cross ambulance wagon, a journey 
of about twenty miles. 


Bringing Home War’s Terrors 


We heard sometimes on paying a re- 
turn visit to a camp, that several sol- 
diers to whom we had performed had 
been killed or wounded since we had 
been there before (a matter of a week 
or two), which made us realize the ter- 
rors of this fearful war, particularly 
when one heard of men being killed with 
whom one had shaken hands. 

I was told on good authority that the 
men in the trenches, under furious and 
deafening bursting of shells, etc., have 
been known to run a sweepstake on the 
chances of who would be left, unhit or 
alive, by a certain hour! This seems to 
us a callous proceeding, but perhaps it 
is a mercy that they can become so 
inured to the terror of modern warfare. 

The Y. M. C. A. is doing a truly won- 
derful work with its huts and is bearing 
some share in the expenses of these con- 
cert tours. They now have eighty huts 
and tents in France. 

More artists could be sent if funds 
permitted. May I once more make an 
appeal to all the readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA to assist me by either direct 
donation or by collecting small amounts 
from pupils and friends, to whom this 
object can scarcely fail to appeal? 
Please send checks or bills to me, in care 
of MusicAL AMERICA, or to me direct, 
300 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York. 

To further this scheme, I am giving 
short lecture-recitals in aid of the funds 
before musical clubs, societies, universi- 
ties, colleges and schools, and about the 
middle of January I purpose giving a 
Chopin recital in A®olian Hall, New 
York, the proceeds to be entirely given 
to the Concerts at the Front Fund. 


Mme. Blanche Arral, coloratura so- 
prano, has been singing at the Orpheum, 
New Orleans. Included in her offerings 
were the Polonaise from “Mignon” and 
“Valse d’oiseau” of Varney. 
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DRESDEN HEARS NEW 
STRAUSS SYMPHONY 


A Work Outwardly Effective but 
“Void of Soul and Heart’’— 
Composer Conducts it 





DRESDEN, Nov. 1.—Reports of Richard 
Strauss’s “Alpine” Symphony from Ber- 
lin will doubtless have reached you ere 
this. The first Dresden hearing of the 
work took place two days later. All our 
critics had run over to Berlin to report 
the initial performance so that there re- 
mained little to say of Dresden’s ex- 
quisite presentation under Strauss’s lead. 
It goes without saying that a great part 
of the success was due to our unique or- 
chestra. The new work is of the truly 
Strauss pattern, full of outward effects 
and having technical finish and some 
gorgeous tonal combinations, but void of 
soul and heart. There is no subjective 
painting of Alpine scenery, only a good 
photograph. Yet there remains ad- 
mirable workmanship as well as interest- 
ing descriptions, as, for instance, the 
imitation of waterfalls, rain, ete. As 
for the thunderstorm, it was rather 
tame. 

Strauss was warmly applauded, yet 
there was no superabundance of enthu- 
siasm. The preceding “Guntram” Over- 
ture was given here last spring under 
the direction of the composer. It is a 
weak copy of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” mu- 
sic. “Till Eulenspiegel” had the great- 
est success. ; ; ‘ 

The new and brilliant Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the conductorship of 
Edwin Lindner, stepped forward with no 
less a work than Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, preceded by Wagner’s “Meis- 
tersinger” Vorspiel. Lindner is a con- 
ductor of great abilities. ae 

The People’s Singing Academy in its 
first concert had Elena Gerhardt as solo- 
ist. She almost surpassed herself for 
the occasion in her program of familiar 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. Johannes’ Reichert accom- 
panied her beautifully. 

The little Bulgarian prodigy, Nadelka 
Simeonowa (already known in Boston), 
who has been studying with our _promi- 
nent violinist, Adrian Rappoldi, was 
heard recently by a select audience, at 
the head of which was the Princess 
Reuss, a sister of the Queen of Bulgaria. 
Nadelka played the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo in a- way that was a surprise to all. 
Not only are her tone and _ technique 
notable, but above all her subjective con- 
ception, her daring setting forth of her 
own ideal, is remarkable. 

Two renowned soloists presented them- 
selves at the first Philharmonic concert 
in Julia Culp and Frida Kwast Hodapp. 
Julia Culp is well known in America, less 
so Mrs. Kwast Hodapp, who interpreted 
Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto in a highly 
poetical way. Her sense of poetry is 
greater than her sense of rhythm. The 
new Philharmonic Orchestra accom- 
panied exquisitely. eos 

Léon Rains is continuing his matinée 
recitals for the benefit of the war suf- 
ferers. Many of his advanced pupils 
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have appeared on these occasions. Lotte 
Kreisler is another artist (a singer) who 
has done some very successful work in 
recitals for the benefit of the blind sol- 
diers. A. I. 


LOIS EWELL MAKES HER 
BOW AS SONG RECITALIST 


Former Century Opera Soprano Given 
Vigorous Applause at Aolian 
Hall Appearance 


It was an over lengthy program that 
Lois Ewell had designed for her recital 
in AXolian Hall on Thanksgiving even- 
ing, but the popular former Century 
Opera prima donna realized this fact 
shortly before facing the large gather- 
ing and omitted certain numbers, which 
caused a re-arrangement of the order 
of the program. 

The “Hymne au Soleil” should have 
opened the first group, a set of seven 
French songs. Instead it was sung at 
the end of this group, which in actual 
performance was cut down to four 
songs. Besides the Georges “Hymne,” 
which was Miss Ewell’s finest effort in 
French, were heard works by D’Indy, 
Fauré and Chausson. Liza Lehmann’s 
setting of the deathless Keats’ “Endy- 
mion” opened the second group, and 
found Miss Ewell’s voice gaining in 
purity and power. Followed two songs 
by Wolf—“Ach, Im Maien War’s,” and 
the dainty ‘“Mausfallen-Spriichlein.” 
The last named was charmingly done. 
It was delivered in quite the winsome 
and arch spirit that it demands. Miss 
Ewell had to repeat it. She also rose 
to considerable heights in Schubert’s 
“Die Junge Nonne.” Brahms’s “Stind- 
chen” and “Nachtigall” need no especial 
comment. Franz’s “Die Liebe hat Gelo- 
gen” was omitted. Miss Ewell’s French 
diction is superior to her enunciation of 
German. 

A group by Wolf-Ferrari was pre- 

ceded and followed by American num- 
bers, including specimens from the pens 
of Harriet Ware, Marion Bauer, Rum- 
mel, Bartlett, Carpenter, Herzberg, 
Gallup, Hammond, La Forge, Mac- 
Fadyen, Brown and Bruno Huhn. It 
was a praiseworthy spirit that prompted 
Miss Ewell to include so many native 
songs. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that 
many of these do not represent the 
American composer at his finest. Mr. 
Bartlett’s “Sweet Little Woman 0’ 
Mine” was a potent applause bringer 
and was repeated. The melodramatic 
“Inter Nos” came before it was ex- 
pected, but evoked the usual amount of 
tumult. 
- Miss Ewell was vigorously applauded 
throughout the evening. She sang 
against a stage setting of fresh greens. 
To this, touches of brilliant color in the 
shape of flowers were frequently added 
as the recital gathered headway. KE. 
Romayne Simmons did good work at 
the piano. — 











Hemus to Sing in Newark “Messiah” 


Percy Hemus, the American baritone, 
who has been recently closely identified 
with the songs of American composers, 
is still, however, active in the oratorio 
field, in which he has won an enviable 
reputation. He has been engaged as 
soloist with the Oratorio Society of New- 
ark to sing in the performance of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” on Dec. 29, under the 
baton of Louis Arthur Russell. 





Neida Humphrey Sings “God Bless You, 
My Dear” for Mme. De Luca 


“God Bless You, My Dear,” by Ariadne 
Holmes Edwards, was sung by special 
request after an operatic program by 
Neida Humphrey at a recent reception 
given in the Caruson Studios, New 
York, for Mme. Giuseppe de Luca, wife 
of the Metropolitan Opera baritone, who 
made his début recently in “The Barber 
of Seville.” 





Fradkin and Sapirstein to Inaugurate 
New Musical Evenings 


The Sunday evening gatherings for 
artists inaugurated by Fredric Fradkin, 
the gifted violinist, have been tempor- 
arily discontinued. With David Sapir- 
stein, the pianist, he will begin a new 
series of musical evenings in the near 
future, the date to be announced later. 


“BUTTERFLY” FINELY 
SUNG BY AMATEURS 


Philadelphia Operatic Society 
Reaches Standard of Profes- 
sional Excellence 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 19.—The Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society opened its tenth 
season and gave its thirty-fourth per- 
formance last evening, when an audience 
that filled the Academy of Music was 
fully justified in the appreciation un- 
mistakably manifested, so creditable was 
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May Ebrey Hotz as “Madame Butterfly” 
and Paul Volkmann as “Pinkerton” in 
the Philadelphia Operatic Society’s 
Production of Puccini’s Opera 


the presentation of “Madama _ Butter- 
fly,” which was given under the musical 
direction of Wassili Leps, the stage man- 
agement of Earle W. Marshall, and the 
personal supervision of John Luther 
Long, who wrote the story from which 
the libretto of the Puccini opera was 
taken. Grand opera by amateurs or 
semi-professionals sometimes is mildly 
enjoyed, often merely endured, but the 
work of the Philadelphia society invari- 
ably has placed it above this estimate, 
and the performance last evening once 
more emphasized the fact that the organ- 
ization deserves serious consideration 
and liberal support. 

The title réle was sung by May Ebrey 
Hotz, who supplied so much of vocal 
beauty and skill that it is not too much 
to compare her singing favorably with 
that of some of the famous prima donnas 
heard in it here. Mrs. Hotz’s voice is 
of pure soprano quality, appealing in 
its mellow sweetness, and fully equal to 
the requirements of a dramatic réle. Her 
Cio-Cio-San also was attractive visually 
and acted sympathetically. Paul Volk- 
mann. who has appeared prominently in 
several of the Operatic Society’s produc- 
tions, surpassed all his former efforts 
in his singing as Pinkerton, the combined 
dramatic and lyric quality of his fine 
tenor being just what the Puccini music 
demands. 

Horace R. Hood looked manly, acted 
with ease, and sang effectively in well- 
rounded baritone tones, as Sharpless, 
and Beatrice Collin, who possesses a rich 
contralto of good range, was successful 
as Suzuki. Dr. S. H. Lipschutz, as Goro, 
emphasized the comedy features of the 
part, using his excellent baritone in a 
manner that added to the effect of his 
impersonation, and William J. Mayer, 
F. Willard Cornman, Jr., E. V. Coffrain 
and E. Myrtle Dunn were other well 
chosen members of a wholly satisfying 
cast. 

While the notable chorus of the soci- 
ety, which has shone in many past pro- 
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ductions, had little opportunity to dis- 
tinguish itself in this performance, its 
part in the first act was done with no- 
ticeable enthusiasm and competency, 
while the invisible chorus at the end 
of the second act, one of the most al- 
luring passages in the score, was sung 
with accuracy and true_ intonation, 
though the volume of tone might ad- 
vantageously have been lessened. 

The society once more had the able 
assistance of sixty members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, who produced gratify- 
ing instrumental results under the com- 
prehensive and appreciative leadership 
of Mr. Leps, whose untiring efforts and 
artistic efficiency are of incalculable 
value to the organization. 

The Operatic Society will give its next 
performance on Jan. 27, singing “Pag- 
liacci” and presenting its large corps of 
dancers in a pantomime-ballet arrange- 
ment by Albert W. Newman of “Dances 
of the Pyrenees,” composed by Celeste 
D. Heckscher, president of the society, 
which has been performed as a suite by 
several of the leading symphony orches- 
tras of this country. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





Marian Veryl and Louise Day gave 
a costume recital before the Euterpe 
Club, New York, Nov. 18. They ap- 
peared in old French and English songs. 





Another Triumph 
for 


EVAN 
WILLIAMS 


Tenor 
(In Philadelphia, this time) 


—PUBLIC LEDGER— 


There is always the human and 
homely touch of simple and direct ap- 
peal in Evan Williams’ singing—he 
sings in a free-and-easy, glad-to-be- 
here way, that at once puts him on 
cordial terms with his hearers. . . . 
This man Williams sings for the heart 
and reaches it. 

To say that he is popular and to con- 
cede that everybody enjoys hearing 
him does not mean that he caters with 
clap-trap to an inferior taste. His pro- 
gram last evening held only the best 
of music. In the 20 songs announced 
there were four of Hugo Wolf—always 
an acid test of the vocalist—and others 
of Brahms, Cornelius (the famous 
monotone, ‘“‘Der Ton’’), Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Mozart, Grieg, 
Dvorak. There were also songs of 
English and American composers (in- 
cluding Ward-Stephens), and the en- 
tire program was sung in English. 


—EVENING BULLETIN— 


The annual Philadelphia recital of 
Evan Williams invariably is regarded 
as an event of unusual interest to 
numerous lovers of artistic singing, 
and last evening the Welsh tenor was 
greeted by another large audience at 
Witherspoon Hall. Mr. Williams’ pro- 
gram on this occasion was purely in 
the nature of a song recital, and while 
he is perhaps greater as an oratorio 


singer than in any other variety of 


vocal expression, there is something 
rarely sympathetic and irresistibly ap- 
pealing in his delivery of the songs of 
a simpler nature, such as for the most 
part made up his list of selections last 
evening. He touched many a respon- 
sive chord and completely won his 
listeners. 


—EVENING LEDGER— 


If there were as many compatriots 


of Lloyd-George in these parts as they 
are overrun by those of John Redmond 
and Tom Daly, Evan Williams could 
crowd auditors against the back walls 
of the Academy auditorium by token 
of the vocal merit and personal popu- 
larity which brought a numerous and 
applausive attendance to Witherspoon 


Hall. 


—EVENING TELEGRAM— 


He sang to the evident satisfaction 
of his hearers and he is an artist of 
special gifts, of fluent diction and 
effortless phrasing. 


Mgt. Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., NY. 
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FOUR STAGES OF VOICE CULTURE 


They are the Mechanical, Imita- 
tive, Suggestive and Creative, 
According to Anne Stevenson, 
New York Teacher 


O musical truism has been pro- 
pounded more repeatedly than that 

to the effect that the Rossinian recipe 
for a _ singer’s success—“voice, voice, 
voice”’—does not appertain to mod- 
ern conditions. A vast deal of talk, 
more or less recondite in its nature, is 
constantly vented by vocal instructors to 
demonstrate their appreciation of the 
fact. And yet the practical results of 
their labors are frequently such as to 
belie their professed beliefs. Their 
pupils come into the world, to be figur- 
ative, and ascend the concert platforms 
or operatic stages equipped with very 
little except voice—and even that asset 
is seldom intact. Then music-lovers 


grieve or else grow cynical, imagine vain 
things about contemporary instructors 
of song as a class and indulge in distant 
retrospection, establishing in the shad- 
owy vistas of the past their ideal of vocal 
teaching. 

Yet if the world is overrun with teach- 
ers who pretend much and accomplish 
little it also possesses certain rare in- 
dividuals who, without extravagant 
claims to that effect, do in reality carry 
on the best labors of old-time masters 
and yet cultivate in their pupils qualities 
of intelligence and soul that the peda- 
gogs of past ages did not feel impelled 
to instil in their disciples. New York is 
blessed with a number of such. One of 
the youngest and most happily endowed 
of these is Anne Stevenson, who has at- 
tained to no small distinction. Miss 
Stevenson’s gifts are in no sense circum- 
scribed. A thorough musician—she was 
among other things a pianist of emi- 
nence before taking up voice culture— 
this young American woman is a pro- 
found thinker, a student of the deeper 
philosophic and psychological problems 
and an adept in making practical appli- 
cation of her extraneous accomplish- 
ments to her musical undertakings. She 
understands far more than votal mech- 
anism in a pupil; she acquaints herself 
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Anne Stevenson, Teacher of Singing, of 
New York 


with the pupil’s emotional and psycho- 
logical makeup and, so to speak, famil- 
iarizes him with himself. 

Miss Stevenson favors a scientific un- 
derstanding of the voice on the part of 
teacher and pupil. But she exercises 
superlative care to make her application 
of principles conform with individual re- 
quirements and peculiarities. In the de- 
velopment of a student she recognizes 
four stages—mechanical, imitative, sug- 
gestive and creative, corresponding with 
technical perfecting and the growth 
of imagination. Upon the assiduous cul- 
tivation of this last-named quality she 
lays special stress. And she insists like- 
wise on as thorough a musical training 
for a singer as for an instrumentalist. 
To her mind the time has come to oblit- 
erate the reproach of musical ignorance 
under which vocalists have so long la- 
bored. A pupil must understand the mu- 
sical form of songs of different periods 
in chronological order. Besides, Miss 
Stevenson urges at least three months 
of piano training in order to understand 
accompaniments and orchestra. 

The equalization of vowels, purity of 
diction, eradication of mannerisms and 
a sense of interpretative balance are 
other cardinal tenets in Miss Stevenson’s 
pedagogical gospel. Moreover in order 
to accustom her pupils to appearances 
before listeners she obliges them to sing 
in recitals first before a few invited 
friends, then in the presence of several 
strangers, then at the regular studio 
recitals and finally in larger and unfa- 
miliar surroundings. Besides, pupils are 
made to listen to each other and to dis- 
cuss and comment on various salient 
points of their voice production and in- 
terpretation. mm os Fs 


MAX LANDOW MAKES DEBUT 





Peabody Institute Faculty Member 
Gives Praiseworthy Performance 


A cordial group of piano-music devo- 
tees gathered on Nov. 28 at the Lyceum 
Theater, in which Max Landow of the 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, made his 
New York début. There are decidedly 
engaging aspects about Mr. Landow’s 
playing. It is scholarly, but not pe- 
dantic; reserved without a hint of cold- 
ness; crisp yet never hard. Mr. Landow 
is already a mature musician. His pro- 
gram provided few regulation “battle- 
horses” of the older generation. Liszt 
was represented, yet the rhapsodies and 
fantasies were conspicuously absent. 
Chopin’s music was left in peace; that 
of Beethoven and Bach undisturbed. 

Several artists this season have given 
us the F Minor Sonata of Brahms. It 
opened Mr. Landow’s program and was 
played with dignity and an abundance 
of vitality. The Schumann “Davids- 
biindlertanze” followed, providing a 
genuine treat in the way of tone pictures. 
Mr. Landow’s interpretations of them 
proved his versatility. He added 
“Vogel als Prophet,” delivering it with 
extreme delicacy and nicety of nuance. 
Liszt’s “Sonetto 123 de Petrarca” and 
the legends of Saint Francis of Assisi 
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and Saint Francos de Paul became a bit 
tiresome at times. The artist played 
them with the sincerity which distin 
guished all his work at this recital. 

B. R. 


Other opinions of Mr. Landow’s 


début: 


Mr. Landow’s performance revealed him as 
a musician of fine talents. His playing was 
vitalized by virile and intellectual power, and 
in expression he had the support of an admir- 
able command of tone and technical equip- 
ment.—New York Sun. 


Mr. Landow plays with musical under- 
standing and with fine taste. He has a good 
technique and showed many interesting qual- 
ities—New York Herald. 





CHORAL CONCERTS AND 
RECITALS IN ST. LOUIS 


Morgan Kingston Soloist with Apollo 
Club—Schumann-Heink Recital— 
Orchestra Returns from Tour 


St. Louris, Nov. 27.—Despite the fact 
that the Symphony Orchestra was on 
tour this week, concert-goers were not 
neglected. 

On Tuesday evening the Apollo Club 
gave its first subscription concert of the 
season. Evan Williams was to have 
been the soloist, but he was _ stricken 
with a cold and was unable to leave his 
home in Akron, Ohio. In his place Mor- 
gan Kingston came absolutely unher- 
alded but gained immediate favor with 
his audience, as did his accompanist, 
Evelyn Hatteras. Mr. Kingston’s num- 
bers included arias from “Carmen” and 
“Pagliacci,” Italian songs and a group 
of songs in English which were excep- 
tionally well liked. Under Charles Gal- 
loway’s direction, the quality of tone 
which has earned the club such an en- 
viable reputation, was maintained to the 
fullest extent. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink gave a recital 
at the Odeon last night and she was 
never in better voice or a more pleasing 
mood. This was the first time in two 
years that she has sung here. A group 
of American songs came at the end of 
her program. Her audience was very 
large. 

On Tuesday night the St. Louis Art 
League had a delightful concert at the 
Sheldon Memorial Hall, the soloists, all 
local, including Olga Hambeuchen, con- 
tralto; Elsa Kraus, pianist, and Joseph 
Gill, violinist. 

Last night about 600 persons attended 
a performance of “Bethlehem,” a sacred 
cantata sung by fifty members of the 
Trinity Choral Society and Sheldon Me- 
morial. E. Seuel directed. The affair 
was under the auspices of the Berea 
sible Class. 

The Symphony Orchestra’ returned 
this morning after a most successful 
tour through adjoining States. Their 
audiences in each city paid the men 
homage and they made a very decided 
success, particularly in Champaign, III. 
At the “pop” concert last Sunday, the 
soloist was Letitia Gallaher, soprano, of 
Chicago, who pleased a fair-sized audi- 
ence with an aria from “Hérodiade” and 
several songs with piano -accompani- 
ment. The orchestral part of the pro- 
gram included Symphonic Poem, “Les 
Préludes,” by Liszt; “L’Arlésienne” 
Suite, No. 2, Bizet, and Waltz, “Bad’ner 
Mad’In,” by Komzak. Mr. Zach added 
several fitting encores. H. W. C. 








Mary Jordan as “Delilah” in Bridgeport 


Mary Jordan, the contralto, whose re- 
cent recital at AfZolian Hall, New York, 
was so successful, is to sing Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah” with the 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society under the 
baton of Dr. Arthur Mees on Dec. 7. In 
January she appears in the artists’ 
course at Lockport, N. Y. 








MERCED DE PINA TO 
SING ENGLISH SONGS 
IN PETER PAN GARB 














Merced de Mezzo-Soprano, as 


Pina, 
“Peter Pan” 


In searching for a character in har- 
mony with songs in English, Merced de 
Pina finally selected Peter Pan. Mme. 
de Pina herself being an ardent disciple 
of Elfin Land, feels that Peter Pan car- 
ries a direct and needful message to the 
many persons in the world who do not 
believe in fairies. ‘‘The composers, alas, 
are mostly cynics,” says the singer, ‘and 
few consecrate their efforts to the tiny 
magic folk. Among the exceptions is 
Mme. Florence Maley, who has composed 
for and dedicated to me a fairy ‘Airship,’ 
brimful of melody and _ imagination. 
With such charming ballast added as 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Fairy Revel,’ Colburn’s, 
‘Elf and Dormouse,’ etc., | am confident 
of bringing many converts into Peter 
Pan’s fold. The pipe which I carry is 
fashioned from a magic reed, and my 
dagger was presented to me by Peter 
Pan himself, that I may the better guard 
his interests in this incredulous world.” 


’ 





Every Teacher and Music-Lover Should 
Subscribe 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I want to express my appreciation of 
your valuable Fall Issue. It is certainly 
very attractive. I am interesting many 
of my students in your paper. It has a 
prominent place on my reading table. I 
ask the students to use it in our history 
work, as well as general reading. 

Every teacher and music-lover should 
be wide awake to subscribe to such a 
“walking dictionary” as MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA. 

ANNIE M. P. BuNpy. 

Topeka, Kan., Nov. 5, 1915. 

P. S.—I inclose list of names of a 
number of persons who, I think, will be 
likely to subscribe. 
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RABINOFF COMPANY’S FINE WORK IS 
GAINING HIGH RECOGNITION IN BOSTON 


Audiences Grow in Numbers as Excellence of the Productions Becomes Known—Fremstad Sings 
“Tosca’? Superbly and Mme. Miura Awakens Paean of Praise for Her “Butterfly’’—Numerous 
Other Striking Individual Accomplishments Recorded 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Nov. 28, 1915. 


IGNS are not lacking that, after two 
weeks of small houses, Mr. Rabi- 
noff’s opera company performing at the 
Boston Opera House is gaining some 
measure of public recognition for the 
excellent work which it is doing. In 
several respects this organization offers 
in its methods a refreshing departure 
from those of other opera companies of 
the past. The opera company itself, 
aside from the ballet, is comparatively 
small, but the singers are exceedingly 
well chosen, and, as a rule, are equally 
well cast. There is no dead wood in the 
company, of which it may be said with 
truth that it is more nearly a large fam- 
ily than an aggregation of star singers, 
each with a personal axe to grind. The 
singers co-operate excellently on the stage. 
There has been no sudden pitchforking 
together of a cast gathered from several 
sources and put on the stage without 
sufficient preparation. The repertoire is 
well prepared. Constant rehearsals by 
the same casts of the same operas pro- 
vide a worthy ensemble as well as strik- 
ing individual accomplishment. 

The week past has brought several new 
features of interest. There was a re- 
vival of Auber’s “Dumb Girl of Portici” 
on the 23rd, which was performed after 
a lapse of many years in Boston, with 
Mme. Pavlowa in the title réle and Felice 
Lyne as Elvira, then appearing for the 
first time this season in this city. On 
Wednesday night, the 24th, Mme. Olive 
Fremstad gave a superb impersonation 
of Tosca in Puccini’s opera, appearing in 
this réle for the first time before the 
local public. On Friday night, the 26th, 
Maggie Teyte appeared as Mimi in “La 
Bohéme,” repeating a success which she 
had made in this part in the last year 
of Henry Russell’s régime. Luca Botta, 
the tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, came to Boston through the 
courtesy of that institution, and was 
nee praised for his Rodolfo. On 
Saturday night an evening of dancing at 
popular prices was given by Mme. Pav- 
lowa and her troupe, the ballets being 
“Amarilla” and the “Puppen-Fee,” which 
is surely one of the most charming bal- 
lets ever mounted in this city. 

Mme. Fremstad surprised the most 
optimistic. Her Tosca was a superb im- 
personation. It was praised uncondi- 
tionally by a majority of critics present, 
not only for the nobility, the high tragic 
spirit of the second act, but also for the 
coquetry, the impulsiveness, the char- 
acterization of an actress, a woman of 
the world—for all which the part re- 
quires to give it distinction -and also 
raise it from the level of sordid realism 
to which composer and librettist would 
fain drag the original play of Sardou. 
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This was one of the most interesting epi- 
sodes of the week. 

The performance of “Masaniello” was 
brilliant. True, Mme. Pavlowa was less 
effective than had been expected in her 
impersonation of the Dumb Girl, but Mr. 
Zenatello sang magnificently, and Miss 
Lyne displayed her far-famed coloratura. 
She sang with technical brilliance a rdéle 
which is mainly conspicuous for its florid 
vocal passages. Unfortunately condi- 
tions of the hour caused Miss Lyne to 
sing very frequently below pitch, and the 
tone was without emotional color. 


Success of Mr. Chalmers 


Thomas Chalmers was an excellent 
Pietro. He has, in fact, been one of the 
most interesting singers Mr. Rabinoff 
has brought with him. Even when Mr. 
Chalmers was seriously indisposed, as on 
his first ‘appearance as Sharpless in 
“Madama Butterfly,” he showed his in- 
telligence as a singer and his indisputable 
talent for the stage. This impression 
has been deepened by other of Mr. Chal- 
mer’s appearances. The ballet danced 
excellently, and their passages are among 
the most interesting in the score, which 
has in places true local color. The opera, 
as a whole, has dramatic sweep and elo- 
quence. 

The chorus is employed in a far more 
pertinent manner than was the case with 
other opera composers of Auber’s day. 
It is really an integral part of the 
drama. The orchestration is often 
sonorous and emphatic of the situation 
on the stage. There is musical charac- 
terization of others than Fenella, and if 
you want to find out the genesis of the 
bridal music in “Lohengrin” examine the 
structure of the bridal music of Act I 
of “Masaniello,” an opera of which Wag- 
ner was the outspoken admirer! 


The Opening Week 


In its opening week the opera com- 
pany (called, rather, unfortunately, per- 
haps, the Boston Opera Company) made 
a very definite and a very favorable im- 
pression. The company was _ received 
with some distrust. 
or advisable to remind anyone of the 
Boston Opera Company No. 1. It is 
hard even for a name to live down a fail- 
ure. Then “The Love of Three Kings,” 
which opened Mr. Rabinoff’s season, is 
not a particularly effective opera for an 
opening night, superior as it is to most 
of the operas chosen for such occasions. 
Finally, and not least, the programs were 
so arranged that Mme. Pavlowa and her 
dancers did not appear until many sub- 
urbanites and all of the men who wrote 
for morning newspapers had had to go. 
Even now very few in Boston know what 
a treat Mme. Pavlowa has given them 
nearly every evening in the week. She 
alone, with her dancers, would be worthy 
of the admission price. Anyhow, pub- 
lic response was sluggish. 

The performance of the first night, 
that of “The Love of Three Kings,” with 
a ballet taken from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” I 
mentioned in a _ previous letter. On 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 16, “Carmen,” 
with Maria Gay and Zenatello as Car- 
men and Jose and George Baklanoff as 
Escamillo, was given. There are those 
who dislike the realism of Mme. Gay’s 
Carmen, who feel that her conception 
does violence to the overa, but whether 
or not that is the case, it is also true 
that few Carmens ever seen on the Amer- 
ican stage offer a more individual imper- 
sonation or an impersonation so distin- 
guished by unfailing dramatic logic, from 
the first scene to the last. Mr. Zenatello 
was an excellent Jose in other days. He 
has not gone below his former standard. 
His voice adapts itself surprisingly to the 
music. Mr. Baklanoff makes something 
more than a decorative, conventional fig- 
ure of Escamillo. He gives the charac- 
ter dramatic development and a personal 
flavor. The effect of the opera was 
greatly enhanced by a performance of 
the ballet originally designed for the last 
act—the imitation of a bull fight between 
Mme. Pavlowa and Mr. Volinine, the 
Toreador. 


Mme. Miura’s Triumph 


The surprise of the week came on 
Wednesday evening, when Mme. Tamaki 
Miura appeared as Butterfly. She made 
other Butterflys we know, to say nothing 
of the other actors and actresses about 
her on the stage, look untaught and in- 


It was not too politic. 


ept. For finish, subtlety, proportion and 
the astonishing observance of climax, 
this performance excelled any of the 
part that we have seen. Doubtless, be- 
cause of her nationality, Mme. Miura is 
a most finished and characteristic actress 
in this character. She had also, it is to 
be presumed, superintended many small 
details on the stage to the infinite ad- 
vantage of the public and the manage- 
ment. 

Mme. Miura’s voice is comparatively 
small, yet how much she made of it! 
How beautifully she controlled it! In 
her diction, her phrasing. she was a 
finished artist, from whom a turn of the 
wrist, an almost imperceptible movement 
of the head could express the most 
crushing dismissal or the most cordial 
reception. 

In all respects this was a memorable 
performance. Each part was excellently 
taken. Riccardo Martin’s Pinkerton, if 
conventional, is no more so than the part 
makes inevitable. The Sharpless of Mr. 
Chalmers is a notable impersonation, and 
Miss Leveroni was a capable Suzuki. A 
special treat was the Goro of Romeo Bos- 
cacci. Agide Jacchia conducted an ex- 
cellent orchestral performance. On the 
whole, this was the best performance of 
“Madama Butterfly” ever given in Bos- 
ton. 

On Friday night “Carmen” was re- 
peated, with the full-voiced Mr. Mar- 
dones as Escamillo. He sang the music 
admirably. On Thursday night the most 
mediocre performance of the week, al- 
though this was a performance which 
many an opera company would have en- 
vied, came with the sudden necessity, 
owing to a singer’s illness, of substituting 
“Tosca” for the revival of “The Dumb 
Girl of Portici.” In this performance 
Luisa Villani was the Tosca, George 
Baklanoff the Scarpia, Giovanni Zena- 
tello the Mario. In Act Two Mme. Vil- 
lani was at her best. Mr. Baklanoff’s 
Scarpia is open to discussion as most 
Scarpias are. It is, however, a broad 
and virile impersonation, less subtle than 
the Scarpia Sardou thought of. Mr. 
Zenatello again sang in a fiery manner. 
Mr. Boscacci, the marriage broker in 
“Butterfly,” made almost as good an im- 
pression as Spoletta, evil, cringing, re- 
sentful, a spy to the finger-tips, food for 
the gallows. But Mr. Jacchia’s “Car- 
men” is not his “Madama Butterfly.” 


On Saturday afternoon the matinée 
performance brought “Pagliacci” and the 
ballet “Coppélia.” In the performance of 
the opera Maggie Teyte appeared as 
Nedda, Zenatello as Canio, Baklanoff as 
Tonio. Miss Teyte must have found the 
role dull. She sang with finish and with 
entire understanding of the music, but 
her impersonation was conventional, her 
coloring lifeless. Little wonder! Who 
could find interest in this réle? But Mr. 
Zenatello sings and acts superbly as 
Canio, and to an extent which he had 
never succeeded in reaching with all his 
intelligence in former days at the Bos- 
ton Opera House. And Mr. Baklanoff’s 
Tonio is a masterpiece in its representa- 


SASCHA JACOBSEN MAKES 
HIS NEW YORK DEBUT 





Violinist of Notable Talent Arouses 
Much Enthusiasm at his 
First Recital 


Sascha Jacobsen, an extremely gifted 
young violinist, made his début before a 
large, enthusiastic audience in A£olian 
Hall on Saturday evening, Nov. 27. He 


selected a program that gave him ample 
opportunity to exhibit all his resources 
of technic and musicianship, playing 
Handel’s D Major Sonata, the B Minor 
Concerto of Saint-Saéns, Bach’s Cha- 
conne for violin alone, and a group of 
lighter numbers containing a Gavotte of 
Gerussi-Randegger, Rachmaninoff’s Ro- 
mance, a Legend and Village Dance of 
Cecil Burleigh, and d’Ambrosio’s Humor. 
esque. 

Mr. Jacobsen is endowed with rare 
natural ability which he uses to the best 
advantage. He plays with fire and aban- 
don, sometimes attacking too impetu- 
ously, but always drawing a smooth, 
clean bow, and producing a re 
large, resonant tone for an artist of his 
limited experience. Many of his readings 
lacked authority, but he will undoubt- 
edly gain this quality with maturity, so 
that he does not deserve to be censured 
on that score. His playing was at all 
times sure technically, and particularly 
brilliant in the crisp finale of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto and in the trying pas- 
soges of the Bach Chaconne. 

In the last group he was forced to re- 
peat Cecil Burleigh’s Village Dance, 
which he played with a touch of mischiev- 
ous humor. At the end of the concert 
the applause was tumultuous and Mr. 
Jacobsen responded with so many encores 
that his supply threatened to run out. 
He had to repeat the Village Dance for 
the second time before the ardor of 
his hearers could be appeased. Many of 
them were reluctant to leave even after 
the hall was darkened. 

Mr. Chotzinoff’s accompaniments were 
good technically, but did not succeed in 
fudnishing a large enough background 
for the solo. H. B. 


HEAR PORTLAND’S ORCHESTRA 








Oregon Clubs Study “Pathétique” Before 
Its Performance 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 22.—On Sunday 
afternoon the Heilig Theater was filled 
with one of the most appreciative audi- 
ences of the season to listen to a con- 
cert by the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra. The Tschaikowsky Symphony, 
“Pathétique” was on the program, and 
different music clubs of the city have 
been studying it for several weeks. The 
orchestra has never done better work and 
Harold Bayley proved entirely satisfac- 
tory as conductor. He is dignified and 
magnetic, and the players responded in 
perfect sympathy with his directing. 
Waldemar Lind was concertmaster. 

The numbers were: 

Symphony “Pathétique,’’ Tschaikowsky ; 
Irish Rhapsody, Stanford; Symphonic Poem 
“Phaeton,” Saint-Saéns; “Invitation to the 
Dance,’ Weber-Weingartner. 


On Saturday evening a delightful pro- 
gram was given at the Multnomah Hotel 
ballroom by the Coletti-Pelz Trio, com- 
posed of Marie Coletti, violinist; Bruno 
Coletti, ’cello, and Mischa Pelz, piano. 

Mrs. Leslie M. Scott was presented in 


tion of stupidity and sensuality and _ recital last Tuesday afternoon by her 
malice. The audience was large. teacher, Maestro Taglieri, and was cor- 
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A NEW NOTE IN OUR PIANO MUSIC 








Charles T. Griffes a Composer of Individuality Whose Writings 
Are Strong, Vital and Modern—A Discussion of His ‘‘Three 
Tone-Pictures’”’ and ‘‘Fantasy Pieces” 








; ie its inquiry a month or so ago among 

a large group of prominent profes- 
sional singers, MUSICAL AMERICA was 
able to find out what American concert 
songs had found favor, and could arrive 
at some statistical conclusion as to the 
composers whose vocal works were being 
most widely sung. Perhaps the casual 
observer of matters musical has not 
realized that only in the case of songs 
could this be done. I doubt whether a 
symposium on the ten favorite Ameri- 
can piano compositions would bring re- 
plies from more than a half dozen prom- 
inent pianists. For our piano literature 
is not large. 


Moreover, there has been a less ready 
response on the part of concert pianists 
to an appeal to play American composi- 
tions and this has doubtless had some- 
thing to do with the rather limited pro- 
duction of piano music by the composers 
of the country. There is no reason for 
despair in the statement of. this fact, 
for as Arthur Farwell has repeatedly 
stated in the columns of this journal, 
this is not an age of piano composition. 
In Germany, we have a Richard Strauss, 
a Max Reger, a Sigmund von Hauseg- 
ger; giving us orchestral works and 
songs aplenty. Where are the com- 
posers of piano music in Germany to- 
day? To be sure Strauss as a youth 
did an admirable set of pieces, Op. 9, 
and an early Sonata, Op. 5; Reger has 
written several albums, “Aus meinem 
Tagebuch,” “Bunte Blatter” and some 
big Variations, which Max Pauer played 
here a few years ago. But there is no 
first-rate genius devoting himself to the 
piano in that most musical of countries. 
Only among the contemporary French 
and Russian schools do we get new piano 
music that is of intrinsic merit. The 
trouble is, of course, that the composer 
of to-day hears things orchestrally, and 
nine out of ten times, writes them for 
the orchestra which gives him the 
greatest possible freedom for his imagi- 
nation. 

We, in America, need not bemoan our 
fate. We have had an Edward Mac- 
Dowell, who has left us the important 
legacy of four noble sonatas, _ the 
“Tragic,” “Eroica,” “Norse” and “Kelt- 
ic,’ and a treasury of individual shorter 
pieces; among the older men, still alive, 
we have Homer N. Bartlett, who has 
put to his credit a number of worthy 
piano works, and George Chadwick, with 
a limited output, including some excel- 
lent pieces. Henry Holden Huss has 
given us his Concerto in B Major, for 
piano and orchestra, a work which 
matches MacDowell’s D Minor, in the 
opinion of many connoisseurs. Henry 
Hadley, Noble Kreider, F. Morris Class, 
Arne Oldberg, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Arthur Bergh—all of these men 
have contributed music for the piano 
that will stand the test. Yet their com- 
bined productions are but small com- 
pared with America’s song output. 

And so one welcomes a newcomer in 
the ranks of our composers for the 
piano. The composer we have in mind 
is Charles T. Griffes. He has labored 
conscientiously in America since his re- 
turn from Europe and has hidden him- 
self carefully from the light of pub- 
licity. Some eight years ago he pub- 
lished a set of songs for solo voice with 
piano accompaniment; but these did not 
bring him before the public. At present 
in charge of the music at the Hackley 
School at Tarrytown, N. Y., he gives 
himself to his scholastic duties, compos- 
ing of course at such times as he finds 
available. 

In the last few years, Leslie Hodgson, 
the gifted American pianist, has been 
acquainting those music-lovers who at- 
tend his recitals with Mr. Griffes’s 
music. Mr. Hodgson has believed in this 
man’s talent and his belief was corrob- 
orated last winter when no less an au- 
thority than Ferruccio Busoni waxed en- 
thusiastic over Mr. Griffes’s composi- 
tions. Mr. Busoni saw their merit and 





aided the composer in bringing them to 
the attention of one of this country’s 
large music publishers, with the result 
that they are now to be had through the 
house of G. Schirmer, New York. 

Idle indeed were it to attempt here to 
describe the pieces individually and in 
detail. Such a procedure would neither 
aid the interested lover of new music 
nor assist the composer in what must of 
necessity be an uphill road to recogni- 
tion. The pieces are not obvious; they 





Mishkin Photo 


Charles T. Griffes, a New Voice in 
American Piano Music 


are subtle and there will always be 
plenty of opposition to the utterance of 
a man who refuses to follow beaten 
paths. I shall content myself therefore 
with suggesting what seem to me some 
of the general characteristics of Mr. 
Griffes’s two sets of piano pieces, “Three 
Tone-Pictures,” Op. 5, and “Fantasy 
Pieces,” Op. 6.* 

First let me warn those persons for 
whom music ended with Beethoven that 
this composer is a modern—a _ full- 
fledged one! He has no desire to write 
fluent, pretty pieces; he is interested in 
vital modern music. And I know few 
native creative musicians who can com- 
pare with him for proficiency in doing 
so. Whether you take “The Lake at 
Evening,” with its reiterated rhythmic 
figure, the effect of which is gripping in 
spite of the repressed character of the 
composition; his “The Vale of Dreams” 


with its swaying thirds, component 
parts of a very engaging secondary 
harmonic scheme; his “The Night 


Winds,” in which he has pictured com- 
pletely Edgar Allan Poe’s “terror of the 
lone lake,” when “the night had thrown 
her pall” and “the mystic wind went 
by,” you will find musical thoughts that 
strike you with their individuality. 
There is no mistaking their physiog- 
nomy. You may say “modern French,” 
or you may not; if you do, you declare 
yourself a narrow musical spirit, un- 
willing to allow a contemporary mu- 
sician to employ in his writing a vocabu- 





*THREE TONE-PICTURES, “THE LAKE AT 
EVENING,” “THE VALE OF DREAMS,” “THE 
NIGHT WINpDs.”’ For the Piano. By Charles 
T. Griffes, Op. 5. Price, 50, 60 and 75 cents 
each. FANTASY PIECES, “‘SBACAROLLE,” ‘‘NOT- 
TURNO,” “SCHERZO.”” For the Piano. By 


Charles T. Griffes, Op. 6. 
Published by G. 
London. 


Price $1 each. 
Schirmer, New York and 


lary which, to be sure, has been made 
familiar by the efforts of Debussy, 
Ravel and Florent Schmitt, but which 
in reality belongs to all the musical 
world. 

I have gotten the keenest pleasure in 
studying these pieces from the view- 
point of their intrinsic musical values. 
Mr. Griffes is himself perhaps too close 
to them to realize what a tremendous 
freedom of expression he has gained 
since his songs, published, as I have 
noted before, nearly a decade ago. Only 
one shock have I experienced and that 
was in learning that he was a pupil in 
composition of the genial composer of 
“Hansel and Gretel” and “Konigskin- 
der,” Engelbert Humperdinck. It was 
akin to being informed, as I have been, 
that John A. Carpenter who no longer 
recognizes the existence of diatonics, 
had worked in composition under Sir 
Edward Elgar. Griffes and Herr Hum- 
perdinck, like Carpenter and Sir Ed- 
ward, are at opposite poles in musical 
thought. It is refreshing to observe the 
freedom which an American, still in his 
younger years, can command in his 
creative work. 

Barcarolle, Notturno and Scherzo are 
the titles of the “Fantasy Pieces.” I 
should say that their scope is somewhat 
larger than that of the “Tone-Pictures.” 
Mr. Griffes need never fear being 
charged with writing a barcarolle that 
sounds like somebody’s else essay in this 
form. His is the only one I know that 
is not related by blood to some other 
composer’s! When Leslie Hodgson 
played this composition in New York 
last year I found it engaging from a 
single hearing. Now that I have made 
myself familiar with it, I must add that 
it is one of the most inspiring pieces 
I know. The climax lifts one up, while 
the careful development of the theme, 
its subtle harmonization, its treatment 


in canon and a host of other ways 
makes one confident that its composer 
knows well what he is about. Percy 
Grainger finds this music very Ameri- 
can. There is considerable discussion as 
to what is American in music and what 
is not. I am sure I do not know. But 
there is a quality in this Barcarolle—I 
should like to call it “ppunch”—that sug- 
gests the live character of our country 
and it must be that that has made Mr. 
Grainger find it typical of this land, 
which he has studied carefully in the 
time he has been here. 

The piece is inscribed to Gottfried 
Galston, the German pianist, with whom 
Mr. Griffes studied when he was in 
Berlin. 

Frankly the Notturno interests me 
less, though it is very beautiful im- 
pressionism, based on Verlaine’s ex- 
quisite “L’étang refléte.” But the 
Scherzo! Here is music of muscle and 
sinew; it is a veritable bacchanal. Mr. 
Griffes scores in this from the rhythmic 
side as in none of the other pieces. The 
whole plan seems to build up to the 
tremendous clashing of empty chords. 
Thematically very strong, it is a tri- 
umphant achievement. One sees all 
kinds of fantastic things dancing and 
whirling before one. Never once does 
the impression vary; it is tense from the 
opening measure to the end. 

Lest my words have failed to convey 
it, I wish to make clear that these six 
Griffes compasitions are for the concert- 
pianist, and for him only. They are 
difficult, technically as well as musically, 
and must be understood thoroughly be- 
fore they are attempted for perform- 
ance. They are a notable addition to 
our piano literature, for in them Mr. 
Griffes has combined the gift of having 
something to say with the ability to 
write it splendidly for the piano. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 





MERLE ALCOCK PLEASES 
SAN ANTONIO AUDIENCE 


Contralto’s Vocal Charm and Interpre- 
tative Ability Disclosed in Di- 
versity of Selections 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 21.—The 
many music-lovers who were looking for- 
ward to the coming of Merle Alcock, 
the New York contralto, were rewarded 
with an evening of rare pleasure. The 
program seemed altogether too short, 
although in number of songs it was not, 
but the beauty of Mrs. Alcock’s voice 
charms one so that the minutes fly by all 
too fast. Nor is it the sweetness and 
power of her voice alone, which attracts, 
but her interpretations, which set forth 
the real meaning of the song with much 
power of expression. Purity of enuncia- 
tion is one of her important assets. 

The program opened with a group of 
German songs by Brahms. The second 
group, in English, consisted of “Peace,” 
Hawley; “How Many Thousand Years 
Ago,” Huhn; “Only of Thee and Me,” 
Bauer, and “The Unremembered,” Class. 
Two arias from Verdi showed her splen- 
did dramatic power and a_ seemingly 
unlimited amount of reserve force. The 
program concluded with a lighter group 
of English songs, of which “Dancing on 
the Hilltops” had to be repeated. The 
last number, “Flower Rain,” by Loud, 
made a fitting close. Mrs. Alcock added 
several encores. 

Oscar J. Fox, under whose manage- 
ment Mrs. Alcock appeared, was also 
her accompanist. His work was skillful 
and sympathetic. C. D. M. 








Breathes Spirit of Self-Reliant Amer- 
icanism 

(Redfern Mason In the San Francisco 

‘“‘Examiner’’) 

The Special Fall Issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is one of the most notable per- 
formances of musical journalism I have 
ever seen. There is as much in it as 
one of the old three-volume novels of 
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the circulating library variety. If I 
wanted a bird’s-eye view of the condi- 
tion of music in these United States in 
the month of October, 1915, it is to this 
number of MUSICAL AMERICA that I 
should turn. From Maine to California, 
from New York to Florida, the whole 
country is covered. And the hopeful 
feature of the publication is that it 
breathes from cover to cover a spirit of 
self-reliant Americanism. 





FINE PLAYING BY MALKIN 


’Cellist the Soloist with Boston Orches- 
tra in Cambridge 


Boston, Nov. 16.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, gave the second of the annual 
series of symphony concerts in Cam- 
bridge at Sanders Theater, Nov. 11. Jo- 
sef Malkin, ’cellist, was soloist, playing 
Lalo’s Concerto. The orchestral num- 
bers were Brahms’s E Minor Symphony, 
Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain” Overture 
and the first “L’Arlésienne” Suite of 
Bizet. 

The music was admirably played, Mr. 
Malkin’s performance of the Lalo Con- 
certo making the occasion especially 
notable. He has all the qualities essen- 
tial for the worthy interpretation of this 
concerto—a polished technique, a tone 
that is big and commanding, or as soft 
and as smooth as silk, and the taste of 
a musician born as well as made. He 
was roundly applauded and _ recalled 
after his performance. As usual, the 
theater was filled, and the concert great- 
ly enjoyed by music-lovers of Harvard 
and of Cambridge. 








Fritz Malata of Cologne is this year’s 
winner of the Mendelssohn Prize. 
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SCOTTISH TENOR IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Craig Campbell Makes Successful 
Transition from Theater to 
Concert Stage 


Craig Campbell, tenor, was heard in a 
recital of songs at Aolian Hall, New 
York, last Saturday afternoon. The 
young Scotchman’s activities have not 
hitherto brought him into the specifically 
musical field since, except for a certain 
amount of church work in this city, his 
experience appears to have been confined 
to the operetta and vaudeville stage. 
With this in mind, Mr. Campbell’s efforts 
last week gave evidence of ambitions and 
capabilities that do him extreme credit. 
He presented a program including lieder 
of Franz, Brahms, Beethoven, some 
French songs by Debussy, Koechlin and 
Hiie; English ones by Roger Quilter, 
Lane Wilson, Arthur Voorhis, some 
Scotch songs by Laura Lemon, Alexander 
Lee and Arthur Foote, an aria from 
“Manon” and another from “Tosca.” 
For the artistic advantage of the recital 
it would have been better to have 
omitted these last two. 

The singer revealed in the most ex- 
acting portion of his program—the 
Franz, Brahms and Beethoven numbers— 
a praiseworthy and unexpected skill of 
artistic delivery, a real sense of style, 
refinement and, for the greater part, good 
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taste and resources of temperament. 
Franz’s “Friedhof”’ and _  Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide,” especially, he sang with ex- 
cellent phrasing and delicate apprecia- 
tion of mood. 

The English group was carried out 
with an artistic discretion and reserve 
of an extremely gratifying order. His 
voice is of pleasant natural quality, if 
somewhat baritonal in timbre, though it 
gives occasional evidence of having been 
subjected to hard usage and sometimes 
lacks resonance. He does not scruple to 
employ falsetto tones—a procedure not 
altogether agreeable to finer tastes—but 
he can, on the other hand, sing a good 
mezza voce at will. 

In all Mr. Campbell is a singer who, 
if he were to follow the recitalist’s 
career, might develop into a genuinely 
interesting artist. Bm. Fs. FP 


Mr. Campbell’s 
other viewpoints: 


He accomplished the transit between the 
style in the theater stage and the very differ- 
ent style of the concert platform, and was 
seldom guilty of offending against the latter. 
His voice is not a large one, but it is pro- 
duced expertly—The Times 

Mr. Campbell’s singing of his program was 
very successful. He displayed admirable 
knowledge of style which was richly sup- 
ported by wisely guided temperament. His 
beautiful voice, of wide and even range 
throughout, he used with fine skill and taste. 
—The Suwn. 

The tenor exhibited an intelligent under- 
standing of what he had undertaken to ac- 
complish, his phrasing being commendable, 
his diction fair and his musical style pleas- 
ing.—The World. 

He makes good use of a voice which in 
itself is not particularly beautiful and sings 
artistically and smoothly.—The Herald. 
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THE KRONBERG MUSICALES j 





Boston Audiences Applaud Miss Méré6, 
Miss Craft, Mr. Reimers and Mr. 
Copeland 


Boston, Nov. 27.—Prominent artists 
have appeared at the two last musicales 
given by S. Kronberg in the Copley- 
Plaza ballroom. On Nov. 15 the prin- 
cipal artist was Mme. Yolanda Méro, the 
pianist whose long absence from Boston 
it was Mr. Kronberg’s happy thought to 
terminate. 

Mme. Mér6’s playing was the bright 
particular feature of the,concert. There 
was just enough emotion to lend the 
color required by her selections. It has 
a warmth that springs from a sensitive, 
highly refined personality, but what espe- 
cially distinguished it was clarity and 
brilliancy. Mendelssohn’s Rondo, Ca- 
priccio, Brahms’s Capriccio in B Minor 





‘and Liszt’s second Rhapsody were inter- 


preted artistically. 

On Nov. 22 Marcella Craft, soprano; 
Paul Reimers, baritone, and George Cope- 
land, pianist, were the artists who per- 
formed at the third of the Copley-Plaza 
morning musicales. In introducing Miss 
Craft and Mr. Reimers Mr. Kronberg was 
successful in bringing to this city two 
singers who are worth while. Miss Craft’s 
voice has a beautiful quality of its own, 
and it is managed with the experience 
and the consideration of a great artist. 
Mr. Reimers has also an unusually beau- 
tiful organ and good taste in interpre- 
tation to make this organ of value to 
him. Mr. Copeland exerted a spe!l now 
familiar in Boston. 





Church Gives Schubert Evening at New 


Albany, Ind. 
New ALBANY, IND., Nov. 27.—The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the German 


Evangelical Church of New Albany ob- 
serves composer’s day each November. 
This year the musician thus honored was 
Schubert, and a program of his works 
was given in the chapel of the church, 
under the direction of Amelie Scharf. 
The participants, aside from Miss 
Scharf, were Mesdames Daniel Shrader, 
James Forman and Robert van Peli, 
Misses Irma Zinsmeister, Ruth Shrader, 
Ella Gardner, Anna Day, Etelka Rocken- 


back, Helen von Beust, Estella Scharf, 
Naomi Klerner, Ruth Borkenheim and 
Alinda Fleischer. ma F. 
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FARWELL TALKS ON 
MUSIC FOR PEOPLE 


He Addresses Iowa Society and 
Labor Forum—Barnhart 
Conducts Singing 


Arthur Farwell, of the editorial staff 
of MusIcCAL AMERICA, and director of the 
Music School Settlement, gave a talk on 
“The Music School Settlement as Repre- 
sentative of American Musical Ideals” 
before the Society of Iowa New Yorkers 
at the Hotel Astor on Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 26. 

Mr. Farwell spoke of the successive 
musical ideals of America, commercial, 
educational, creative and democratic. 
He described the work of the Music 


School Settlement and showed the part 
which it played in this last national ideal 
of giving equal opportunity to the whole 
people. 

On Sunday evening, Nov. 28, Mr. Far- 
well spoke on the present music move- 
ment for the people at the first song 
meeting of the Labor Forum at the 
Washington Irving High School. Mr. 
Harry Barnhart, organizer and leader of 
the Rochester Community Chorus, was 
called in to conduct this meeting, which 
was in the nature of an experiment, as the 
Labor Forum has not before attempted 
to introduce singing as a fundamental 
feature of its meetings. Mr. Barnhart 
in his characteristic fashion aroused 
great enthusiasm and launched what will 
probably result in a permanent singing 
organization among the members of the 
Labor Forum. 








Lecture Recital of Browning Settings at 
Birmingham, Pa. 


BIRMINGHAM, PA., Nov. 26.—An inter- 
esting lecture-recital on “The Philosophy 
of Music” was given at the Birmingham 
School for Girls on Nov. 20 by Florence 
Jubb and Mabel Davis - Rockwell. 
Browning’s musical poem, “Abt Vogler,” 
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was used as a basis for the lecture and 
the vocal illustrations were all settings 
of Browning’s poems, “One Who Never 
Turned His Back,” a recent setting from 
the “Epilogue” to “Asolando,” by Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, dedicated to King AI- 
bert of Belgium, and “A Woman’s Last 
Word,” a cycle by William Dichmont, 
the Canadian composer, were among the 
most interesting numbers on the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Rockwell’s clear, resonant 
voice and dramatic ability were displayed 
to excellent advantage in the songs. Her 
diction is especially to be commended, 
and she showed fine appreciation of the 
text. 





LAETA HARTLEY AS SOLOIST 





Pianist Scores with Boston Symphony 
in Providence—Fairman Concert 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 26.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor, gave its second concert here 
on Tuesday evening in Infantry Hall be- 
fore the usual large audience. The well- 
played program comprised these num- 
bers: 

Brahms, Fourth Symphony; Berlioz, Over- 


ture, ‘‘Le Carnaval Romain’’; Bizet, Suite, 
“L’Arlésienne.”’ 


The assisting soloist was Laeta Hart- 
ley, the young American pianist, who 
played the Saint-Saéns G Minor Con- 
certo, creating a deep impression with 
her brilliant playing and marvelous tech- 
nique. She was recalled six times. 

At the Sunday evening concert at the 
Strand Theater Fairman’s Orchestra 
was assisted by Olive Emory Russell, 
soprano, and Luigi Mamero, tenor. Miss 
Russell scored a decided success with 
her excellent delivery of “Vaga Donna” 
from “Les Huguenots” and she was 
equally convincing in her numbers by 
Woodman, Grieg and Allitsen. 

G. F. H. 





The “West End Choral Club” has been 
organized in Albany, N. Y., and Prof. 
Ezri Albert Bertrand engaged as music 
director. The officers are: President, 
Frank H. Evans; vice-president, Mrs. 
Grover C. Failes; secretary and treas- 
urer, Agnes Jones; organist, Zelda Black- 
burn. 
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A LEADER AMONG WOMEN COMPOSERS 


Grace Marschal-Loepke’s Music 
for Voice and Piano Has 
Earned Her High Place 


Among the creative musicians in 
America who do good work year in and 
year out is Grace Marschal-Loepke, who 
lives in Wollaston near Boston. In pri- 
vate life this gifted musician is the wife 
of H. Clough-Leighter, an artist whose 
music has won him, too, a place among 
this country’s musical elect. 

The examiner of new musical issues 
from the leading publishers has doubt- 
less wondered on seeing the name Mar- 
schal-Loepke whether or not the com- 
poser was an American. The composi- 
tion which first came under my glance 
was a very charming Humoreske for the 
piano, which the house of Schirmer 
brought out some five years ago. This 
piece—and it is doubtless one that its 
composer considers very far from her 
best effort—gave me the desire to know 
more of the music of Marschal-Loepke. 
Later I saw her songs, several every few 
months, and also charming choral pieces 
for women’s voices and some delightful 
little piano pieces. These last, as much 
as anything, proved to me that here was 
a composer who had something to say. 
lor easy as it is to dissemble, when one 
is writing a large work, so it is difficult 
in writing small pieces in the early 
grades for the piano to display individu- 
ality. There were touches in all of these 
pieces that proved Mme. Marschal- 
Loepke to be a musician of extraordinary 
talent. 

If any question arises about this com- 
poser’s Americanism it need but be stated 
that she is a descendant of two of the 
oldest American families, the Cottons 
and the Marshalls. She was born in 
Nineveh, Ind. At seven she evinced a 
talent for musical composition and liter- 
ature. Her early instruction was gained 
under her mother’s tutelage and at the 
Metropolitan School of Music in Indian- 
apolis, where she took the seven-year 
course in three years. There she studied 
pigno with Oliver Willard Pierce, a 








Grace Marschal-Loepke, One of This 
Country’s Most Individual Composers 


Moszkowski pupil. In 1905, she was 
graduated with highest honors. Her mu- 
sical studies were continued in Boston 
in 1907, in piano with Carlo Buonamici 
and Felix Fox and in composition with 
H. Clough-Leighter. Since the publica- 
tion of her first works she has continually 
made strides and to-day stands in the 
front rank of native composers. 

The review columns of this journal 
frequently contain comment on her works 
and noted musicians here and abroad 
have spoken of her music as among the 
best produced in this country. Her songs 
are serious art songs, which the big re- 
cital singer can cope with, but which for 
the dilettante are a closed book. In her 
method of expressing herself one notes 
something of that fine, sensitive feeling 
that is also present in her husband’s 
music. Mme. Marschal-Loepke is a mod- 
ern; she works in impressionistic moods 
with rare success and leaves the conven- 
tional to lesser talent. An American 
composer who can give us such admir- 
able songs as “Devotion,” ‘Under the 
Lindens” and “The Awakening,” is one 
who must indeed be praised highly. ] 








Grainger iat Delius Concerto 











Playing Delius’s Con- 
certo for the first time 
in America as soloist 
with the New York 
Philharmonic Society, 
Josef Stransky, 
Conductor, on Friday 
afternoon, November 
26th, 


PERCY 
GRAINGER 
Scores a Double 


TRIUMPH 


for Himself and 
the Composer. 


-STEINWAY PIANO- 





EXCERPTS FROM NEW YORK CRITIQUES: 





The Times: 
mendous energy. 


“He played it with ardent enthusiasm and conviction, and with a tre- 
His performance was brilliant in meeting the very exacting demand 


of the composer and the executant’s technique and certain of the peculiar effects, as the 
harmonic glissandos in the last section, were done with a peculiarly sensitive feeling for 


their value in color.” 


The Tribune: —“All that could be done to make the sound momentarily captivating to 
the ear was done by Mr. Grainger, Mr. Stransky and the orchestra. 


The Herald:—“He played with a sweep and vigor that stirred his audience.” 


The Sun:—“The piano part. it will be understood, is difficult, and it keeps the player 


occupied. 


Mr. Grainger played it brilliantly.” 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Z£olian Hall, New York. 








shall not mention all her fine choruses, © 


but I cannot resist the temptation of hold- 
ing up her Easter cantata, “The Prince 
of Life’ as a model. Instead of writing 
hackneyed, slushy pages, containing 
music set to sacred words, but which, in 
reality, is no more ecclesiastical than a 
rondo for the piano, Mme. Marschal- 
Loepke has given us a serious piece of 
music for the church, music that is dig- 
nified, expressive and written with great 
imaginative power. 

Only recently Mme. Ida Grey Scott of 
Indianapolis, acting for the committee 
on education of the Indiana Centennial 
Board, selected Grace Marschal-Loepke 
to compose the State song for the State 
centennial which is to be held in Indian- 
apolis next year. The title of the song is 
“The Wabash.” A. W. K. 


TRIBUTE TO ANNA FITZIU 


Mrs. Hill Gives Singer Ring Presented 
by Adelina Patti 


One of the most pronounced successes 
scored by any American singer who has 
gone into the operatic field abroad has 
been that of Anna Fitziu, who has in 
recent years sung at such opera houses 











Anna Fitziu, the Brilliant American 
Soprano 


as the Costanzi in Rome, the Royal Opera 
in Madrid, the San Carlo in Naples. Miss 
Fitziu returned to America this fall and 
is now engaged in the concert field under 
the management of R. E. Johnston. 

On the occasion of her appearance at 
the Biltmore Morning Musicales a few 
weeks ago, which was her first perform- 
ance in New York since her stay abroad, 
she was made the recipient of one of the 
most valuable gifts of which any artist 
can boast. In a bouquet of flowers which 
she received was a ring, presented to 
her by Mrs. Leonard L. Hill. The ring 
was accompanied by a letter which told 
that it had been given to Mrs. Hill many 
years ago by the famous Adelina Patti 
one night. Mme. Patti rushed off the 
stage at the Metropolitan Opera House 
after one of her great successes and 
gave it to Mrs. Hill, who, then a little 
girl, was watching her from the wings. 
Mrs. Hill said in her letter to Miss Fitziu 
that she was giving her the ring as she 
felt that Miss Fitziu was worthy to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the great diva of 
another day. 





Song Recital Given at Christodora 
House, New York 


Luther D. Mott, baritone, pupil of 
Kate Liddle and of Mrs. J. Harrison- 
Irvine, sang sixteen numbers constituting 
the program of a recital given at the 
house of the Christodora Club, last Sat- 
urday evening. The numbers, chiefly 
ballads, were English, American and 
German. The audience, comprising 
about two hundred members of the club 
and their friends, were favorably im- 
pressed with the singing, especially with 
“Three Little Chestnuts,” “The Birth of 
Morn,” “Still wie die Nacht” and “Three 
for Jack.” Miss Liddle was accompanist. 


May Peterson, the American soprano, 
will sing at the home of Col. and Mrs. 
Robert Thompson in Washington, D. C., 
on Saturday evening, Dec. 18. The 
Thompson musicales are considered 
among the important musical events in 
the capital. 








ARION CONCERT A 
MUSICAL FEAST 


Marcella Craft and Vera Barstow 
the Soloists and Carl Hahn 
the Conductor 


The Arion Society gave its first con- 
cert of the season in its own concert hall 
on Sunday evening, Nov. 28, before a 
large number of members and their 
friends, who welcomed enthusiastically 
the return of a form of entertainment 
that has proved so popular in the past. 
The program was artistically arranged 
and provided such a variety of fare that 
the endurance of the audience was never 
taxed in the slightest degree. 

An orchestra composed of fifty-five 
members of the Philharmonic under the 
capable direction of Carl Hahn opened 
the program with the “Euryanthe” over- 
ture, and later played the “Hansel und 
Gretel” prelude and Hugo Kaun’s Fest- 
marsch, The singing of the Arion Min- 
nerchor was really of a very high order 
and revealed careful preparation and at- 
tention to the minutest detail of phras- 
ing and the most delicate effects. 

‘The chorus sang Mendelssohn’s “Fest- 
gang an die Kiinstler” with orchesira, 
the “Sanctus” of Bungard-Wasem, and 
Witt’s “Blaueugelein,” Kirchl’s “Frau 
Wirthin, schenkt ein” and the “Sand- 
minnchen” of Brahms. The “Sanctus’ 
and the three songs were sung a capella. 

Marcella Craft, the soprano, and Vera 
Barstow, the violinist, were the soloists. 
Miss Craft first sang the Jewel Song 
from “Faust” and strengthened the posi- 
tion that she has won for herself as an 
artist of distinctive personality and in- 
dividual charm, who posseses a_ voice 
that is notable for its flexibility and 
power. In a group of songs of Brahms, 
Strauss, Weingartner and Heitsch, Miss 
Craft expressed a variety of moods, each 
one in perfect keeping with the meaning 
of the poem and the spirit of the music. 

Vera Barstow, the young violinist, who 
was so favorably received at Avclian Hall 
last week, played the Allegro and Adagio 
from Bruch’s G Minor Concerto with 
fluency and breadth of tone, and later 
added Lalo’s Adagio, Schubert’s Minuet 
and Victor Kolar’s Indian Scherzo. She 
played the Minuet with delicacy and 
charm, and put plenty of fire and 
vivacity into the Scherzo. Miss Barstow, 
as well as Miss Craft, were accorded real 
ovations. H. B. 


Gaylord Yost, violinist, gave an en- 
joyable recital on Nov. 16 in Hollenbeck 
Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. His program 
opened with the Brahms D Minor Sonata 
and included works by Dvorak, Kreisler, 
Mozart, Saint-Saéns and Albert Spald- 
ing. One of the Spa'ding works is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Yost. 
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KREISLER PROMINENT 
IN BOSTON CONCERTS 


Heard in Recital and with Orches- 
tra—Local Artists Encourag- 
ingly Received 





Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Nov. 28, 1915. 


ONCERT artists have had _ small 
mercy upon either public or news- 
paper reviewers during the last two 
weeks, when opera has been given every 
evening and Saturday afternoon of the 
week. But there have been interesting 
appearances. On Sunday Fritz Kreisler 
gave one of his most successful concerts 
in this city. That means that every inch 
of room available for standing or sitting 
in the hall was filled; that the violin- 
ist played a program consisting princi- 
pally of the small pieces and transcrip- 
tions which have become such favorites 
with the public, and that his auditors 


hung on his every note and kept him 
busy for an hour afterward in his dress- 
ing-room, selling autographs for the 
benefit of those in Austria who, whatever 
their nationality, are suffering from the 
war. A feature of the program was Mr. 
Kreisler’s playing of the Schumann 
“Fantasia” for the violin, which the com- 
poser produced in 1853, and which 
Joachim played later with orchestra. The 
piece is weak structurally, and this de- 
fect Mr. Kreisler had endeavored to 
modify by careful editing, but unfor- 
tunately the music appears to be weak 
melodically as well as in a structural 
sense. Moreover, it is verv difficult, 
hence a rather thankless task for the 
most devoted virtuoso. 

On Monday afternoon in Jordan Hall, 
Arthur Shattuck, pianist, played for the 
first time in Boston. His program was 
long and varied, and contained much 
matter of unusual interest. Mr. Shat- 
tuck displayed an extensively developed 
technique. He played Bach transcrip- 
tions, the F Minor Sonata of Brahms, 
and pieces by Lulli-Diemer, Reynaldo 
Hahn, Nicolaieff, Friedmann, Whithorne, 
d’Albert, Liszt. His playing was refresh- 
ingly free from sentimentality. It had 
intellectual grasp. Some thought that 
it lacked color and emotional pulse. Mr. 
Shattuck proved that he was an artist 
to be taken seriously, and watched atten- 
tively. That is more important than any 
collection of opinions. 


Beston Violinist Heard 


Ralph Lewando, violinist, played in 
Boston, the city of his birth, on Tues- 
day evening, in Jordan Hall. He was 
assisted by Mrs. Jesse Morse Berenson, 
mezzo. He played compositions by Han- 
del, Tschaikowsky, Bruch. Mr. Lewando, 
an industrious student, studied in Eu- 
rope under Franz Ondricek and later 
under Prof. Sevcik. He gained a prize 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music in Vienna, and was graduated 
with honors from that institution. He 
has a clean technique, a musical style, 
and solid accomplishment to his credit. 

On the same evening in Steinert Hall, 
a concert was given jointly by Katherine 
Kemp Stillings, violinist, and Guy Maier, 
pianist. The program consisted of 
Grieg’s Sonata in G Minor, Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” Sonata and Schuett’s Sonata 
in D Major. The concert was well- 
spoken of by all who attended. Miss 
Stillings is known as an unusually gifted 
violinist, and Mr. Maier has_ given 
several unusually successful concerts in 
soston of late years. Both, according to 
authoritative report, played with mu- 
sicianship and conviction, and their own 
enthusiasm was communicated to the 
audience. 

On Tuesday afternoon in Steinert Hall, 
Edith Thompson, pianist, gave a recital, 
playing the Schumann Novelette in D 
Major, the Beethoven “Appassionata” 
Sonata, and compositions by Chopin and 
others. The performance of the Bee- 
thoven sonata was one of the biggest 
things which Miss Thompson has done in 
recent vears. It had breath, true nobil- 
ity of utterance and comprehension of 
the composer’s thought. its formal de- 
velopment was clearly shown, but the 
form was not emphasized in a pedantic 
manner. The reading was dramatic and 
continuous. Logic of development was 
felt, both as regarded the line and the 
dramatic content of the work. And a 


masterwork it is! In the Schumann 
Novelette Miss Thompson was likewise 
successful in giving unusual coherence 
and clearnes of architecture to a piece 
wholly romantic in-its mood. Her audi- 
ence was of good size and applausive. 


The Symphony Concerts 


The program of the symphony con- 
certs of Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening was of more than usual in- 
terest, offering, as it did, Fritz Kreisler 
as the soloist in the performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Violin Concerto, and including 
in the first half of the program the E 
Flat Symphony of Mozart, and in the 
second half the tone-poem, “The Isle of 
the Dead,” after Boecklin, of Rachmani- 
noff. The performance of the symphony 
left nothing to be desired, except—an or- 
chestra one-half the size of the Boston 
Symphony. Otherwise the exquisite sen- 
timent, the euphony and technical finish 
of the performance were beyond praise. 
And, indeed, Dr. Muck is an ideal inter- 
preter of Mozart. He is also, as a rule, 
an ideal accompanist, and his share in 
the concerto was nearly as impressive 
as Mr. Kreisler’s. For once a soloist on 
an orchestral program was not an in- 
trusion and a distraction. The greatness 
of the concerto and the greatness of the 
interpreting artist sustained the height 
of the masterworks for orchestra of Mo- 
zart and Rachmaninoff. Rachmaninoff’s 
tone-poem, probably his greatest achieve- 
ment up to the present time, showed how 
true it is that a piece of music, well com- 
posed, can stand several interpretations, 
faithful or unfaithful to the original in- 
tention of the composer, and emerge 
from them all a great piece. of music. 
For Dr. Muck’s reading of the tone- 
poem was wholly at variance with the 
reading of the composer himself when 
he conducted this work some seasons ago 
in Symphony Hall, and more than once 
at variance with the tempo marks in the 
score. 

This is not to say that this reading 
lacked coherence and dramatic effect. In 
fact, it was too dramatic. Contemplating 
the picture of Boecklin, it seems that the 
composer reflected upon it, upon life and 
the end that waits for all, and in turn the 
mystery, the terror, the hopefulness and 
the inscrutability of destiny. These, 
at least, are the moods of the tone-poem, 
which is almost entirely based, so far as 
its musical fabric is concerned, upon the 
old plain chant, “Dies Irae.” But always 
the music is mystical, contemplative in 
its manner rather than concrete and 
dramatic. And where Rachmaninoff 
gradually built up to one great climax, 
there were in Dr. Muck’s reading three. 
Otherwise, it was a fine performance, and 


‘certainly an effective one, which deeply 


impressed the audience. 
OLIN DOWNES. 





TEACHERS BUREAU FORMED 


New Undertaking of the Music School 
Settlement of New York 


The Music School Settlement at 55 
East Third Street, New York, has an- 
nounced the inauguration of a teachers’ 
bureau ‘as one of the most important of 
its new activities. The school has always 
been, in one of its various capacities, a 
training school for teachers. While a 
number of its teachers are from uptown 
studios, many others are from the ranks 
of the pupils of the school, having grown 
up with the school and having eventually 
been advanced to positions on _ the 
faculty. 

As the school has at last, through the 
long course of its work, developed more 
teachers than it can use for its own work, 
it wishes to offer to other institutions, 
colleges, academies, etc., as well as pri- 
vate individuals, the opportunity of se- 
curing the services of these teachers, 
either for steady or for occasional en- 
gagements. Voice, piano, violin, violon- 
cello and theory are the departments in 
which teachers are offered. 





ARTISTS JOIN IN 
BENEFIT FOR POLES 


Mme. Melville and Mr. Dostal in 
Attractive Program Given 
in Brooklyn 


Before a “sold-out house” George Dos- 
tal, tenor, and Mme. Melville-Liszniew- 
ska, pianist, appeared in a concert in aid 
of the Brooklyn Fund for Polish Relief, 
in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday evening last. Toward the close 
of the evening Dr. F. Ignatius Drobinski, 
chairman of the executive committee, re- 
ceived a telegram from Ignace Paderew- 
ski, who had been stricken with an at- 
tack of illness upon his arrival in Man- 
hattan, en route to the concert. 

Mr. Dostal and Mme. Melville had ar- 


ranged a captivating program for the 
entertainment of their large and fash- 
ionable audience, which included many 
notables among the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Brooklyn, Manhattan and near- 
by dioceses. 

Mr. Dostal’s program offerings ranged 
from the aria, “T’amo,” of the ancient 
Italian, Mercadante, and “Deserto in 
terra,” from Donizetti’s “Don Sebasti- 
ano,” to Van der Stucken’s “Come with 





Me in the Summer Night” and the Pas- 
sard, “Adieu in the Morning,” with the 
St. Moniuszko, “Dwa Krakowiaki,” as a 
novelty. The manifold contrasts offered 
by his program he effected with a nice 
discrimination and artistic sense. Par- 
ticularly well did he deliver himself of 
“La Donna é Mobile,” given as an encore. 
Other encores were Landon Ronald’s 
“Love, I Have Won You and Held You” 
and “The Fair Land of Poland,” from 
“The Bohemian Girl” and the humorous 
“Father McGinn.” 

Not the least delightful of the evening’s 
“embarrassment of riches” were two 
songs, “A Thought” and “A Question,” 
composed by Mr. Dostal’s accompanist, 
Emil Polak, whose work at the piano was 
faithful alike to the spirit and letter of 
each song interpreted by the soloist. 

Mme. Melville manifestly pleased her 
hearers by a scholarly execution of a 
Chopin group, consisting of an Im- 
promptu, the E Minor Waltz and B 
Minor Scherzo. The Rubinstein “Barca- 
rolle’ and arrangements by Friedman 
and Melcer, respectively, of two Moni- 
uszko Polish folk-songs, “Spring” and 
“Spinning Song,” formed another group 
which she gave with commendable artis- 
try, while her talents were displayed most 
strikingly in the Liszt “Liebestraum,” 
Leschetizky “Arabesque” and d’Albert 
“Scherzo,” which formed her concluding 
group. She gave numerous encores. 





Paul Graener’s latest orchestral work, 
“Musik am Abend,” has just had its 
premiére in Munich. 
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CONTI OPENS OPERA 
SCHOOL IN NEW YORK 


Former Conductor of Boston’s 
Opera Enlarges His Sphere 
of Activity 


Arnaldo Conti, for three years lead- 
ing conductor of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, has opened an Operatic School at 
re East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 

ity. 

) Conti is favorably known 
throughout Europe and South America 


tet was re-engaged for another recital 
this season. This engagement was played 
on Nov. 18 at the Ritz-Carlton. On this 
occasion these excellent players per- 
formed a Sonata a quatre by J. F. Fasch, 
two movements from Debussy’s Quartet, 
Op. 10, Gliére’s Quartet, Op. 2, and two 
short pieces, Sinigaglia’s “Rain Song,” 
Op. 35, and the Scherzo from a Malich- 
evsky Quartet. The performances were 
well rounded and were much admired by 
the audience. Despite active participa- 
tion in the war Canada’s interest in 
music has not diminished, for c'ose to 
a thousand persons heard the Zoellners. 
Their success was so pronounced that 
they were immediately engaged for the 
season 1916-1917. 





NOTABLES APPLAUD MALKIN 


Dr. Muck and Boston Symphony Players 
Hear ’Cellist’s Recital 


Boston, Nov. 22.—An audience which 
could hardly have been more distin- 
guished from a musical standpoint, for 
it included Dr. and Mrs. Carl Muck, 
many musicians of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and most of the ’cellists in 
the city, gathered at the recital given 
by Josef Malkin, ’cellist, this evening 
in Jordan Hall. Mr. Malkin played the 
following: 

Sonata by Locatelli; an etude of Chopin, 
arranged by Glazounoff; Menuet, Beethoven, 
“Sicilienne et Rigaudon,’ Franceour-Kreis- 
ler; Variations Symphonique, Boellmann; 
Sarabande, Malkin; “Canto Amoroso,” Sam- 
martini-Elman; ‘‘Danse des Elfes,’’ Popper. 


It would be needless, if not imperti- 
nent to discuss Mr. Malkin’s technical 




















The pianissimo possibilities are of unusual fineness and 


Grace 
Hamilton 
Morrey 


A pianist of superlative style, with 
a technique and memory that are 
born of temperament alone. A 
great future awaits this artist 
who is rich in brilliant achieve- 
ments, and is temperamentally— 
musically —and_ personally = en- 
dowed with remarkable gifts and 
charm. 


From 
Official Announcement 
Columbus Oratorio 
Society 





The J. N. Robins Piano 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Until last summer when 
I visited the factories 
of .THe A. B. CHASE 
PIANO Co., in Norwalk, 
Ohio, I had no realiza- 
tion of the fact that 
such magnificent pianos 
were being made there. 
It was to me a real mu- 
sical discovery. 

The A. B. CHASE grands 
are, in every essential 
detail, miracles of ar- 
tistic piano construction 
and reveal a tone of dis- 
tinctive and flute-like 


& beauty. 






equipment, because it is apparently equal quality, yet these pianos possess the clear, brilliant 
to any demands that may be made upon eS eee which characterizes the 
it. The highest compliment to be paid mY it is a privilege, as well as a pleasure, to present this 
¢ artis j is jis Tht . ¢ evidence of my great admiration for the A. B. CHASRB 
_ artist, in this is to say that the hearer LJ pianos, and especially for the wonderful concert grand 
rarely or never thinks of Mr. Malkin’s which I have chosen as the medium for the expression 
technique while he is performing. One of my musical art at the Columbus May Festival Concerts, May $rd and 5th. 





Arnaldo Conti, Italian Conductor, Who 
Has Opened an Opera School in 
New York 


as a leading conductor, and his name 
is familiar in this country through his 
connection with the San Carlo Opera 
Company and the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. Of the latter organization he was 
a leading conductor, and his splendid 
work in that capacity contributed much 
to the high standing of the Boston com- 


any. 

After the failure of the Boston Opera 
Company Signor Conti assumed _ the 
direction of the Boston Opera School, 
and his success was pronounced. Among 
his pupils were Jeska Swartz, Edith 
Barnes, Evelyn Parnell, Howard White, 
and many others of prominence. 

Following the success of his Boston 
School, Signor Conti decided to enlarge 
his field of activity by coming to New 
York, with the result that his great ex- 
perience in operate répertoire has al- 
ready brought to him many pupils for 
instruction, as well as well-known artists 
who desire coaching. Anna Fitziu, Mrs. 
Esther O. Johnson, Luca Botta, Giuseppe 
De Luca and Andres de Segurola are 
numbered among the artists who have 
been coached by Signor Conti. 

Signor Conti was decorated as a 
Chevalier by the King of Italy in recog- 
nition of his services in conducting four- 
teen performances in the Verdi Centen- 
nial Celebration at Varese. 


Re-engagement for Zoellners in Montreal 

Due to a highly successful appearance 
last year before the Ladies’ Morning Mu- 
sical Club of Montreal, the Zoellner Quar- 
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America’s Violinist 
Soloist with Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra 
January 16, 1916. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1° °°" New vork city 
Personal Address: 133 E. 34th St., N. Y. City 





was taken rather with the consummate 
musicianship which so illuminated every- 
thing he touched; the beauty and the 
variety of color in the tone; the broad 
‘cello style, worthy of the finest tradi- 
tions of the instrument. 

Long experience in an orchestra has 
not robbed Mr. Malkin of the fine edge 
of his technique and the fine develop- 
ment of his taste. Nor is he merely an 
orthodox musician of the schools in in- 
terpretation. He has his own ideas, 
tempered and completed as they are by 
his broad experience as a _ musician. 
When he thinks of a passage differently 
than his fellows, the thought is almost 
certain to justify itself in its realiza- 
tion. Mr. Malkin is a young man, and 
apparently one with years in front of 
him to advance still farther in his art. 
He should, indeed, have important ac- 
complishments to which to look forward. 

No audience could have been more crit- 
ical and discriminating than that which 
attended Mr. Malkin’s recital this eve- 
ning. This audience showed its approval 
in an unmistakable manner whenever the 
occasion presented itself. It was an 
audience which would not have extended 
that approval to any less than a past 
master of his art. O. D. 


Henriette Wakefield with Three Leading 
Organizations 


Henriette Wakefield, the prominent 
contralto, has been engaged as one of the 
soloists for the first concert of the New 
York Liederkranz on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 5. Miss Wakefield also sings in the 
production of Handel’s “Messiah” by the 
New York Oratorio Society at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Dec. 28 and 30 and 
as soloist with the Englewood Choral So- 
ciety on Feb. 1. 


Gilberté Songs Given in Two Recitals 


Hallett Gilberté’s songs are meeting 
with success again this season, for at her 
recital at the Hotel McAlpin on Monday 
afternoon, Nov. 23, Marie Stapleton 
Murray sang a group of them, while at 
a musicale given at his studios in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building on 
Friday evening, Nov. 18, by Claude War- 
ford, Julia Townsend Cox, soprano, sang 
Mr. Gilberté’s “A Rose and a Dream,” 
“Evening Song,” “A Maiden’s Yea and 
Nay” and “Two Roses.” 





Pittsfield Musical Devotees Appear in 
Force for Paderewski 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Nov. 18.—One of 
the largest audiences that local musicians 
can recall gathered to hear Paderewski, 
in the Colonial Theater last night. The 
famous pianist played works by Schu- 
bert, Couperin, Daquin, Schumann, Cho- 
pin and Liszt, granting several encores. 
Mme. Paderewski sold dolls for the bene- 
fit of Polish workers. This concert was 
arranged by Ben Franklin and F. E. 
McSweeney. 


Very sincerely yours, 


188 W. 10th Avenue, Columbus, 
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Send for Booklet, “Authoritative Opinions Concerning 
The A. B. Chase Concert Grand” 


The A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio 














GANZ PLAYS HIS OWN SONGS 


Pianist in New Assembly Program with 
Various Popular Artists 


Several nations were represented on 
the program at the opening of the New 
Assembly concerts at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, on Nov. 17. First of all 
there was interest in the appearance of 
the noted Swiss pianist, Rudolph Ganz, 
the honorary first vice-president of the 
Assembly, of which Mme. Bell-Ranske 
is president. Mr. Ganz was heard as 
accompanist for a group of his songs, 
delivered by the Norwegian baritone, 
Per Nielsen. Then there were two 
Canadian artists, Mme. Djane Lavoie- 
Herz, pianist, and Lucile Collette, violin- 
ist. Finally, as accompanists, there were 
Mile. Jane Lefort and William Parson 

There was much applause for Mr. 
Ganz’s songs, “What Is Love?” “In 
Verschwiegener Nacht,” “Rucknahme” 
and “Tanzlied” and Mr. Nielsen and the 
composer were recalled several times. 
Mme. Lavoie-Herz disclosed a highly de- 
veloped sense of rhythm and good tech- 
nical control in a Scriabine “Poem,” the 
G Minor Ballade of Brahms and Corelli’s 
A Major Gigue. Miss Collette’s refined 
tone and delicate phrasing were evidenced 
in the Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso, 
after which she added an extra. — 

We Je 


Plattsburgh Orchestra Surprises Music- 
Lovers Agreeably 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The 
Plattsburgh Symphony Orchestra, last 
evening at the Plattsburgh Theater, gave 
one of the most delightful concerts ever 
heard in that building. The orchestra’s 
work was a revelation to many and gave 
evidence of the assiduous training of 
Prof. C. F. Hudson. Mrs. W. C. Thomp- 
son, contralto, and Lucy A. Hudson, an 
accomplished young violinist, displayed 
skill in several solos. Their offerings 
were warmly received. 

A concert in which a number of Balti- 
more musicians were active was given 
at Hood College, Frederick, Md., by 
Walter Charmbury, pianist, director of 
the music department at this college; 
Edith Griffiths, organist, and Irma 
Rabbe, violinist, these musicians being 
members of the faculty. 


THREE MONTREAL EVENTS 


Beatrice La Palme Sings at Lecture— 
Two Excellent Concerts 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 20. — The 
Cherniavsky Trio has given two concerts 
in the Windsor Hall before what were 
under the circumstances surprisingly 
large audiences. These three young 
Russians were quite unknown here, but 
they evoked tremendous applause. They 
played popular programs on both occa- 
sions and were obliged to give several 
encores. 

At the lecture given by Padraic Colum, 
the Irish poet, in the Congress Hall, 
Beatrice La Palme, the well known prima 
donna, sang several numbers with her 
accustomed success. Mme. La Palme 
intends spending the season here and 
has opened a studio with her husband, 
Salvator Issaurel. 

The Dubois Quartet gave the first 
concert of its sixth season in the Ladies’ 
Ordinary of the Windsor Hotel, and 
played quartets of Beethoven and Tschai- 
kowsky. Albert Chamberland, the first 
violinist of the quartet, was the soloist 
and played admirably. G. E. S. 
Diaghileff Ballet to Open at Century 

Theater Jan. 17 


John Brown, business comptroller of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, an- 
nounced last week that Serge de Diaghi- 
leff’s Ballet Russe would open at the 
Century Theater, New York, on Jan. 17 
for two weeks. Some weeks prior to this 
the stage of the theater will be in con- 
stant use for rehearsals of the troupe and 
its orchestra. Ernest Ansermet, the con- 
ductor of the orchestra, left Lausanne 
Nov. 18 for America, to take in hand the 
orchestra assembled by Nahan Franko. 





Horatio Connell was greeted by a very 
attentive audience of faculty and stu- 
dents at Saint Clara College, Sinsinawa, 
Wis., when he gave an excellent recital, 
including groups of songs by Schubert, 
Franz, Mozart, Secchi, Hahn, Loewe, 
Nevin and others. The numbers best re- 
ceived were “Wohin,” by Schubert; “Tom 
the Rhymer,” by Loewe; “L’Heure Ex- 
quise,” by Hahn, and the Handel aria, 
‘Hear Me, Ye Winds.” The baritone was 
on his way from Milwaukee to St. Louis, 
and filled another date at St. Mary’s, 
Knoxville, Ill. 
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Some Compositions 
by Americans 
Which Are Worthy 
of Recognition 




















[The Editor of MusicaL AMERICA frequently 
receives requests for the names of American 
compositions—vocal and instrumental—which 
are worthy of use both for teaching and pub- 
lic performance. Recognizing the widespread 


interest manifested throughout the country, 
during recent years, in the works of native 
composers and to serve as a guide to these 
who are sufficiently earnest in their desire to 


use such music, this department has been in- 
augurated. The list is changed each time ¢t 
appears. The compositions are not neces- 
sarily new publications. Works by American- 
resident as well as American-born composers 
are included.] 


Songs for High Voice 

H. CLoUGH-LEIGHTER— 

April’s Lament. . 
Love Wes Mind, { Boston Music Co. 

R. HUNTINGTON WooDMAN— 

The Birth of a Rainbow (Schirmer). 

CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS— 

Forever and a Day. 
Gathered Roses. 
I Know. 

HALLETT GILBERTE— 
Song of the Canoe. 
A Maiden’s Yea and 

Nay. 

CAMPBELL-TIPTON— 

Invocation (Schirmer). 


John Church Co. 


Carl Fischer. 


Songs for Medium (or Low) Voice 


JOHN A. CARPENTER— 
The Day Is No More (Schirmer). 
H. T. BURLEIGH— 


Ethiopia Saluting the Colors (Ri- 
cordt). 
MABEL W. DANIELS— 


Beyond (Arthur P. Schmidt). 
NicHoLAs DouTy— 
Auf Wiedersehen (Ditson). 
GENA BRANSCOMBE— 
Dear Little Hut by the Rice Fields 
(Arthur P. Schmidt). 
ARTHUR FARWELL— 


Silenced Are My Songs. . 

In a Rose Garden.  Ditson. 
WILLIAM ARMS FISHER— 

Ashes of Roses. 

When Allah Spoke. Ditson. 


Can Night Doubt Its Star? 
ALICE BARNETT— 

The Merry, Merry Lark (Summy). 
HENRY HADLEY— 

You’ll Love Me Yet (Ditson). 


Compositions for the Piano 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS— 
Album Leaf. 
Song Without John Church Co. 

Words. 

HENRY HADLEY— 

Six Tone Pictures, Op. 14 (Ditson). 





MARIE 
S UNDELIUS 
SOPRANO 
e Ma mee aren ice Yom F. COWEN 





Six Piano Pieces, Op. 22 (Arthur P. 
Schmidt). 
HORATIO PARKER— 
Capricietto in A (Arthur P. Schmidt). 
— —— 
ir. : 
Rigaudon. § Arthur P. Schmidt. 
RuBIN GOLDMARK— 
Deepening Shadows, Op. 7, ) 


No. 6. 
In the Rushes, Op. 12, Ditson 
No. 3. : 
Titania’s Waltz, Op. 12, 
No. 1. 


Compositions for Orchestra 


EpWARD MAcDOWELL— 
Indian Suite (Breitkopf & Hartel). 
HENRY HADLEY— 
Overture, “In Bohemia” (Schirmer). 
Tone Poem, “Salome” (Ries & Erler). 
W. H. HUMISTON 
A Southern Fantasy (Breitkopf & 
Hartel). 
HENRY F. GILBERT— 





Comedy Overture (H. W. Gray Co.). 
Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH— 
Gaelic Symphony (Arthur P. 
Schmidt). 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK— 
Aphrodite (Arthur P. Schmidt). 
VICTOR HERBERT— 
Irish Rhapsody. 
Prelude to Act III, 
“Natoma.” 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS— 
Suite, “In Holland” (Carl Fischer). 
Suite, “En Bretagne” (Witmark). 
CHARLES MARTIN LOEFFLER— 
A Pagan Poem (Schirmer). 
GUSTAV STRUBE— 
“Puck” (Schirmer). 


Compositions for the Violin 


ARTHUR HARTMANN— 
Tauga (Schirmer). 
GuSTAV STRUBE— 
Concerto in F Sharp Minor (Schir- 
mer). 
W. H. HuMIsTON— 
Suite in F Sharp Minor (Breitkopf & 
Hartel). 
FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN— 
Concerto in G Minor (Schirmer). 
MORTIMER WILSON— 
Sonata in D, Op. 14 (Boston Music 
Co.). 
FREDERICK S. CONVERSE— 
Sonata, Op. 1 (Boston Music Co.). 


Schirmer. 





MME. AXMAN’S BOSTON DEBUT 


New York Soprano Shows Admirable 
Qualities in Song Recital 


Boston, Nov. 20.—Mme. Gladys Ax- 
man, soprano of New York City, sang in 





recital here on Thursday afternoon last 


in Steinert Hall. Mme. Axman was a 
newcomer to Boston, and this was her 
first professional appearance. She gave 
a pretentious program of Italian, Ger- 
man, French and English songs, and 
in its delivery she not only displayed a 
clear and well controlled sporano voice, 
but as well showed in her interpreta- 
tions that she had been soundly schooled. 

Samuel Colburn was her accompanist, 
and by his artistic playing contributed 
ne to the success of the re- 
cital. 


Samuel P. Warren, organist and choir- 
master of big Church, New York, who 
died Oct. left an estate of more than 
$50,000, the greater part of which is left 
to his wife. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
A FINE “TROVATORE” 


First of Metropolitan’s Offerings 
of the Season There Sung by 
Admirable Cast 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 24.— Philadel- 
phia’s regular season of grand opera, to 
consist of fourteen Tuesday evening 
presentations by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, was opened at 
the local Metropolitan Opera House last 
night in a literal blaze of social glory, 
which in no wise bedimmed the excellence 
of the performance of “Il Trovatore.” 
While society, with its biggest S, was 
there in all its resplendent array, the less 
conspicuous opera devotees also were 
among those present, making a capacity 
audience, which attempted no conceal- 
ment of the fact that it found real en- 
joyment in the mellifluous old Verdi 
masterpiece. This, of course, was largely 
due to a cast which included such excel- 
lent artists as Marie Rappold, Margarete 
Ober, Giovanni Martinelli, Pasquale 
Amato and Leon Rothier, a chorus that 
scarcely could have been excelled, and 
Giorgio Polacco as the inspiring con- 
ductor of the superb Metropolitan or- 
chestra. 

Many there were, to be sure, to find 
fault with the management for resur- 
recting such an “antiquated old war- 
horse” as “Trovatore,”’ and who took 
occasion to express their preference for 
modern music drama, but they were not 
in sufficient numbers to dampen the ardor 
of all the others who were really en- 
joying themselves and not ashamed to 
make the fact known, and it is safe to 
wager that even the cavilers, were they 
candid enough to admit it, derived a 
generous share of real pleasure from the 
performance. The old opera received a 
superb new stage equipment, which 
helped not a little to make the perform- 
ance interesting and successful. 

Marie Rappold sang fluently the music 
allotted to Leonora, her tones having 
much of purity and sweetness. Visually 
Mme. Rappold was an_ attractive 
Leonora, and her acting was expressive. 
There was a genuine triumph for Mme. 
Ober, who made a striking figure of the 
vengeful old Azucena. It is a joy to 
listen to such a luscious contralto, espe- 
cially beautiful in its mellow, well- 
rounded high tones, and to hear a singer 
who can do even such a conventional part 
as that of the old Gypsy and make it tell- 
ingly dramatic without sacrificing sin- 
cerity of art to excess of ambition. 

The presence of Amato of itself would 
have given distinction to the cast, as 
this fine baritone is one of the artists of 
individual drawing power. He gave an 
impersonation of the Count that was re- 
pressed and dignified, yet lacking nothing 
of romantic flavor, and used his mag- 
nificent voice, always listened to with the 
greatest of pleasure by his multitude of 
Philadelphia admirers, with an artistic 
appreciation which emphasized the me- 
lodious beauty of the favorite “Il balen,” 
and heightened in effect all of the num- 
bers in which he took part. Martinelli 








also was cordially welcomed as Manrico. 
Greatly has this young tenor grown in 
artistic stature since his first appear- 
ances here, his singing now having not 
only a plenitude of beautiful tone of true 
tenor quality, but admirable style and 
finish. He quite took the house by storm 
last evening with his spirited delivery of 
“Di quella pira,” in which his high C’s 
rang out with fine resonance. His acting 
throughout was sympathetic and satisfy- 
ing. Rothier, as Ferrando, employed his 
sonorous bass with an earnestness that 
proved him to be too conscientious an 
artist to slight a small part because he 
knows that he is worthy of a bigger one, 
and Marie Mattfeld showed a similar 
spirit in her capable presentation of the 
brief réle of Jnez. A.L.T 


McCORMACK IN TOLEDO 


Sings to Record Audience— 
Hearings for Local Artists 


ToLepo, OHIO, Nov. 21.—The second 
concert of the Philharmonic course, un- 
der the management of Kathryn Buck, 
was given Thursday evening at the Coli- 
seum. Despite the heavy rain a record 
crowd gathered to hear John McCor- 
mack, who in excellent voice, delighted 
his admirers by singing many of the 
songs they like best to hear him in. 
Possessed of a beautiful voice, singing 
songs pleasing to the great majority of 
his audience, in English understandable 
in the most remote parts of the audi- 
torium, it is not hard to understand 
this artist’s great popularity. Would 
we had more McCormacks! He was ably 
assisted by Donald McBeath, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider, accompanist. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
solo department of the Eurydice Club 
was held Friday morning. Frederick 
Seymour, tenor, and Helen Alexander, 
soprano, of Youngstown, were the solo- 
ists, and Mrs. Otto Sand and Mrs. J. 
Bruce Fithian of Youngstown, the ac- 
companists. 

Under the management of William E. 
Riggs, who recently came here from 
Seattle, the Whitney & Currier Co. be- 
gan a series of weekly concerts Satur- 
day afternoon. Mrs. Randolph Hull, 
contralto, was the soloist, singing with 
beauty of tone and art. 

At a recent service at the McCabe 
Memorial Church, Chicago, May Will- 
ing Meagley, organist, played a new 
anthem by Leon Idoin, organist of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Toledo. This 
anthem, “Hail Gladdening Light,” was 
sung from manuscript and made a fa- 
vorable impression. E. E. O. 








Tenor 





Lillian Abell Plays at New York School 


Lillian Abell, the New York pianist, 
was heard in recital at the Graham 
School, New York City, on the evening 
of Nov. 19, when she played the “Bir- 
oulki Suite,” by Liadow; Chopin’s “Bal- 
lade in G Minor” and Liszt’s “Concert 
Etude in F Minor.” Miss Abell’s play- 
ing of these numbers disclosed an excel- 
lent technique, a tone of fine quality and 
interpretative ability of a high order. 
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TEACHES DALCROZE METHOD HERE 





Thadé de Jarecki Gives Demon- 
stration of System at von 
Ende School 


A interesting programme of interpre- 
tative dancing was given at the von 
Ende School on Nov. 23 by Thadé 
de Jarecki, who has returned to New 
York after an absence of a year. This 
young Polish composer will have charge, 
as formerly, of the Dalcroze method of 
Eurhythmic Gymnastics in the School. 

It is the value to musicians of rhythms 
registered by the brain and nerves and 
demonstrated through the body that Mr. 
Jarecki particularly emphasizes in his 
work, although the system has the added 


value of establishing poise and control in 
the individual who looks forward to a 
public career. The highest results are 
obtained, no doubt, in the pupils who 
begin at an early age. The whole compli- 
cated system of rhythm is then devel- 
oped in a natural way and becomes an 
unconscious faculty like the sense of 
color. 

Such a course, however, is an advan- 
tage as well to the adult student, espe- 
cially to singers, as a foundation to the 
study of acting and mise en scéne. Too 
few singers respect the musical measure 
and fewer still possess rhythmically re- 
sponsive bodies. Mr. Jarecki was the 
teacher of certain singers in the Imperial 
Opera of Moscow recently, when he was 
associated with Prince Wolkonsky in the 
Daleroze School there. 

He regards the vocation of Eurhythmic 
Gymnastics not as a separate art, but as 
a distinct and important phase of his 
career aS a composer—a source from 
which he has drawn continual increase of 
material and facility. Being of conspic- 
uous natural talent among the younger 
generation of Slavonic composers, he has 
made some interesting applications of the 
rhythmic forms and combinations, discov- 





Thadé de Jarecki, Young Polish Com- 
poser and Teacher of the Dalcroze 
Method of Eurhythmic Gymnastics 


ered through the Dalcroze work, in his 
pieces for orchestra and piano. It is 
probable that some of his compositions 
will be heard in New York during the 
season. 





IN MEMORY OF CORA DOW 





Concert to Be Given by Cincinnati Or- 
chestra in Honor of Its Benefactor 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 22.—An interesting 
musical event soon to take place in Cin- 
cinnati will be the concert to be given 
in memory of Cora Dow, the benefactor 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra, by whose 
will the orchestra recently became the 
recipient of $700,000. The concert will 
be by invitation and the program will 
be made up largely of Miss Dow’s favor- 
ite compositions. Judge Taft, who is 
the brother-in-law of Mrs. Charles P. 
Taft, president of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association, will de- 
liver an address. 

That the prestige of the orchestra is 
rapidly spreading from one end of the 
country to the other was shown last 
week when the orchestra received an in- 
vitation to be the chief musical organ- 
ization in a four-day May Festival at 
Sioux Falls, S. D. The management 
was compelled to refuse the invitation, 
however, because of the great distance 
of Sioux Falls from Cincinnati and be- 
cause the Cincinnati Orchestra is the 


conspicuous feature of the Cincinnati 
May Festival. 

One of the delightful features of the 
music season last winter in Cincinnati 
was a series of lectures on musical sub- 
jects given by Dr. Kunwald. This win- 
ter the lectures are to be resumed, the 
first to be given early in December. 





CONCERTS AT OXFORD, O. 





Cincinnati Orchestra Plays 
Symphony at University 


OxFORD, OHIO, Nov. 11.—There are 
three institutions in Oxford, Miami 
University, the Western College for 
Women, and the Oxford College for 
Women. All three institutions support 
strong departments of music. In addi- 
tion there are many excellent independ- 
ent musicians residing in Oxford. Our 
musical coterie is headed by Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, who resides here during the 
= going to Cincinnati only on Satur- 
days. 

At the University on Friday, the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra played Mr. 
Kelley’s “New England Symphony.” 
There was a record house, and Mr. Kel- 


Kelley’s 
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ley was given a wonderful ovation at the 
close of the performance. On the pre- 
vious Tuesday, Mr. Kelley lectured on 
his symphony before the university body, 
playing, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Kelley, parts of the work, as a piano duo. 
On Wednesday occured the second of 
the monthly Twilight Organ Recitals, 
which was attended by a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Joseph W. Slokey, 
the organist, was assisted by Aleta 
Lynch, soprano. 


A NEW ’CELLIST WITH 
THE MARGULIES TRIO 








Melartin Violin Sonata Played for First 
Time at Season’s Opening 
Concert 


The Margulies Trio gave its first con- 
cert of the season in A®olian Hall 
Tuesday evening of last week and for 
the first time in eleven years the per- 
sonnel of the organization showed a 
change. Alwin Schroeder, pleasantly re- 
membered from the Boston Symphony, 
Kneisel Quartet and various other cham- 
ber music activities in which he partici- 
pated at one time or another, now oc- 
cupies the ’cellist’s place hitherto held by 
Leo Schulz. Yet the new arrangement 
has worked no ill effect. Mr. Schroeder 
might have been a member of the trio 
since its inception, so perfectly did he 
fit into the ensemble. It is a pleasure 
to record this fact, for chamber music 
bodies as artistically constituted and 
equably balanced as this one are none 
too numerous. 

Last week’s program comprised Schu- 
bert’s radiantly beautiful Trio in B 
flat, Smetana’s splendid and only work 
in this form and a new sonata for 
violin and piano by Erkki Melartin, the 
Finn, compatriot and colleague of Sibel- 
ius, Jirnefelt, Palmgren and Merikanto. 
It is an extremely interesting work (for 
some reason the last movement was not 
performed), admirably written, abound- 
ing in rich musical fancy, broadly im- 
posing, yet poetic in conception if not of 
the highest originality. A Scandinavian, 
not to say Griegian tinge, pervades parts 
of it. The three movements heard pos- 
sess some notable beauties and ingenious 
conceits. All of these were not revealed 
in their fullest flush, largely through the 
reluctance of Mr. Lichtenberg to carry 
out the composer’s intentions as_indi- 
cated. Hence the sonata appeared less 
bold and weighty than it really is. In 
the Schubert and more especially the 
Smetana works the Trio displayed its 
customary virtuosity and finish and 
earned sincere applause. me we Fs 


JOINT RECITAL IN DUBUQUE 








Julia Claussen Assisted by Lois Ewell— 
Operetta Given 


DuBUQUE, Iowa, Nov. 17.—An enthu- 
siastic gathering of society folk greeted 
Julia Claussen and Lois Ewell on their 
appearance at the Julien Ballroom last 
night. Mme. Claussen was heard to 
splendid advantage in her various groups 
of songs and repeatedly recalled. Her ac- 
companiments were artistically played 
by Gordon Campbell, who supported her 
specially well in her pianissimo effects. 
Miss Ewell had as accompanist Nathalie 
Myers. She displayed a voice of sym- 
pathetic quality. She was rewarded by 
prolonged applause after her aria from 
“Gioconda” and responded to an encore. 

The Young People’s Chorus gave the 
first number of the entertainments 
planned for the winter on Tuesday, the 
9th, at the Grand, when Rhys Herbert’s 
operetta, “The Nautical Knot,” was ex- 
cellently performed, Georgia Whippo, 
John Ellwanger, Mrs. Geiger Eulberg, 
C. R. Thompson and Franz Otto taking 
the leading réles. R. F. 


Oklahoma City Chorus Presents Charles 
W. Clark in Concert 


OKLAHOMA Clty, OKLA., Nov. 21.— 
Charles W. Clark gave a concert in the 
High School auditorium before a large 
and enthusiastic audience Thursday eve- 
ning. His French, German and English 
songs were sung with beautiful tone and 
fine artistry. The audience applauded 
vigorously and would not be quieted un- 
til he had added six numbers to his 
program. He appeared under the 
auspices of the Oklahoma Chorus, an 
association which has just been formed 
and which promises to become a splen- 
did choral society under the direction 
of Edwin Vaile McIntyre. Gordon 
Campbell, the accompanist to Mr. Clark, 
played all the accompaniments from 
memory with fine musicianship. 


OMAHA CHORUS 
LOSES CONDUCTOR 


Thomas J. Kelly and His Wife to 
Settle in Chicago—Service 
by United Choirs 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 20.—An _ event 
which filled All Saints’ Church to over- 
flowing and caused many to be turned 
away was a full Cathedral Vesper serv- 
ice by the combined choirs of All Saints, 
J. H. Simms, director, and St. Mary’s 
Avenue Congregational Church, Thomas 
Kelly director. Wonderfully fine was the 


work of the two choirs, particularly in 
the antiphonal passages, while a solo by 
Mrs. Thomas Kelly was most impressive. 

On the heels of this event comes the 
announcement that a larger field of 
labor has called Thomas J. Kelly and 
his artistic wife and that they will de- 
part for Chicago in the near future. 
This is nothing less than a blow to this 
city, whose musical development has 
been in so large a measure due to the in- 
defatigable (and often discouraging) 
labors of Mr. and Mrs. Kelly. What 
will happen to the Mendelssohn Choir is 
impossible to predict. 

Before a capacity audience, under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Morning Musi- 
cal Club, at the Boyd Theater, on Tues- 
day evening Harold Bauer appeared in 
a recital long to be remembered. 


E. L. W. 





JACOBS OPENS NEW SERIES 





His Orchestra Heard at Brownsville 


Labor Lyceum 


The Orchestral Society of New York, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, gave an excel- 
lent concert on Sunday evening, Nov. 21, 
at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum. The 
concert was the first of a series of four 
symphony concerts planned for this sea- 
son and proved to be a success. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Jacobs’s 
baton, gave excellent readings of works 
by Goldmark, Schubert, Grieg, Rubin- 
stein and Tschaikowsky, and Mr. Jacobs 
was repeatedly recalled to bow his ac- 
knowledgements. There were two solo- 
ists, Eugene Dubois, violinist, who played 
the first movement of the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto in splendid style, displaying a 
notable technical equipment and a good 
tone, and Eugene Nigob, pianist, who was 
heard to great advantage in the rarely 
played Concerto in E Major by Mosz- 
kowski. 


TEACHERS HEAR MRS. BEACH 





Throng Attends Recital for Convention 
in San Diego, Cal. 


When Mrs. H. H. A. Beach appeared 
before the Teachers’ Convention at San 
Diego, Cal., on Nov. 11, not only was 
the hall packed as full as the police 
would allow, but a long line of people 
stood on the sidewalk, hoping to get in- 
side. In consequence of this success, 
Mrs. Beach had to promise to return 
next year. Before leaving the coast she 
played for the Stockton Musical Club. 
She will also play a private engagement 
at Sacramento and will then go straight 
to Pittsburgh to open her Eastern tour 
in joint recital with Marcella Craft be- 
fore the Art Society on Dec. 1, appear- 
ing the next night under May Beegle’s 
management at Sewickley, Pa. 


Wants Band He Conducted to Play at 
His Funeral 


FITCHBURG, MASS., Nov. 24.—Fred. 
Calder, manager of the Fitchburg Band, 
yesterday received a pathetic request 
from Gustave A. Patz, the aged band 
leader, who is seriously ill at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Marie Austin in 
Brooklyn. The request was that the 
band play at his funeral. Mr. Patz, who 
is about eighty years old, was for many 
years director of the Fitchburg band, 
coming to this city after a remarkable 
musical career. When he concluded his 
service with the band in 1911 he was 
given a monster testimonial concert at 
Whalom Park. R. W. P. 


Violinist and Pianist in Recital 


Margel Gluck, violinist, and Marguer- 
ite Valentine, pianist, were heard in re- 
cital at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Nov. 22. Miss Gluck played a 
Handel sonata, Wieniawski’s “Faust” 
Fantasie, and a group of shorter num- 
bers, and Miss Valentine contributed a 
Chopin ballade and other pieces. 
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EVAN WILLIAMS WINS PHILADELPHIA FAVOR 





Warm Appreciation at Recital— 
Variety of Concerts by Res- 
ident Musicians 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—Evan Will- 
iams returned to Philadelphia last Tues- 
day and that evening gave his annual 
recital in Witherspoon Hall, again ap- 
pearing under the auspices of the Welsh 
Church Choir. He was greeted by his 
customary large and devoted audience, 
which enjoyed to the fullest extent his 
delightful program, the same that he had 
presented at his recital in New York 
the Sunday previous. His hearers gave 
him enthusiastic assurance of their deep 
appreciation. To his generous program 


were added several encores, which the 
audience insisted upon having. The 
accompaniments were played by Carl 
Bernthaler in an entirely sympathetic 
and competent manner. 

Piotr Wizla, a young Polish baritone, 
had his introduction to a local audience 
as a recital artist at the Little Theater 
last Tuesday evening, when he was heard 
with marked success in connection with 
Hans Kindler, violoncellist, of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, as assisting soloist, 
and Henry Lukens as accompanist. 

The Haydn Club, the women’s chorus 
of Oak Lane, opened its season with a 
musical tea last Monday afternoon. The 
program introduced numbers by _ the 
chorus, led by Gertrude Hayden Fernley; 
solos by Mrs. Fernley, Mary Barrett, 
Bessie Leonard, Oswald Blake, F. Willard 
Cornman and William Sylvano Thunder, 
the club accompanist. 

A Debussy program was presented at 
the meeting of the Matinée Musical Club 
at the Bellevue-Stratford last Tuesday, 
the participants being the Matinee 
Choral, assisted by Carrie Cope Maschal 
and Kathryn Meisle, as soloists; Marie 
G. Loughney, Helen Bentz, Helen Don- 
levy, Camille Plaeschart, Nina Prettyman 
Howell, Elizabeth Gest, and John F. 
Braun, tenor, as club guest. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Abbott, Mrs. E. P. Linch and Mary 
Miller Mount were the accompanists, the 
program being in charge of Maude Han- 
son Pettitt. 
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The Matinée Music Club, at its meeting 
in the club rooms at the Hotel Aldine, 
on Tuesday, gave a program made up of 
works by Camille Zeckwer, the Phila- 
delphia composer, those taking part being 
Mr. Zeckwer, Emil D. Schmidt, Marie 
Zeckwer Holt and Charlton L. Murphy. 
The program was arranged by Helen 
Buchanan. 

Lawrence Haynes, dramatic tenor, was 
heard in a recital in Witherspoon Hall 
last Thursday afternoon, under the man- 
agement of the Smit Musical Bureau. 
Mr. Haynes had the valuable assistance 
of Ellis Clark Hammann as accompanist. 

Mary Josephine Comerford, a talented 
young contralto, appeared with marked 
success at a recital which she gave in 
the Fuller Building, last Tuesday even- 
ing, when she had the assistance of 
Daniel Donovan, one of Philadelphia’s 
best known tenors, and Edith Mahon, 
accompanist. 

The Maquarre Ensemble was heard in 
a notable recital of chamber music in 
Witherspoon Hall last Thursday evening. 
This admirable organization, which is 
composed of Daniel Maquarre, first 
flutist, and other members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, repeated before a 
large audience its emphatic success of 
last season. The program included a 
sextet by Thuille, a Mozart quartet and 
the “Kammer Symphonie,” by Wolf- 
Ferrari, in which D. Hendrik Ezerman 
was the assisting pianist. 

A. L. T. 





John Thompson, Pianist, Well Received 
in Philadelphia Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 10.—John Thomp- 
son, the young American pianist, one of 
the artists presented by the Smit Musical 
Bureau of this city, made his first re- 
cital apearance of the season before an 
appreciativeaudiencein Witherspoon Hall 
last evening. Mr. Thompson, who is one 
American-trained artist to have won suc- 
cess abroad, his playing having been re- 
ceived with cordial praise in London a 
few years ago, last evening gave a pro- 
gram which enabled him to display a 
noticeably fine technique and much versa- 
tility. His numbers ranged from the 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, and a Novelette and Sonata by 
Schumann, which opened the program, 
to the Rhapsodie, Op. 11, of Dohnanyi, 
which brought it to a close. Brahms, 
Chopin, d’Albert, Paul Juon, Debussy and 
Philadelphia’s own Celeste D. Heck- 
scher, were the other composers repre- 
sented. A. tn 3 





Boston Conservatory Officials Attend 
Mrs. Nelson’s Funeral 


Boston, Nov. 9.—Funeral exercises in 
memory of Mrs. Clara Tourjée Nelson, 
which were held at the chapel, Newton 
Cemetery, yesterday afternoon, were at- 
tended by a large delegation of officers 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Musie with which Mrs. Nelson had long 
been connected as student and teacher, 
and of which her father was the founder. 
Among those who were especially close 
to her and who were appointed to repre- 
sent the conservatory were Director 
George W. Chadwick, Wallace Goodrich, 
dean of the faculty; General Manager 
Ralph L. Flanders, Assistant Manager 
Frederick L. Trowbridge, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Curry Allen, secretary of the school; 
Elizabeth I. Samuel, Mrs. Jane Fortier 
Boynton, Mrs. Mabel Stanaway Briggs, 
F. Addison Porter, Henry M. Dunham, 
Samuel W. Cole, Charles F. Dunne, Eu- 
gene Gruenberg and Louis C. Elson. 

W. H. L. 





Hadley a Performer in His Own Piano 
Quintet 


Henry Hadley, the noted American 
conductor, plays the piano part in his 
new piano quintet with the Boston String 
Quartet, on Thursday afternoon at Jor- 
dan Hall, the occasion being the concert 
under the auspices of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. He will also 
play this work with the same artists on 
Friday evening, Nov. 26, the program 
being under the auspices of the Harvard 
Musical Association. 





Gertrude Rennyson on Southern Tour 


Gertrude Rennyson, the American so- 
prano, has been making a Southern re- 
cital tour which continued until Nov. 23. 
She appeared in Staunton, Va.; Red 
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Springs and Hartsville, S. C.; Valdosta, 
Ga., and Little Rock, Arkadelphia and 
Fayettesville, Ark. Owing to the many 
additional requests for Miss Rennyson’s 
concerts, she will make another tour of 
the South in February. Miss Rennyson 
will be in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois im- 
mediately after the close of her present 
Southern tour. John Rebarer, the South- 
ern pianist, will be Miss Rennyson’s ac- 
companist and assisting artist. 





Bangor Club Hears Exposition of Early 
Music Makers 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 19.—The Schu- 
mann Club met on Wednesday afternoon 
at the home of Anna Crosby for its sec- 
ond study. The meeting, devoted to “The 
Beginning of Music in America,” was in 
charge of Mary C. Weston, who gave a 
most interesting account of the music 
of the Colonists. Miss Weston was as- 
sisted by her sister, Isabel Weston, who 
played MacDowell’s “1620.” 

Before a large and attentive audience, 
C. Winfield Richmond gave his fifth lec- 
ture-recital on Chopin and Liszt at the 
rooms of the Y. W. C. A. Mr. Rich- 
mond showed the powerful influence each 
of the composers had wielded upon 
teachers of to-d@y, two of whom, Isidor 
Philipp and the late Rafael Joseffy, were 
Mr. Richmond’s teachers, and it was the 
compositions of the above composers as 
annotated by Philipp and Joseffy that 
Mr. Richmond played. J. L. B. 





Popular Artists Appear in Program at 
Dr. Powell’s Home 


At the benefit concert given on Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 18, at the home of 
Dr. Alma Webster Powell in Brooklyn 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, the gifted violinist, 
won much favor for her splendid playing 
of a group of pieces by Moszkowski, Schu- 
bert and Kreisler. Mme. Powell also ap- 
peared, singing a group of songs, among 
them one of her own, and was well re- 
ceived. With Marion Powell she sang 
two Pirani duets. Eugenio di Pirani and 
Margaret Woeniger played Mr. Pirani’s 
“Old Dance” and “Bohemian Airs” for 
two pianos, while Mr. Pirani offered a 
solo group of three numbers of his own 
composition. George Warren Reardon, 
baritone, made an excellent impression, 
singing a group of songs by Handel, 
Buck and Huhn. 





Successful Appearances for Judson 
House 
Judson House, the tenor, a Miller 


Vocal Art Science student, under the 
instruction of Adelaide Gescheidt, was 
presented by his managers, Foster & 
David, to a cultured audience at Rum- 
ford Hall, at a private recital with other 
artists, on Nov. 19. Two days later Mr. 
House substituted for Paul Althouse, 
Metropolitan tenor, at the West End Col- 
legiate Church, at a special musical serv- 
ice, at which Maunder’s “Hymn of 
Thanksgiving” was presented. At the 
Skidmore School of Music, Saratoga, 
N. Y., Mr. House was heard at a con- 
cert on Nov. 23. 





On Thursday evening, Dec. 9, Isabel 
Hauser, pianist, and the Saslavsky 
String Quartet will give their annual 
concert at Atolian Hall. A new quartet 
by Vietzslav Novak and a violin and 
plano sonata by the Finnish composer, 
Erkki Melartin, will comprise part of the 
program. 


MERLE ALCOCK SOLOIST 
IN DR. CARL’S SERIES 


Noted Organist Performs Three Works 
Dedicated to Him—Contralto Makes 
Deep Impression 


An excellent recital in the Monday eve- 
ning series of Dr. William C. Carl, the 
noted organist, at the Old First Presby- 
terian Church, New York, was that given 
on Nov. 22 with Merle Alcock, contralto, 
as assisting artist. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the inclusion of three works 
dedicated to Dr. Carl, namely, Frank E. 
Ward’s “Humoresque,” the “Elizabethan 
Idyll” of T. Tertius Noble and Leon 
Boellmann’s “Priére a Nétre Dame.” 
The organist also played the Finale from 
the First Symphony of Alexander Guil- 
mant, the master with whom he himseif 
had studied, as well as the Allegro from 
Handel’s Tenth Concerto with cadenzas 
by Guilmant. Dr. Carl’s playing made a 
deep impression upon the audience. 

Mrs. Alcock’s rich and colorful voice 
was heard with thrilling effect in “O, don 
Fatale” from “Don Carlos,” and she de- 
livered Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “The 
Moon Drops Low” most stirringly. The 
contralto also offered Mr. Cadman’s 
“Hindoo Song,” and Dr. Carl concluded 
the program with the same composer’s 
Festival March in C. 

Dr. Carl has completed the arrange- 
ments for the two final concerts of the 
series. On Monday evening, Nov. 29, 
at 8.15, the program will be devoted 
to excerpts from Wagner’s “Parsifal.” 
A chime of bells will be installed in the 
organ. The following soloists have been 
engaged: Margaret Harrison, soprano; 
Claire Spencer, contralto; Henry G. Mil- 
ler, basso; Alix Young Maruchess, violin- 
ist, and Wesley Weyman, pianist. The 
analytical notes will be given by the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duffield. 

At the concert on Monday evening, 
Dec. 6, at 8.15, Handel’s “Samson” will 
be sung under Dr. Carl’s direction by the 
full choir of the church, asisted by Mar- 
garet Harrison, Claire Spencer, Bechtel 
Alcock, tenor; Henry G. Miller, David 
McK. Williams, pianist, and two trum- 
peters from the Philharmonic Society. 
Both concerts are free to the public. 








Surpasses All Former Efforts 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Each year you seem to surpass all 
your former efforts, and one can only 
say “Freund fecit” is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence in everything that regards mu- 
sic and musicians. I, who was for years 
one of your oldest correspondents in 
Canada—a quarter of a century ago— 
realize fully what a tremendous work it 
must have been to bring to a successful 
issue such a volume of useful and inter- 
esting matter as your Special Fall Num- 
ber, forestalling the season so nearly 
upon us. Let me wish you every success 
and happiness throughout the coming 
year. Sincerely, 

HORACE G. DUNLEAVIE. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1915. 


George Barrére, the _ distinguished 
flutist, will be the assisting artist at the 
next concert given by Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes at A®olian Hall, Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 6. Two sonatas for flute, vio- 
lin and piano, which are new to New 
York, will be performed—the Bach C 
Minor (“The Musical Offering’), and 
the Gluck G Minor. 








LAURA D. PELHAM, 1548 Tribune Bldg 
Chicago, Ill., Western Representative. 


HUBBARD OPERA TALKS 


By Havrah Hubbard and Wells Weston 


A Dramatic Presentment of Grand Opera 


All the Music and All the Drama 
281 GIVEN DURING SEASON 1914-15 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, 
New York, Eastern Representative. 
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“LIEDER” CLASSICS BROUGHT 
WITHIN REACH OF MASSES 


Value of Translations in This Dasiiek as Illustrated by Those of 
Cecil Cowdrey—-Singable Quality and Relief from the 
Commonplace as First Essentials—Singers Who Have Adop- 








EELING that it is a shame that the 
great master works of lieder are 
not heard more widely and understand- 
ingly by the general American public, 
Cecil Cowdrey, a woman musician of 
New York, has quietly instituted a work 
designed to further such progress in 
this country. The chief feature of this 
work is her issuing of a pamphlet of 
“Lyrical Translations of German Songs,” 
which is being bought at music stores 
and from Miss Cowdrey direct.* Her 
address is 15 West Ninety-first Street, 
New York. 


Miss Cowdrey explained the growth 
of her purpose at her home one day last 
week, stating that the start of the idea 
had come from her having been com- 
pelled to give up solo work as a pianist 
owing to the straining of her hands. “I 
studied the piano in Germany for sev- 
eral years with Xaver Scharwenka,” she 
said, “and there I not only became fa- 
miliar with the German language, but 
loved the lieder classics and ‘felt’ them 
in German. And since then in my work 
of accompanying singers I have come 
to feel a regret that these great songs 
are not heard by our public in general 
and in a language which the ordinary 
mortal can understand. 


Underwriters for Project 


“Thus I set about to prepare transla- 
tions of some of these songs. This done, 
a friend suggested that I should have 
the translations published in book form. 
Before doing this, I considered that the 
practical thing to do was to see first if 
I could find a public for the book. I 
thereupon secured seventy-five singers 
as subscribers to the book—it would be 
easier to tell you who was not in the 
list than who was. Then I went ahead 
and had the book published privately. 

“T have had much encouragement from 
singers as to the practicability of my 
translations for professional use,” said 
Miss Cowdrey, and to back up the state- 
ment she showed the MUSICAL AMERICA 
representative letters from various 
prominent artists. There was one from 
David Bispham, who praised the sing- 
able quality of her translations; another 
from the late Mildred Potter; one from 
Margaret Hubbard Ayer, the writer, and 
from Francis Rogers. “Giuseppe Cam- 
panari has also praised the book,” re- 
lated the translator, “not as translations 


*|,.YRICAL TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN SONGS. 
Published by Cecil Cowdrey, 15 West Ninety- 
first Street, New York. Price, 50 cents. 
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of German, but from the point of good 
diction for the singer. Oscar Saenger 
has expressed his approval of them, and 
Oscar Seagle is going to use them with 
his pupils) Emma Dambmann is going 
to sing several of my translations, and 





Cecil Cowdrey, Accompanist and Trans- 
lator 


Florence Manchester is also interested 
in them.” 
Sung by Evan Williams 

The most practical recognition of Miss 
Cowdrey’s work came from Evan Wiill- 
iams, the noted tenor, who not only used 
three of Miss Cowdrey’ s translations in 
his recent recital at Aolian Hall, New 
York, but also printed Miss Cowdrey’s 
name in the regular program as the au- 
thor of the  translations—recognition 
which successful translators deserve, but 
do not often receive. The translations 
used by Mr. Williams were “Thy Ways 
Are Peace” (“Du bist die Ruh’”), Schu- 
bert; “Dedication” (“Widmung”), Schu- 
mann, and “Weyla’s Song” (“Gesang 
Weyla’s’”), Wolf. 

Some time ago Miss Cowdrey gave a 
recital, in which her translations were 
_ the artists being Raymond Loder, 

Carolyn Ortman, Marguerite Dunlap and 
Claude Velsor. 

Miss Cowdrey was commissioned some 
time ago by G. Schirmer, Inc., to pre- 
pare the English translation published 
for Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chanson In- 


“but for this purpose I had three Rus- 
sians make individual prose translations 
of the text. Then these were compared 
and where there was a difference in the 
shades of meaning I would try to get the 
most exact for the poetic translation. 
Anna Case has been singing my trans- 
lation, which is called ‘Thy Hidden Gems 
Are Rich Beyond All Measure,” and she 
tells me that she is delighted with it. 
Miss Case has made a record of the song 
for the Edison phonograph, and Charles 
Edison tells me that the translation is 


in the Edison laboratories.” 


Makes Songs Singable 


Miss Cowdrey’s first thought in pre- mann, Franz, Brahms, Saint-Saéns and ‘ 
paring her translations has been to make Hugo Wolf. T. N. : 
4 


them singable. “In this respect I have 
been fortunate in trying them out with 
singers whom I’ve been accompanying,” 
she explained. “I’ve not altered any 
of the values of the syllables for certain 
tones, and I’ve tried to use the simplest 
expression that lies within the poetic.” 
As an example of the latter, Miss Cow- 
drey instances her translation of “Der 
Schmied,” which runs as follows: 


THE BLACKSMITH. 


My true love I hear, 

His hammer he’s swinging, 
It’s clashing, it’s ringing, 
Like bells far resounding, 
Sharp echoes rebounding, 
So joyous and clear. 


His black forge is near, 

I'll pass him—my lover, 
Though smoke round him hover, 
The bellows are roaring, 

And brightly are soaring, 

The flames round him there. 





“Then it is necessary to adhere as 
closely as possible to the original text 
and still have the translation singable 
and away from the commonplace. 
Words in German which sound romantic 
enough are sometimes commonplace 
when we give the English equivalent. 
Perhaps it is because even the most 
homely things have more of a glamor 
about them when uttered in another 
tongue.” As an instance of considerable 
fidelity to the original, Miss Cowdrey 
cites her “Mondnacht” translation: 


MOONLIGHT. 
It was as though the heavens 
Had kissed the earth to rest; 
Moonlit, the drifted blossoms 
Lay dreaming on her breast. 
Where passed the breath of even, 
The fields were swaying light, 
It sighed in rustling woodlands, 
So starry-clear the night. 
My spirit spread its pinions, 
On broader wing to roam, 
Through that enchanted silence, 
As seeking still its home. 


Besides her activities as a song trans- 
lator, Miss Cowdrey is continuing her 
work as accompanist for artists. 

K. S. C. 


New York Recital of Messrs. Dethier 


Gaston and Edouard Dethier will be 
heard in a sonata recital for piano and 
violin at the Princess Theater, New 
York, on Sunday evening, Dec. 5. Gas- 
ton Dethier gave an organ recital at 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio, on 
Nov. 9, opening the fine new instrument 
installed there last spring. On Jan. 22, 
together with his brother Edouard, he 
will be heard in a sonata recital before 
the members of the Chromatic Club, 
Buffalo, and the following afternoon 
these two artists will be heard at Elm- 
wood Hall in the same city. Another 
engagement secured recently for the 
Messrs. Dethier by their representatives 
the Musicians’ Concert Management, 
Inec., is for a recital at Columbia Uni- 
versity in March. 


Grace Cole Sings with Orchestra in 
Pennsburg, Pa. 


Grace Cole, the gifted American so- 
prano, who has been singing leading 
coloratura and lyric réles in opera in 
Italy, has returned to this country and 


“Un bel di” aria from “Madama Butter- 
fly” with the orchestra and a group of 
songs. She will be heard in a number 
of concerts in America this season. 





Soprano Sings for Club Audience in 
Berkeley, Cal. 


SAN FRaAncisco, Nov. 17. — Betty 
Drews-Grubl, the Berlin soprano, who 
recently located here, delighted a 
Berkeley audience with her song recital 
in the Twentieth Century Club house. 


They are used and endorsed by Maud “ : She was assisted by Antonio de Grassi, F 
Powell, Herbert Witherspoon, Alma Gluck especially good for recording. He has _ yjolinist, and Frederick Maurer, Jr., or concert engagements before or 
Zimbalist. Hundreds in use. Please send bought some copies of my book for use pianist. Mme. Drews, as the soprano is after the opera season, apply to 


most widely known, sang the familiar 
aria from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and 
a varied program of Schubert, Schu- 


French Songs Illustrated at People’s 
Concert in Montclair 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Nov. 16.—A highly 
enjoyable and edifying joint lecture-re- 
cital of French song was given Monday 
evening by Mark Andrews and Mrs. J. 
M. Goodell as the second attraction of 
the series of People’s Free Concerts at 
the New High School. Characteristic 
songs by French composers were ex- 
quisitely sung by Mrs. Goodell, with a 
dainty coloratura soprano of sweet qual- 
ity. The singer was assisted at the piano 
by Mr. Andrews, whose accompaniments 
formed a_ perfect complement to an 
artistic performance. Preceding each 
group of songs, Mr. Andrews gave an 
interesting and highly instructive lec- 
ture—or more properly “talk’—concern- 
ing the composer and nature of the songs 
to be sung. W.F. Uz. 





Mrs. Howe Cothran Wins Praise in Her 
Recital at Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Mrs. Howe Cothran, soprano, a gifted 
American singer, gave a recital at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., on Friday evening, Nov. 5, 
assisted by Mrs. A. S. Wheeler, pianist, 
and Phil Branson, violinist. In groups 
of songs by Salter, Wood, Sinding, Mac- 
Fadyen, Ronald, Homer, Schindler, Foote, 
Quilter, Gladis Greene, Kernochan, Weil 
and others she revealed a voice of great 
charm used with taste and musical intel- 
ligence and was much applauded by a 
large audience. She is a niece of Presi- 
dent Wilson and is a pupil of Ross David. 





Prominent Artists Join in Concert at 
Roseville, N. J. 


Grace Northrup, soprano; John 
Young, tenor; Salvatore de Stefano, 
harpist, with Roy J. Cregar, accompan- 
ist, gave a concert at the Roseville 

J.) Methodist Church on Thursday 
evening of last week. Miss Northrup’s 
numbers included songs by Chaminade, 
Rubinstein, Bohm, Horsman, Kjerulf, 
Batten. Her full, rich voice was heard 
to distinct advantage in these numbers. 
Mr. Young sang old English, Irish and 
Scotch airs, and numbers by Seiler, Ron- 
ald and Chadwick. Miss Northrup and 
Mr. Young sang duets by Stainer, Goring 
Thomas and Walthew. 





Indianapolis was extremely fortunate 
in hearing the U. S. Marine Band, and 
feels grateful to the management of Eng- 
lish Opera House for the arrangement of 
the single concert given on Sunday eve- 
ning, Nov. 14. 

Under the dese tion of Supervisor Car] 
Borgwald, a program was presented in 
High School Hall, Turners Falls, Mass., 
on Nov. 19, by Florence Argy, Marion 
Leary, Mr. Borgwald and Rebecca C. 
Farwell. 
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MACON SERIES BEGUN 
BY MME. OHRMAN 


Singer Charms in Recital Under 
College Auspices—Recital on 
New Organ 


Macon, GA., Nov. 16.—It is not too 
much to say that there has never been 
a more delightful and thoroughly satis- 
fying song recital given in Macon, than 
that of Mme. Chilson-Ohrman, on the 
evening of Oct. 25, at Wesleyan College. 
This event was the first in the artist 
series, under the auspices of Wesleyan 
Conservatory and the singer’s first visit 
to Macon. She came without any flour- 
ish of trumpets, and therefore it was all 
the more gratifying to music-lovers to 
find such a sterling artist in this gifted 
woman. Her program of eighteen num- 
bers was most exacting. Possessed of 
a lovely voice, Mme. Chilson-Ohrman 
has acquired a technique which brings 
her medium of expression entirely at her 
command in whatever she elects to in- 
terpret. Her gracious personality adds 
much to the charm of her work. Highly 
artistic playing was done by Arno 
Dietsch, the accompanist. 

On the evening of Nov. 9 June Elson, 
mezzo-soprano, and Prof. James R. Gil- 
lette, organist of the faculty of Wes- 
leyan Conservatory, gave a pleasing joint 
recital in the auditorium of the college. 


JONAS 


Celebrated Piano Virtuoso and Peda- 
gogue of Berlins Now in NEW YORK 


43 West 92nd St. Tel. Riverside 8217 


WITHERSPOON 


BASSO, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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Engagements 1915-16: St. Louis Symphony Or 
chestra; Milwaukee Musical Society; ‘*Messiah,’’ 
Decatur, Ill.; Recital, Springfield, Il. For terms 
and dates address Harrison Hollander, 694 Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. Murphy will be available for Concert, 
Oratorio and Recitals during the entire 
season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W . 34th St., New York 
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Management: 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, 402 Madison Ave. 
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Miss Elson’s fine voice has never been 
heard to better advantage here. The in- 
stallation of the fine new organ, and the 
acquisition of a player of Professor 
Gillette’s caliber, has brought to the peo- 
ple of Macon an opportunity of becom- 
ing more familiar with organ music. 
The Hyechka Club held its first meet- 
ing of the season on Nov. 8 and gave a 
program devoted to American composers, 
with an interesting paper on the devel- 
opment of music in America, by Mrs. 
James R. Gillette, leader for the day. 
A comprehensive report of the Federa- 
tion Biennial was read by the club dele- 
gate, Eleanora Kurth of Wesleyan Con- 
servatory. The MHyechka Club is 
composed of about forty-five active mem- 
bers (women) and an associate member- 
ship, which includes professionals of both 
sexes. The next attraction in the artist 
series at Wesleyan College was Ernest 
Toy, the Australian violinist, in a recital 
Nov. 15. B. B. N. 


SECOND MACFARLANE CONCERT 








Schumann-Heink Sings in Municipal 
Course at Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 20.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was the assisting artist at 
the second concert of the Municipal Or- 
gan course on Nov. 18. She was in great 
vocal form and received a most enthusi- 
astic welcome. Will C. Macfarlane, the 
organist, opened the program with the 
Introduction to Act III from “Lohen- 
grin,” followed by a group of arias 
from various Wagner operas, by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. The rest of the pro- 
gram was filled with old-time favorites, 
by Haydn, Bach, Mendelssohn, Beet- 
hoven, etc. The contralto’s second group 
closed with the magnificent “Agnus Dei” 
of Bizet, sung to organ and piano ac- 
companiment, and, after repeated re- 
calls, she sang by request “Silent 
Night” and “The Rosary.” Special men- 
tion must be made of the excellent ac- 
companying of Edith Evans, notably her 
playing of the “Erl King” and “Agnus 
Dei.” A. B. 





DORA DE PHILLIPPE’S ROLES 





Soprano Engaged for Varied Parts in 
Chicago Opera Casts 


Dora de Phillippe, the talented so- 
prano, who will be heard with the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company this season 
is under contract to make her appear- 
ance in the réles of Madama Butterfly, 
Nedda, Micaela, Musetta, Antonia, Der 
Hirt in “Tannhauser,” the Street Arab 
and Apprentice in “Louise” and the 
Flower Maiden in “Parsifal.” 
These réles will give her an excellent 
opportunity of displaying her versatility 
before Chicago audiences. Mme. de Phil- 
lippe has often been highly complimented 
on her Louise. She will sing Nedda and 
Musetta within a very short time. 

Mme. de Phillippe made her second 
appearance this season at the South 
Shore Club, Chicago, on Saturday, Nov. 
13, and as on the former occasion she 
she made an instantaneous success. She 
will be heard in a series of concerts and 
recitals during the season, making a 
specialty of costume recitals of the dif- 
ferent periods. 





The marriage of Giuseppe Creatore, 
the bandmaster, and Rosina Ida Maria 
de Marinius took place in Providence, 
R. I., Nov. 18, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, at 
his home in that city. 


MILWAUKEE RELISHES 
GALA MUSICAL WEEK 


City Gives Large Audiences to 
Attractions of Highest 
Artistic Rank 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 20—Geraldine 
Farrar, the Flonzaley Quartet, Arthur 
Shattuck, the American pianist, with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and “Mil- 
waukee’s own” Auditorium Symphony 
Orchestra served to uphold Milwaukee’s 
end in musical affairs of the week. 
Warm was the response of the musical 
public in enthusiasm and numbers. 

The concert given Friday evening by 
Miss Farrar, who was assisted by Rei- 
nald Werrenrath and Ada Sassoli was 
the second in the splendid series spon- 
sored by the A Capella Chorus. Despite 


forbidding weather a huge audience 
responded, filling three-fourths of the 
big city Auditorium Hall. A tumultous 
welcome was accorded Miss Farrar. The 
singer won her hearers immediately with 
a song group, and aroused them to 
further high enthusiasm by a very in- 
dividualistic version of the “Habanera” 
song from “Carmen” which was followed 
in a German song group by a throbbing, 
vivid interpretation of Bleichmann’s 
“Liebe,” inspiring an ovation. The 
French numbers were invested with a 
glowing richness of tone and beauty of 
legato. 

Mr. Werrenrath accomplished a Mil- 
waukee début at this concert that was a 
triumph for him; he disclosed a voice of 
pleasing quality and cultivation in a 
group of German songs and ballads in 
English. The English ballads were sung 
with spirit and admirable diction stir- 
ring a storm of applause. Miss Sassoli, 
also pleased highly, presenting a series 
of harp pieces with technical dexterity 
and perception. Richard Epstein fur- 
nished accompaniments of the highest 
order. 

Arthur Shattuck, the Wisconsin pian- 
ist, appeared as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra at the concert 
given Monday evening at the Pabst 
Theater, and was we!comed by a large 
and brilliant audience. Mr. Shattuck 
played the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B 
Flat Minor and gave a splendid per- 
formance, exhibiting pianism and mu- 
sical perception that marks him a pianist 
of the very first rank. Clearness of ex- 
position, a pliant, untrammeled technic, 
beautiful tone, sanity and breadth of 
conception characterized his musical re- 
sources. 

Mr. Stock gave a masterful reading of 
the D Minor Symphony, of César Franck 
and other enjoyable numbers. 

The concert given by the Flonzaley 
Quartet at St. John’s Cathedral audi- 
torium on Saturday evening revealed 
chamber music in its highest estate, and 
aroused fervent and clamorous enthu- 
siasm of a large audience. Seldom has a 
performance inspired such rapture in an 
audience as the Flonzaley’s playing of 
the Taneiew Quartet in C Major and of 
Beethoven’s Quartet in A Major, both 
given with elevated spirit, impeccable 
finish and beauty of ensemble. Alfred 
Pochon gave a notable performance of a 
Rach prelude and fugue. The Mac- 
Dowell club earned the gratitude of the 
audience for bringing the famous Quar- 
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the club was so en- 
couraged by the success of the concert 
that other musicales of the like are being 
arranged. 

A very attractive program was pre- 
sented by the Auditorium Symphony Or- 
chestra Sunday afternoon before an au- 
dience that was twenty-five per cent 
larger than the audience which attended 
the corresponding concert of last season. 
Two movements of the Beethoven C 
major Symphony were presented well 
and highly appreciated; Schubert’s 
“Rosamund” overture, Wagner’s “March 
of Homage” and Offenbach’s overture 
“Orpheus in Hades” were other numbers 
enjoyably interpreted. The soloists were 
Lois Cornell, a well equipped young 
pianist, and Mrs. Martha Herbert-Mayer, 
contralto, who were both well received. 
J. E. McC. 


CECIL FANNING’S RECITALS 








Seven or Eight Encores Exacted of 
Gifted Baritone on Tour 


After two Chicago recitals, Cecil Fan- 
ning, the popular young American bari- 
tone, and his accompanist, teacher and 
manager, Harry B. Turpin, went to Win- 
nipeg, where they gave a successful re- 
cital for the club there on the after- 
noon of Nov. 8. The following morning 
Mr. Fanning sang for the South High 
School at Mineapolis, Minn., and in the 
evening gave a regular recital in that 
city. The next morning he sang for 
the students of the St. Paul High School, 
and received an ovation from the young 
people. 

From there the artists went to Texas 
to fill two return engagements. Mr. 
Fanning was forced to sing at each oc- 
casion seven or eight extra songs. On 
Nov. 19 the two artists gave a recital 
at Emporia, Kan., for the State Normal 
School, when they went to Kansas City 
for a joint recital with Anna Case, on 
the Fritschy Concert Course. From 
now on until after Christmas Mr. Fan- 
ning will be singing three or four re- 
citals a week. 





Marie Stapleton Murray Sings for Ohio 
Women in New York 


Marie Stapleton Murray gained the 
admiration of a New York audience 
when she appeared last Monday after- 
noon before the National Society of Ohio 
Women in the Hotel McAlpin. She sang 
French, Italian and American songs, 
among the latter being three by Hallett 
Gilberté, who was her accompanist. 
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Noted Artists Pay Tribute to LeschetizKy 








ANY distinguished pupils of Leschet- 
izky are in America at the present 
time, and their memories of the master 
bear the stamp of authority. His pass- 
ing has called forth reminiscences and 
expressions of opinion. Among those 
who recalled manifold incidents was 
Paderewski, whose statement in the New 
York Times appeared, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“My own contact with Leschetizky be- 
gan in 1885. Up to that time I had been 
principally a composer and had had 
that career only in mind. But I found 


after a while that my compositions were 
not becoming known, that nobody was 
playing them. So I resolved to become 
a virtuoso in order that I could be an 
exponent of my own works. I there- 
fore went to Leschetisky and asked him 
for a few lessons. 

“When I was ushered into his pres- 
ence I found he knew my name and had 
heard of my compositions. He asked me 
what I was doing in composition and re- 

uested me to play some of my new 
things, which I did immediately. He was 
quite enthusiastic, called some of his 
ng in, and had me repeat the num- 
ers. 

“When I talked to him about becom- 
ing a piano virtuoso, however, his en- 
thusiasm waned. He told me I could 
scarcely expect to become a _ successful 
public performer because I was already 
twenty-five years old, and that was too 
late to start. However, he agreed to 
give me some lessons. 

“Leschetizky was a noble, generous, 
and broad-minded man. His attitude 
toward life and toward art was exem- 
plified by the fact that many of his 
students had their lessons from him en- 
tirely free, when they could not pay. He 
could easily have been rich. He was the 
foremost pedagogue during several gen- 
erations and could, like others in the 
same position in other times, have be- 
come a millionaire. They knew how to 
keep what they had and wanted to. But 
Leschetizky was very generous. He died 
poor. I do not believe he owned anything 
much but his house in Vienna. 

“He was lively and full of good humor. 
There was nothing he enjoyed more than 
a good anecdote or a good joke. Some 
people called him ‘difficult,’ but I would 
rather say he was moody, like all great 
artists—and do not forget he was a great 
artist, besides being a great teacher. 

“One of his idiosyncrasies was to walk 
at night. He took no exercise during 
the day at all, but after midnight or one 
o’clock he would set out for a walk and 
often be gone several hours. 

“The essence of Leschetizky’s instruc- 
tion was that every one of his pupils had 
to play musically. Brilliance and tech- 
nical skill were put second, or rather let 
use say he considered it merely a matter 
of course and worthy of no particular 
notice that one who aspired to be a 
pianist should at first have conquered the 
difficulties that stood in the way, should 
have agile fingers and supple wrists.” 





By Katharine Goodson 


Now that Leschetizky is dead every 
one who has studied with him will feel 
that a great and vital force has gone 
out of the world. 

The master seemed to feel when my 
husband and I last parted from him that 
the leavetaking was for good. In fact 
he broke down and wept for some time 
befove regaining his composure and I 
myse’f had much difficulty in hiding my 
emotion from him. Leschetizky loved 
life and loved above all things to have 
vorng people about him. The idea of 
death was abhorrent to him and, when- 
ever he spoke of it, I made it a point 
to encourage him with the idea that he 
would live for many years to come and 
as proof of this pointed out his unfail- 
ing vigor and energy. 


I spent four years with him. During 
that time he took the most devoted in- 
terest in my musical welfare and for 
that reason did not fail to speak very 
harshly when occasion required, though 
he was really tenderness itself. I re- 
call a certain wonderful two-hour les- 
son I once had with him. I came away 
brimful of wonderful ideas on the sub- 
ject of pedaling, my interest aroused to 
such a pitch that I could not eat. I pon- 
dered carefully on what he had told me, 
made notes—mental or otherwise—of his 
suggestions and practised with the ut- 
most delight. I looked forward eagerly 
to my next lesson. 

To my complete mortification, however, 
I never received severer punishment 
from the master than at that lesson. 
Nothing seemed to go right and he did 
not spare my feelings. I stood it bravely 
for a time but presently tears ran down 
my face and onto my new gown. “Now 
come, my dear child,” said Leschetizky 
in a softer tone, “don’t be foolish. You 
must not spoil your new dress.” 

He was deeply grieved when he heard 
of my engagement, for he did not wish 
me or most of his other pupils, for that 
matter, to marry. Marriage, it seemed 
to him, would put an end to or otherwise 
mar my musical career; and he was al- 
ways pleased with me because it had 
never been my intention to marry at all. 
Yet later, when he met Mr. Hinton his 
mind changed. And as I was leaving his 
house after a visit with my husband he 
called to me from upstairs: “Ja, mein 
kind, du hast dich ein feiner Mann 
ausgerwahlt”! (“Yes, my dear child, 
you have chosen a fine husband”’!) 

I recall likewise his naive pleasure at 
having induced me to smoke a cigarette. 
It was after I had played a Saint-Saéns 
concerto especially well, as he considered. 
He gave a little supper for me and when 
it ended he managed to make me try a 
cigarette. ‘Ah, see, see, the English- 
woman smokes,’ he cried gleefully when 
he had succeeded in pursuading me to de 
what his Polish and Russian pupils did 
often. Leschetizky disliked restraint that 
savored of Puritanism. 





By Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


It is almost impossible for me in these 
days, when I feel the loss of Theodor 
Leschetizky so deeply, to give a full or 
just appreciation of his unique person- 
ality and of his significance as a master 
of the piano. All I can say now is that 
in my opinion he stands unequalled as 
the greatest piano teacher of his time. 
The influence of that extraordinary mind 
is visible throughout the whole pianistic 
world. It is just as prominent in this 
hemisphere as abroad. What other 
teacher has given the world such artists 
as Paderewski, Essipoff, Fannie Bloom- 
field, Mark Hambourg, Katharine Good- 
son? What other pedagogue has formed 
so many excellent teachers who in their 
turn are spreading his noble and healthy 
musical ideals among hundreds of 
younger students? 

Leschetizky’s personality was fully as 
remarkable as his knowledge. To those 
who studied with him he has meant much 
not only as a musical instructor but also 
as a man who had the extraordinary ca- 
pacity of stimulating and developing 
one’s intellectual gifts, one’s general un- 
derstanding of life and art, and one’s 
comprehension for aesthetic beauty in 
whatsoever form. 

His ideas will not die with him. They 
will subsist for generations to come, for 
his theory of “tonal beauty first” is the 
basis of all future development in piano- 
playing. It is that which ennobles our 
instrument and which we must cultivate 
if we are to retain our appeal to the ear 
and to the heart of the truly musical 
listener. It is that which will outlive the 
— extravagances of the present 

ay. 

How sad it is that this year of war 
made it impossible for some of Leschet- 
izky’s pupils who were most devoted to 


him to be near him in the last days of 
his life! We who knew and loved him 
feel as if a great and beautiful star had 
suddenly ceased to shine. 





By Clarence Bird 


The great master of so many of the 
present-day pianists was not only an un- 
surpassed artist, but also a man of bril- 
liant mind, wide and sagacious outlook 
on life, knowledge of human nature, dis- 
cerning humor, and a most engaging 
personality. His moods in his lessons 
ran the whole gamut of emotions, so that 
the pupil came by turns under the influ- 
ence of them all—mirth, melancholy, ro- 
mance, agitation, calm, exaltation,—and 
was enthralled and carried out of him- 
self, and could not possibly remain un- 
affected by the play of such endless en- 
thusiasm, such infinite variety, such 
vibrant ardor. The standards of the 
drawing-room were cast aside as arti- 
ficial trammels, and the human heart and 
mind and soul were unveiled. Technical 
and pianistic subjects were discussed, 
but in such a broad and illuminating 
manner that one felt how subserviant 
they were to loftier aims, and how one 
must pass beyond them, though one never 
dared neglect them. The assistant teach- 
ers prepared us technically, and, so far 
as possible, in interpretation, for our 
lessons with him, and he allowed no de- 
viation from his precepts. “After you 
have left me,” he said, “you may do as 
you please; the object of lessons is to 
render the pupil in time independent of 
a teacher.” Leschetizky’s pupils have 
thus been accused of all playing alike; 
but I think that in the case of those 
really musically endowed, their own na- 
ture and individuality have asserted 
themselves and probably proved only the 
stronger because of the varied sensations 
to which they have been subjected. 

The color and warmth which he tried 
to teach us in style were wonderful, the 
more so as emanating from an octogen- 
arian. Music and his constant associ- 
ation with unfolding minds kept him 
young, and when he died it must be be- 
cause his body, never robust, had finally 
to give over the task of competing with 
a spirit which never tired, and which 
was always looking for new conquests 
and undiscovered paths. The inspiration 
of it all is an ever-enduring incentive to 
those who feel under its spell. 


By Helen Hopekirk 

He loved life and brightness and good 
fellowship, and, above all, he loved to 
have his pupils around him, those who 
were near to him musically and humanly. 
Once in writing to me, at a time when 
he had much domestic trouble, he said: 

“My family, the real one, is my pupils, 
among whom I find, and always have 
found, true devotion. With me, unfor- 
tunately, it is as with a laundrywoman: 
as long as the linen has to be got ready 
for public use, it remains in the house; 
but, as soon as it is clean and useable, 
away it goes. The family is always on 
the increase, but the world is still larger, 
separations are more frequent. And so it 
comes that one often feels oneself very 
much alone; for the strength is no longer 
what it used to be when one knew fewer 
people and loved them.” 

During the five years I lived and 
studied in Vienna, in the golden time of 
his musical activity, before the great in- 
flux of pupils began, it was truly like a 
little family. The majority of those 
studying were aready concert players, 
and his interest in all our doings, musical 
and otherwise, was intense. The coach 
system had hardly begun, which de- 
veloped later into such a huge substitute 
for the master himself; because one can 
hardly call it studying with Leschetizky, 
to be carefully drilled by coaches with 
the eventual aim of going through the 
prepared work later by him. That, I 
think, has helped to bring discredit on his 
teaching: and yet, in the kindness of his 


heart, he consented to give lessons some- 
times to students he would never have 
looked at earlier, because thereby he 
provided work for many of his pupils 
resident in Wien. Connected with this is 
something I have often heard with in- 
dignation and now seems a fitting oppor- 
tunity to refute it, and that is, the charge 
of money making, refusing to give les- 
sons without the fees being paid in ad- 
vance, and so on. 

After I played at the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, he wrote me that now there must 
be no further question of payment, and I 
shall never forget the musical inspiration 
and kindness I received from him in the 
following years till I left Vienna. And 
what he did to me he did to many others 
at different times. With one young man 
he did a very sweet and lovely thing. He 
received his fees during the student days, 
but, at the time when his first concert 
tour began he handed him a packet to 
give him a little start, he said. It con- 
tained all the lesson money, which he had 
carefully preserved. A young boy in a 
large city should not have too much 
money in his pockets; so he had kept it, 
knowing it would be useful, he said. 





By Ward Stephens 


Like many others, Theodor Leschet- 
izky’s popularity was due to the success 
of his pupils; had there been no Essipoff 
there would have been no Paderewski to 
send scores of pupils to the Vienna peda- 
gogue. No teacher made Essipoff the 
marvelous pianist that she was, and the 
same may be said of Paderewski, but 
Essipoff’s fame brought Paderewski to 
Leschetizky and Paderewski’s fame made 
Leschetizky the most famous teacher of 
his time. I went to Vienna in 1894 to 
study with Leschetizky and in my class 
were Gabrilowitsch, Mark Hambourg, 
Schnabel and Katharine Goodson. At 
that time there were eighty-four pupils 
studying with the preparatory teachers 
and the master himself, and a_ good 
seventy-five of them were Americans. I 
found Leschetizky a man with a beautiful 
musical temperament, a very unusual 
pianoforte technique of velvety quality; 
but a man with a very limited répertoire, 
strong personal prejudices, often peevish 
in temperament and severe in his attitude 
to pupils, especially American. He was 
clearly a disappointed man. He told me 
in Salzburg in 1910 that it was his ex- 
treme nervousness that made him aban- 
don all hope of being a great pianist, 
which had been his great desire. 

For the good he did, let us give him 
credit. Among the last things he said to 
me in Salzburg in 1910 were these words: 
“There is no such thing as a Leschetizky 
method.” 


Marguerite Duniap Cordially Received 
at New York Concert 


Marguerite Dunlap, the popular young 


New York contralto, was one of last 
week’s soloists of the Lord & Taylor 
afternoon musicales. In the Saint- 


Saéns aria, “Love, Come to My Aid,” 
from “Samson and Delilah,” two Rogers 


songs, “The Star” and “The Wind 
Song,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and 
Death” and songs by G. H. Clutsam, 


Deems Taylor and Franklin Riker Miss 
Dunlap displayed the luscious warmth of 
her admirably produced voice and her 
fine sense of artistic values to splendid 
advantage. She was most cordially re 
ceived by her audiences. 


Nicholas de Vore Divorced by Violinist 


Wife 
Jessie Monteze de Vore, violinist, ob- 
tained a divorce in Chicago from her 


husband, Nicholas de Vore, organist and 
writer on musical topics, according to a 
Chicago dispatch of Nov. 18 to the New 
York Morning Telegraph. Mr. de Vore 
formerly lived in Chicago, but is now a 
resident of New York. They were mar- 
ried in Brooklyn, Sept. 26, 1909. 
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FINE CONCERTS FOR 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC 


Aline van Biarentzen Soloist of 
Symphony—Apollo Club 
and Flonzaleys Heard 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 18.—The 
fourth in the season’s first series of pop- 
ular concerts by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, was played Sunday afternoon. 
The following was the program: 





‘‘March Militaire,’’ Schubert; 
‘“‘Rosamunde,’’ Schubert; 
the Ballet ‘‘Namouna,”’ 
Fianoforte, No. 1, in E Flat Major, Liszt; 
Characterpiece, ‘In the Spinning-room,”’ 
Dvorak; Minuet for String Orchestra, Boc- 
cherini; A Dance Rhapsody, Delius. 


Overture to 
Suite No. 1, from 
Lalo; Concerto for 


The audience was large and keenly re- 
ceptive, and the orchestral pieces were 
admirably played under Mr. Oberhoffer. 
Aline van Barentzen was the assisting 
pianist. This young woman in short 
skirts and hair in a braid down her back 
was a distinct surprise and as distinct a 
pleasure. Her performance of Liszt’s E 
Flat Concerto displayed many qualities 
of a great pianist. An unforced, beau- 
tiful tone was employed, in gradations 
of volume suited to normal feeling. 
Trill, scale and arpeggio passages at 
rapid tempo held no terror for the ad- 
vanced technician that she is. They 
were dashed off with dazzling speed and 
feathery lightness or deeply sonorous 
effect, as the case required. If, at 
times, there seemed an absence of con- 
viction in the delivery of quiet, sustained 
passages, there was, also, an absence of 
exaggerated sentimentality. A _ Liszt 
Etude was played in respons “ist- 
ent demands. 

The Apollo Club opene 
first season Tuesday night 
usual large audience. The iviio\ 
gram was given by the male choru n- 
prising the Apollo Club, assisted by Lois 
Ewell, soprano: 


Battle Hymn from the Opera “Rienzi,” 
Wagner ; “The Regimental Song,” Berlioz- 
Silver; Aria, from “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
Puccini ; “Hail O Moon,” Jean Sibelius: 
“Fiery Blood,” Hungarian; “The Autumn 


Wood,” Samuel Richard Gaines; Tarantella, 
Dubois ; Der Genesene an die Hoffnung,” 
Wolf; ‘La Chanson de l’Alouette,”’ Lalo; 
““‘Invocazione a Venere,” Parelli; “Gentle 
Friend Pierrot,’ Leoncavallo; “Gypsy Love 
Song,” Victor Herbert (solo by C. @. Pin- 
gree); “Keep a-Goin’,’ Heinrich Jacobsen: 
“Ma Pale-brown Lady Sue,” J. C. Bartlett 
(solo by William Newgord); “Sunlight and 
Song,” Hammond; “You, My Dear,” Gallup; 
“The Great Farewell,’ Huhn; “O Light Eter- 
nal,” Verdi-Rhys-Herbert (solo by P. C. 
Long). 


H. S. Woodruff conducted the chorus to 
well-merited recognition and sustained 
the position won on former occasions. 
Dr. Rhys Herbert officiated as accom- 
panist. Miss Ewell was in good voice and 
charming. Her appearance was marked 
by extreme cordiality and marked appre- 
ciation on the part of chorus and audi- 
ence. 

The appearance of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet early in the week was the occasion 
of a rare musical experience to about 400 
habitual concert-goers. The policy of the 
Minneapolis Chamber Music Association 
limits its membership to this number and 
limits attendance to its membership. The 
result, or, more accurately, one result, of 
this policy is a community of spirit un- 
disturbed in the exercise of a high order 
of musical enjoyment. The Flonzaleys 
ee superbly. The program consisted 
of: 


S. Taniew’s C Major Quartet, Op. 5, the 
Andante Cantabile from Beethoven’s A Ma- 
jor, = 18, No. 5, and Haydn’s D Minor, Op. 
16, No. 2. 


F. L. C. B. 





VARIED BALTIMORE CONCERTS 





Hofmann and Horatio Connell Among 
Recital Artists 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—The big audi- 
ence which heard Josef Hofmann at the 
Peabody Conservatory yesterday after- 
noon witnessed stupendous disclosure of 
pianistic art and there was little won- 
der that glowing enthusiasm was shown. 

Clara Acherfeld, pianist, and Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist, were heard at Lehmann 
Hall in a joint recital, Nov. 18. It has 
been several seasons since Miss Ascher- 
feld appeared in local concerts and since 
this rest her artistic development has 
been pronounced. Mr. Wirtz played with 
his accustomed artistic skill and was 
much applauded. 

Franz C. Bornschein delivered a lec- 
ture on American Composers before the 
members of the Florestan Club on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 16. With the 
assistance of Howard R. Thatcher, at 


the piano, Mr. Bornschein illuminated 
his talk by presenting representative 
works which were heard for the first 
time in Baltimore: 

The sonata in G, by John Alden Carpenter ; 
the ‘“‘Lament” from the suite, “Old New Eng- 
land,’’ by Edmund Severn; the ‘‘Interméde 
Arabe”’ of A. Walter Kramer, and four poems, 
from opus 18 by Cecil Burleigh, entitled 
“Sweet Fern,” ‘At the Brookside,” “At Sun- 
down,” and “The Barefoot Boy.” 


J. Norris Hering, organist and choir- 
master of Christ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, gave another evidence of his 
musicianship in the presentation of Sir 
John Stainer’s cantata, “The Daughter 
of Jairus,” which was sung in accept- 
able style on Sunday evening, Nov. 21. 
The choir members are: 

Mrs. Clifton Andrews, Mrs. Joseph T. 
White, Mrs. R. H. Mottu, Mrs. J. Fitzgerald, 
Elizabeth Dickey, Roberta Griffith, Aida Bell, 
M. Rausch, Grace Morgan, Katherine Heller, 
Edith Clarke, Howard Robinson, John Dashi- 
éll, Clifton Andrews, Ralph Williams, John 
Townsend and Edwin Davis. 


Mrs. Mary Muller Fink, harpist; Ger- 
aldine Edgar, violinist, and Alfred 
Furthmaier, ‘cellist, supplied  instru- 
mental support, in addition to the organ 
accompaniment by Mr. Hering. 

Horatio Connell, the Philadelphia 
baritone, was the soloist in the presenta- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” which 
was given as a musical service at Eman- 
nuel Protestant Episcopal Church, on 
Nov. 21. Mr. Connell’s singing was 
much praised. The choir under Fred- 
erick L. Earickson, organist, showed ad- 
mirable training. F. C. B. 





ANNUAL WANAMAKER WEEK 





Many Artists Heard in Varied Program 
at Auditorium 


In celebration of the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the concerts given each year at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium a series, 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, was 
given last week, in which a large num- 
ber of the artists who appeared there 
during last winter gave their services. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to the 
dance, Helen Coyne, Margaret Crawford, 
Elizabeth Gardiner, Eloise Holden, Claire 
Lorraine, Irmgard von Rottenthal and 
Ernest Schraps appearing in classic and 
modern interpretative dances, assisted by 
Gordon Kahn, violinist. The following 
day many well known singers, among 
them Edith Baxter Harper, Louise Mac- 
Mahan and Ottilie Schilling, sopranos; 
Maurine Dyer Willbanks, contralto; John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, 
Frederick Gunther and Harry Burleigh, 
baritones, were heard. On Wednesday 
Eloise Holden and Lorene Rogers, so- 
pranos, appeared, also Jean Vincent 
Cooper, and Louise Mertens, contraltos. 
Charles Norman, Granville, baritone, and 
George Carré, tenor. During the week 
of concerts Alexander Russell, director 
of the Wanamaker concerts, offered or- 
gan solos and also played the piano ac- 
companiments for some of the singers. A 
large number of works by American com- 
posers were produced in the five con- 
certs. 


OBERHOFFER IN ST. PAUL 


Gadski @oloist with Minneapolis Or- 
chestra in Twin City 


St. Pau, MINN., Nov. 20.—The third 
in the series of symphony concerts by 
the Minneapolis Orchestra in the St. 
Paul auditorium attracted the largest 
audience of the season. The program 
was devoted entirely to Beethoven and 
Wagner, and there was a notable solo- 
ist, Mme. Gadski. The following was 
the program, played with admirable 
spirit and finish under Emil Oberhoffer: 

Overture to “Egmont,” Op. 84, Beethoven; 
Symphony No. 7, in A Major, Op. 92, 
Beethoven; ‘‘Waldweben,” from ‘‘Siegfried,”’ 
Wagner; “Briinnhilde’s Awakening,” from 
“Sleafried,’’ Wagner; ‘“Siegfried’s Funeral 
March,” from “Die Gétterdammerung,”’ Wag- 


ner; Prelude and “‘Isolde’s Love Death,’’ from 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’’ Wagner.” 








Mme. Gadski assumed the vocal role 
in the “Briinnhilde’s Awakening,” blend- 
ing her part with that of the orchestra 
in true ensemble. In this and in the 
“Love Death” the artist’s unerring dra- 
matic instinct held sway. The voice, at 
times of ravishing beauty, was always 
expressive. FF. & ©. B. 





Compliments from Louisville 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclose check for subscription. We 
wish also to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you upon the very handsome 
Fall Issue. 

Thank you for the prominence you 
gave to the notice of our organization. 

Truly yours, 
LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 6, 1915. 





MISS CHRISTIE’S ART 
CAUSES SURPRISE 


Scottish Pianist, at New York 
Debut, Displays Uncommonly 
Fine Attainments 





It is to be hoped that more will be 
heard of Winifred Christie, the young 
Scottish pianist, who made her New York 
début in AXolian Hall Monday afternoon 
of last week. For she must be ac- 
counted one of the most delightful play- 
ers the current season has thus far dis- 
closed. She engaged the sympathies of 
her hearers from the very outset and 
won their approval completely as the 
afternoon wore on. 

Miss Christie is blessed with rare per- 
sonal beauty and charm and her utter 


lack of pose or affectation create a 
strong predisposition in her favor. As 
a player she is one of the most musical 
the present commentator has been privi- 
leged to hear in some time. Her general 
style suggests Tina Lerner in the essen- 
tial susceptibility of her performances to 
delicacy of poetic effect and in the charm 
of imagination and tender fancy with 
which she invests them. Without the 
hallmarks of strong individual distinct- 
iveness, her work has, nevertheless, a 
pronounced charm of its own. 

Her program afforded evidence of ex- 
cellent artistic ambitions and sincerity 
of purpose—qualities of which her play- 
ing showed her to be amply possessed. 
It comprised Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in B Flat Minor, Brahms’s F Minor 
Sonata, a group of short pieces by Flor- 
ent Schmitt, Ravel and Debussy and 
César Franck’s “Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue.” 

One could readily gauge her measure 
from the first number. There are few 
more moving and poetic preludes in Bach 
than this one and Miss Christie played 
it movingly and poetically, while the 
fugue was articulated very crisply and 
with careful but unforced exposition of 
its counterpoint. And only an artist of 
truly poetic intuition and clear mental- 
ity could have presented so well-con- 
trived and convincing a reading of 
Brahms’s_ over-lengthy but beautiful 
sonata. Never large or imposing in 
weight and outline, her playing is not 
without sufficient animation and solidity 
to offset its softer aspects, though she 


does not cultivate that virile accent af- 
fected by so many female pianists of 
this day and generation. 

The French pieces gave Miss Christie 
occasion to exhibit one of her strongest 
assets—the gift of tonal coloring. This 
she practises with impeccable taste and 
consistently ravishing effect. She un- 
derstands the deep secrets of pedaling 
and employs them to happiest purpose 
at the dictates of a gracious musical 
feeling. Particularly lovely was her 
playing of Ravel’s “Jeux d’eaux”— 
delicate as a piece of Sévres porcelaine— 
scarcely less fine Debussy’s flashing 
“Poissons d’Or.” The technical equip- 
ment proved in all cases fully equal to 
the task undertaken. 

All told, Miss Christie is a most grati- 
fying surprise. One would not willingly 
lose sight of her. 





Other opinions of Miss Christie’s New 
York début: 


Miss Christie’s musicianship was_ estab- 
lished by her playing of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue. A fine tone, a subtle discrimination 
in dynamics, delicacy of articulation, are not- 
able in her playing. —The Times. 

Miss Christie proved to be an interesting 
artist, a real musician and a pianist who had 
something individual to offer.—The Sun. 

Until yesterday afternoon Miss Winifred 
Christie was unknown to the musical public 
of New York. In future this young Scotch 
pianist will be welcome, because she is not 
only a substantial artiste, but is possessed 
of that desirable quality—personality.—The 
World. 





RECITAL BY VOITIER 





Pianist’s Own Compositions Included in 
Portland (Ore.) Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 12.—Ernest 
Voitier gave a piano recital Thursday 
evening in the Benson Hotel. This was 
his second public appearance in Port- 
land and his program was particularly 
enjoyable, as the music was not too 
difficult for the comprehension of the 
general public. The first part was de- 
voted to Chopin, Grieg, Godard and 
d’Artois, and the second was given over 
entirely to the compositions of 
Voitier. These were received with en- 
thusiasm, several being accorded a repe- 
tition. Mr. Voitier’s playing is rare 
in its delicacy, warmth and sincerity. 

The chamber music concerts at the 
Museum of Art have been resumed. 
Mrs. Susie Fennel Pipes is the violinist; 
Ferdinand Konrad, ’cellist, and J. 
Hutchinson, pianist. The programs are 
delightful. The last one consisted of 
the Brahms Trio in C, Op. 87; Schiitt 
Suite, Op. 44, and Rossi Trio in D Minor, 
Op. 107. 8. C. 
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| CHEROKEE SINGER OF INDIAN MELODIES 
PAYS HER FIRST VISIT TO NEW YORK 














Princess Tsianina,Who Appears in 
Cadman’s Music-Talks, Greeted 
by City’s Prominent Musicians 
at Reception Given by Dr. 
William C. Carl in Honor of Her 
and Mr. Cadman—Clad in Na- 
tive Garb She Goes Sight See- 
ing in Metropolis—Her Pic- 
turesque Personality and Com- 
mon Sense Ideas about Her 
Career 


w™ many years ago a little Indian 
girl took her first piano lesson from 
a “pale face” teacher on an Oklahoma 
reservation. Last week the same girl, 
now the Princess Tsianina Redfeather, 
was a guest of honor at a reception in 
one of the great New York hotels. As 
she stood in the receiving line, she was 
greeted by scores of New York’s most 
prominent musicians. This transition 
from a ward of Uncle Sam to a singer 
of national repute had been brought 
about through her participation in the 
Indian music-talks of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, who was a fellow guest of 
honor at the aforementioned reception. 
This function was the high point in 
a gala week for the Princess. 

It was a gay week for Tsianina (pro- 
nounced “Chi-nee-nah”) in that it was 
the first New York visit of this aborig- 
inal Cinderella. Her attitude toward this 
experience and toward her career was to 
be discerned in a remark which she made 
at the reception. Some one had said to 
her banteringly, “You’re getting to be 
a real society girl. I suppose you’ll soon 


be smoking cigarettes and playing 
bridge.” ; 
Ills of Civilization 
“No, thanks,” answered the Indian 


girl, “I want to get the good things 
out of civilization—not those.” 

There was one of these longed-for 
“good things” that the Princess was not 
able to enjoy—a visit to the Metropolitan 
Opera. This was due to the fact that 
the acquisition of a cold made it advis- 
able for her to spend a goodly part of 
the time indoors, at the home of a friend 
whom she was visiting. This cold had 
been inhospitably thrust upon her by 
murky Pittsburgh, the former home of 
Mr. Cadman. On her travels in the Cad- 
man music-talks this descendant of Chief 
Tecumseh is chaperoned by Mr. Cadman’s 
charming mother, who delights in the re- 
sponsibility. And small wonder! For 
Princess Tsianina has but to smile in 
order to convert acquaintances into ad- 
mirers instanter. We used to believe that 
Indian women were stolid creatures of 
expressionless visage, with about as much 
charm as the old wooden Indian that 
formerly signified the presence of a cigar 
store. Not so Tsianina. Perhaps the 
three generations of culture have had 
much to do with making her the well- 
poised young woman who was so thor- 
oughly at home in the receiving line at 
the reception. At any rate, it takes but 
a brief meeting to make one realize that 
Tsianina’s personality is a marked asset 
to the Cadman music-talks. 


Her Sense of Humor 


And her sense of humor is a possession 
that, somehow, one does not expect to find 
in an aborigine. As to this, the remark 
was made to her that it was a pity there 
was not some outlet for her sense of 
humor in the songs that she sings. 
“Well, I used to know some funny darkey 
songs that I heard down in Oklahoma,” 
she confessed. Her comments on the 
things about her are keen, and she is not 
behind her Caucasian sisters in employ- 
ing the slang of the moment. For in- 
stance, the writer was telephoning her 
with regard to the appointment for the 
taking of the snapshot appended here- 
with and he adjured her to “get lots of 
action in it” and “make it snappy.” 

“That’s all right,” she replied. “I’ve 
got lots of ‘pep’ to-day.” And this mod- 
ernism from a swarthy-skinned daughter 
of America’s earliest inhabitants! The 
picture was made while on her way to a 
half-hour’s work with John Dennis Me- 
han, who was formerly the teacher of 
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Princess Tsianina, the Indian Mezzo-Soprano, Photographed as She Was Leaving 
the Home of Her Hostess in New York 


her own teacher, John C. Wilcox of Den- 
ver. This occurred on the day before 
the departure of Tsianina and Mr. Cad- 
man for their next engagement, at Provi- 
dence. 

As the Princess Tsianina went about 
in the Metropolis she wore—as is her cus- 
tom—the leather dress and beaded moc- 
casins of her people. “I have not worn 
American dress since I was a young gir] 
on the reservation,” she explained, “and 
there we wore a sort of uniform.” 


Blocks the Traffic 


“Don’t people stare 
street?” she was asked. 

“Oh, I block the traffic sometimes,” was 
her reply. “I design all my costumes my- 
self,” she added. “The white one of 
caribou hide which I wore at the recep- 
tion has never touched white hands—it 
came straight from the Indians. I have 
red and tan dresses for every day use, 
and the white one for formal affairs.” 

One of the events of Tsianina’s stay 
which made Tuesday of last week a red 
letter day was the presence of herself 
and Mr. Cadman as honored guests at 
the Sidney Homer evening of the Musi- 
cians’ Club, in which the Homer songs 
were sung by Mme. Homer. There the 
Indian girl was the object of much ad- 
miring attention. On the previous night 
Mr. Cadman had gone down to the Old 
First Presbyterian Church to hear some 
of his music performed in the organ re- 
cital of Dr. William C. Carl. 

It was Dr. Carl and Miss Carl who 
gave the reception to Mr. Cadman and 
the Princess Tsianina mentioned above. 
This occurred at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the afternoon of Nov. 26. The list of 
invited guests constituted a miniature 
social register of the musical world. The 
one regret of the guests was that Tsia- 





the 
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nina’s cold made it advisable for her not 
to sing on this afternoon. Indeed, she did 
not sing in public during her stay in 
New York (the only approach to this 
being her singing of some of the Cadman 
idealized Indian songs for a graphophone 
company.) Next year, however, New 
York is to have a chance to hear Mr. 
Cadman and _ Tsianina in his Indian 
music-talk. 


Music at Reception 


There was a delightful program of Mr. 
Cadman’s works provided for the guests 
at Dr. Carl’s reception, with the composer 
at the piano. His cycle, “From Wigwam 
and Tepee” was sung capably by Hein- 
rich Meyn, the baritone. An example of 
Cadman’s work in the larger forms was 
given in the Andante Cantabile from his 
Trio in D Major, Op. which was 
played in sterling fashion by the Tollef- 
sen Trio. There was an opportunity to 
observe the effectiveness of two of Mr. 
Cadman’s best known songs when sung 
in a different key from that in which they 
are generally given utterance. That is, the 
“Sky-Blue Water,” favored of sopranos, 
was declared by all the guests to have 
been delightfully delivered by Merle Al- 
cock, the contralto. And “The Moon 
Drops Low,” frequently presented by con- 
traltos, was given a stirringly intense 
presentation by Bechtel Alcock, the tenor. 
Mrs. Alcock further displayed the lus- 
cious quality of her voice in “I Bind My 
Hair with Silver,” and Mr. Alcock sang 
“Tl Hear a Thrush at Eve” with splen- 
didly lyric effect. 

Among the experiences which the Prin- 
cess Tsianina underwent in New York 
as a result of having such a picturesque 
personality—was the onslaught of the in- 
terviewer. After she had finished with 
one of these gentry the other morning, 
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another one appeared, just as she was 
about to depart for a trip downtown in a 
taxicab. Easily did she solve the prob- 
lem—the reporter was bidden to enter 
the taxi with herself and one of her 
feminine friends and to do his interview- 
ing on the way downtown. The sight of 
this Indian princess enthroned in a taxi- 
cab was a study in anachronistic in- 
congrulity. 


Ragtime as Teaching Piece 


She had previously explained that she 
was a Cherokee, with a certain amount 
of Creek blood in her mother’s family, 
and that she had been brought up on a 
Creek reservation in Oklahoma. “There 
I took piano lessons as a little girl. The 
first piece they gave me to learn was rag- 
time—that shows how much interest the 
Government took in us! You could hardly 
say that I sang there, however, except 
some of our Indian songs. When I grew 
older, a friend of mine, a white girl, went 
to Denver and I went along with her. 
There some friends suggested that I go 
to see John C. Wilcox, the vocal teacher. 
I remember that I sang for him ‘Just a- 
Wearying for You,’ playing my own ac- 
companiment. 

“Mr. Wilcox didn’t make big promises 
to me, but simply said he believed he 
could do something with me. Ever since 
then I’ve been studying constantly with 
Mr. Wilcox, excepting the time when I’ve 
been on tour.” 

“Wilcox has done fine work with her 
voice, and it is perfectly placed,” testi- 
fied Mr. Cadman. “Her mezzo-soprano 
is individual and characteristic of her 
race. It has a wild nature note in it 
that is akin to the Indian flageolet which 
I use in my music-talks. It is so effect- 
ively used that it has a peculiarly tell- 
ing effect on the emotions. And while 
Tsianina has studied art-songs, she real- 
izes that in the tribal melodies and ideal- 
ized Indian songs she has a field all her 
own. As Victor Nilsson, of the Minneap- 
olis Journal, says, ‘As a loving and in- 
telligent interpreter of the poesy of her 
own race, Princess Tsianina stands above 
criticism.’ ” 

Cadman’s Views on Indian Music 

As to his position in regard to the util- 
izing of Indian themes by American com- 
posers, Mr. Cadman said: “It is absurd 
to say that I favor basing an American 
school of composition upon the Indian 
music. I do believe, however, in using 
these themes in our work whenever they 
are appropriate. It is said that they are 
not typically American. Well, not all 
Russians are Cossacks, yet the Russians 


use Cossack tunes in their works. And 
they don’t leave these tunes in their 
primitive state, but ‘idealize’ them. Then 


why can’t we do the same with the In- 
dian themes?” ee ee 


SONG AND PIANO RECITAL 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Frank La 
Forge Win Connecticut Plaudits 


DERBY, CONN., Nov. 24.—The recital 
given by Corinne Rider-Kelsey and 
Frank LaForge, last evening, before the 
Derby Choral Society, was an occasion of 
real enjoyment. Mme. Rider-Kelsey has 
been heard here before and to comment 
on her ability as a singer seems super- 
fluous; suffice it to say that the mem- 
bers of the society have never heard her 
in finer voice, all of her numbers being 
sung in her usual artistically delight- 
ful manner. She gave three groups of 
songs and the applause that greeted the 
conclusion of each group bordered on an 
ovation. 

Frank LaForge again proved himself 
to possess that artistry found only in 
the true musician. His solos as well as 
his musicianly accomplishments were ad- 
mirable. Mme. Rider-Kelsey included 
among her songs four by Mr. LaForge, 
of which “To a Messenger” awakened 
particular enjoyment. A. T. 








THREE NEWARK CONCERTS 





McCormack Draws Crowd to Armory— 
Sapirstein-Hofmann Recital 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 28.—John Mc- 
Cormack scored one of his usual suc- 
cesses in his concert on Tuesday evening 
which drew a vast audience to the Arm- 
ory. 

A delightful concert was given on 
Wednesday evening in Recital Hall by 
David Sapirstein, pianist, and Emil Hof- 
mann, baritone. 

In the course of lecture-recitals in the 
First Presbyterian Church, under the 
auspices of the Newark Center Lecture 
Division of Columbia University was a 
concert on Monday evening. The artists 
were those constituting the Marum Quar- 
tet, Ludwig Marum,’Michel Bernstein, 
Jacob Altschuler and Modest Altshuler. 
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OBERHOFFER PLAYS 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Buffalo and Cincinnati Composers 
Represented on Minneapolis 
Symphony Program 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 25.—The fifth 
popular concert of the season, under the 
baton of Conductor Emil Oberhoffer of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
included the following nine numbers: 


Festival Procession, Op. 27, Bonvin; Over- 
ture to “‘Masaniello,’’ Auber; Suite, ‘“Scénes 
Pittoresque,’’ Massenet; Aria, ‘‘Farewell, ye 
Forests” from “Joan of Arc,’’ Tschaikowsky; 
“Italian Serenade,’’ Hugo Wolf; ‘Chanson 
d’Amour,” for String Orchestra, Saar; 
“‘Shepherd’s Hey,’’ A Morris Dance, Grainger; 
Aria, ‘‘More Regal in His Low Estate’’ from 
“The Queen of Sheba,’’ Gounod; Polonaise in 
E Major, Liszt. 


Two American composers were fea- 
tured: Ludwig Bonvin, a Catholic priest 
living in Buffalo, whose Festival Pro- 
cession, scored for full orchestra, some- 
what es but dignified in its march 
and c 
ing number, and Louis Victor Saar of 
Cincinnati. The latter’s “Chanson 
d’Amour,” originally composed for violin 
solo with piano accompaniment, and ar- 
ranged for violin and strings by the 
composer, was sympathetically treated 
by Mr. Oberhoffer and Mr. Czerwonky, 
and was so successful that an encore 
was demanded. The same composer’s 
“Gondoliera” was played. 

Shadows of coming events were ob- 
served in the Overture to “Masaniello,” 
Auber’s “Dumb Girl of Portici” having 
been announced as a part of the réper- 
toire of the promised season of opera 
in the Twin Cities by the Boston Com- 
pany in January; and in Grainger’s 
Morris Dance “Shepherd’s Hey,” this 
composer having been engaged by the 
Schubert Club of St. Paul for a recital 
in February. 

Cyrene van Gordon, contralto, was the 


oral effects, furnished the open- . 


assisting soloist. Her numbers were 
Tschaikowsky’s aria, “Farewell ye 
Forests” and Gounod’s “More Regal in 
His Low Estate.” The voice was of 
good quality, range and volume. Two 
encore numbers were sung. 

The symphony concert on Friday even- 
ing, with Mme. Gadski as soloist, was 
Riven over to Beethoven and Wagner. 

success of the previous evening~“in 
St. Paul, when the same program was 
given, was carried over to the sister 


city. The audience, constituting a 
“house sold out,” was wildly enthu- 
siastic. 


The second “historical recital” by Dr. 
Edmond Kraus, tenor, and Giuseppe 
Fabbrini, pianist, was an enjoyable af- 
fair, calculated to give visual as well 
as aural illustration of the period giving 
rise to the music of Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Schumann. Exact reproduc- 
tions of the costumes of Schubert and a 
stage appropriately furnished provided 
the setting of a program of unassail- 
able artistic value. 

The Minneapolis Philharmonic Club 
gave its first concert of the season 
Wednesday evening. The chorus of two 
hundred voices, under the direction of 
J. Austin Williams, sang _ selections 
from different works heretofore sung in 
their entirety by the club. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” Saint-Saéns’s “Samson 
and Delilah,” Schumann’s “Ruth,” Gou- 
nod’s “Redemption,” Haydn’s. “Creation” 
and Handel’s “Messiah” were thus drawn 
upon. Assisting the club were George 
H. Fairclough, organist; Hermann A. 
Ruhoff, pianist, and Henry J. Williams, 
harpist. FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 





Mrs. Beach Plays for Southern California 
Teachers’ Institute 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Nov. 28.—The South-’ 


ern California Teachers’ Institute pre- 
sented Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the com- 
poser-pianist, in recital at the First Bap- 
tist Church recently. Mrs. Beach, who 
scored with her “Variations on Balkan 
Themes” was assisted by Jack Hillman, 
who sang four of her songs and Sig- 
mund Beel, with whom she played her 
Violin and Piano Sonata, Op. 34. 


GOGORZA HEARD AT 
PEABODY INSTITUTE 


Noted Baritone Warmly Greeted 
in Baltimore—Hearing of 
Local Composers 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 27.—-The fifth Pea- 
body recital was given yesterday after- 
noon before a large audience by the cele- 
brated baritone, Emilio de Gogorza, with 
Richard Hageman as accompanist. The 
artist was in fine voice and his program 
was delivered with enthusiasm and vivid 
style. In a group of Spanish songs writ- 
ten in the old style by Enrique Granados, 
Mr. Gogorza was inimitable, and in a 
number of songs by the distinguished 
American composer, John Alden Car- 
penter, there were instilled subtle charm 
and mystic fervor. With two songs of 
James H. Rogers and Sidney Homer 
much applause was gained and a repeti- 
tion was demanded. The audience gave 
vent to its pleasure and insisted upon 
many extra numbers being sung. 

The Germania Mannerchor, under the 
direction of Theodore Hemberger, gave a 
very interesting concert at Lehmann 
Hall on Monday evening, marking the 
opening of the sixtieth concert season 
of this organization. There was a 
string orchestra as background to the 
chorus and the ensemble was very effec- 
tive. Mr. Hemberger had arranged two 
movements from the Octett of Svendsen 
and an Interludium and “Alla Spagnolo” 
of Glazounow for the string combination, 
and these were played:with fine spirit 
under Mr. Hemberger’s baton. Emily 
Diver, soprano, and Caroline Thompson, 
mezzo-soprano, were the soloists. 

The first manuscript evening of the 
season was held at the Florestan Club, 
Tuesday, Nov. 23. The program gave 


representation to the works of local com- 
posers, as follows: 


Prelude, for strings and flute, Abram 
Moses; five songs for tenor, Richard B. 
Meyer, “What Is Love?” “When Love Is 


Done,” “A Dream,” “Rose Fable,” ‘Voice of 
Spring’; “Souvenir,” for flute and strings, 
Franz C. Bornschein; Four Piano Pieces, 
Wilberforce G. Owst; ‘“Fablieu,” ‘“Harle- 
quinade,”’ for strings and flute, Charles H. 
Bochau. 


Those who participated were: 


Franz C. Bornschein, George F. Boyle, 
Frederick Gottlieb, Samuel Hamburger, Rich- 
ard B. Meyer, Edwin Moffett, Abram Moses, 
Rall Parr, George E. Pickering, Gustave 
Strube, Howard R. Thatcher and Bart Wirtz. 


Ilja Scholnik, violinist, gave a recital 
at Ford’s Theater on Tuesday afternoon, 
Nov. 23, for the benefit of the Highland- 
town Community and Recreation Center 
which attracted a fashionable but small 
audience. His playing was admired for 
its virility rather than for its * war ay 





An  Ultra-Modern Piano Program 
Played by Ernest R. Kroeger 


St. Louis, Nov. 26.—‘An Afternoon 
with Ultra-Modern Music” was the title 
of Ernest R. Kroeger’s recent piano re- 
cital at the local Woman’s Club. On the 
rather brief program were examples 
from the schools of America, England, 
Germany, France, Russia and Spain, as 
follows: Henry Holden Huss, Cyril 
Scott, Strauss, Ravel, Debussy, Rebikoff, 
Stcherbaicheff and Albeniz. Mr. Kroeger 
played with insight and displayed his 
technical powers to advantage. 





Topeka Music-Lovers Enjoy Playing of 
Anne M. P. Bundy’s Pupils 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 26.—Anne M. P. 
Bundy’s studio was crowded with friends 
at the piano recital given by her pupils 
last Friday. The long program, which 
was intently followed, was presented by 
Elmer Olsson, Elizabeth Boten, Laura 
Crowder, Helen Scott, Teresa Layden, 
Esther Johnson, Florence Keating, Mar- 
garet Connors, Isabel Sutherin and Paul 
Thorson, assisted by Lura Ferris and 
Mrs. A. J. Bassett. 
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: Teacher of Singing 
WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
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FRENCH DICTION for SINGERS 
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FABRI COLLEGIUM EMMA HOWE FABRI 
Director 
248 WEST 72d STREET 
Telephone Columbus 1894 
VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN, LANGUAGES 


ELIZABETH GLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


MARTHE GLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 


148 W. 72nd St.. New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 











"SERGE! KLIBANSKY 


VERMETTA Es COLE act 





TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ROSS DAVID voice suitoine 
The Rutland, 260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel Conn, 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano 


Mgt. Standard Booking Office, Molian Hall. 
Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River. 


MILDRED DILLING, HARPIST 


Address: 18 Bast 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY CELLIST 
ENGAGEMENT—-INSTRUCTION 


Residence, Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
‘Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


HARRY GILBERT Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant 6333. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
King Edward Apartments, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. ge Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


H. R. HUMPHRIES (Voice Specialist) 


Teacher of VOICH PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York. 





























TEACHER OF 

SINGING 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 

lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


MISS LAMPREY, Accompanist 


Tth Ave. & 56th &t. 
Cirele. 


036 
Available with violinist and singer for Olubs, Masi- 
eales, Concerts. 





MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CON TRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall. Tel. 6244 Bryant. New York 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


| 58 West 86th St. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


MR. and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th Street Phone Circle 440 


LUDWIG SCHMITI-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPEC(ALIST. 





1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 So. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 
G. HOWARD SCOTT “ccousazse* 
1 and COACH 
321 St. Nicholas Avenue New York 


Telephone: Morningside 5500 





FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN, S&F SINGING 


Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn 


Refers b; permission to Walter Henry Hall, Dr. Holbrook 


Curtis, Arthur D. Woodruff, and Riccardo Martin 
DIRECTOR OF 


ANNE MCDONOUGH eux °Cisorse' oNton 


AND MAIN LINE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Sight Singing. Teachers’ Coursé. 
1723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
68 West 82nd St., New York. 
Tel. 10013 Schuyler. 


GWILYM MILES 
BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway New York City 





MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 





Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera | 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West | 


72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON Sivcine” 
also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 


——— — 








ANNA WARE POOLE. $= 
of 

“Life, Death and Resurrection’’ a Trilogy for Tenor 

or Soprano, and ‘‘The Water Wheel’’ a rondo caprice 

for the piano. Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Publish- 


ers Ruffalo N Vv 


CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columine 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 








Park West, | 


| VOICE. 


CLAUDE 





AUTHOR OF “THE LOST 
W. Warren Shaw 00° Vo en Miers 
(Synopsis sent upon request) 
Voice Specialist—Opera, Oratorio and Concert 
Philadelphia Studio, 47 So. 17th St. 
New York Studio, 154 W. 72nd St. 


MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


111 Montague St., B’klyn. Tel. Main 237 party M 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church, 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 
Concert Pianist 


EDWARD £, TREUMANN °x:s:',Pi22 


Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
; Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The “Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 
New York. Telephone 5684 Anduhon. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER cosmvcron 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


ARTHUR TREGINA 


105 Eighth Street, S. E. 
Phone Lincoln 3636 


( Wednesdays) 








PIANQ HARMONY 
INSTRUMENTATION 


WASHINGTON, D. 6, 
VAN YORX, THEO, Tenor 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 





VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
11 West 68th St., New York 
WARFORD 
TENOR and TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. ~ 
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| ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
_ _Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway Tel., Bryant 5554 
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VIRGINIANS FORM 
MUSIC ASSOCIATION 
TO SPREAD UPLIFT 


Progressive Movement Result of 
Music Section Conferences at 
Richmond Meetingj of State 
Teachers’ Association—J. E. 
Corley Elected President 


ICHMOND, VA., Nov. 27.—J. G. 
Corley was elected president of the 
Virginia Musical Association: Walter 
}. Mercer, director of music in the Rich- 
mond public schools, vice-president, and 
Florence C. Baird, musical director of 
the Radford State Normal and president 
of the State Teachers’ Association, sec- 
tary and treasurer, at a meeting of that 
organization yesterday in the auditorium 
of the John Marshall High School, in 
connection with the Educational Con- 
ference. 

The officers elected will constitute the 
executive committee with the power to 
draw up and prepare by-laws governing 
the conduct of the association, to be pre- 
sented and passed upon at the next meet- 
ing of the organization. 

The Music Teachers’ Section of the 
State Teachers’ Asociation met at John 
Marshall High School Thursday morn- 
ing. The meeting was called to order 
by Florence Baird, president of the 
Music Section. After a reading of the 
minutes of the meeting of 1914, Miss 
Fergusson played a violin solo.-with W. 
H. Baker accompanying her on _ the 
piano. Mrs. Bethel then sang “Slave 
Song” by Riego, Mr. Baker again acting 
as accompanist. In the report read by 
the president, her extremely efficient 
work was outlined, a few of the seven- 
teen items being as follows: 

Ascertained the districts in which spring 
conferences would be held and wrote to the 
vice-president in each district asking that a 
place be’ given on program for a talk on 
music—encouraging results. 

Held a conference at the Joint Educa- 
tional Meeting of the sixth and ninth dis- 
tricts, from which was organized the South- 
west Virginia Music Association, which now 
has been merged into a_ Virginia Federation 
of Music Clubs with the following policy: 

1. Seek to secure music in all public 
schools by legislation, and to have trained 
teachers in charge. 

2. To encourage home-talent by establish- 
ing lyceum bureau. 

3. To seek out, encourage and aid young 
composers. 





ENSEMBLE PROGRAM GIVEN 
CAPABLY IN SAN ANTONIO 
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y) Walter Romberg, Violinist 














Elsie Sternsdorff, Pianist 


AN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 15.—The 
concert given by Elsie Sternsdorff, 
pianist; Walter Romberg, violinist; as- 
sisted by a string quartet composed of 
Mrs. F. F. Niggli, viola; Frank Palmer, 
violinist; K. Zimmermann, ’cello, and L. 
Y. Mortmayer, bass, was a musical event 
of exceptional interest. The Schubert 
Quintet, Op. 114, known as the “Trout” 
Quintet, was given for the first time in 
San Antonio and was admirably exe- 
cuted. All the other numbers on the ex- 
cellent program were played in a style 
befitting the abilities of the players and 
were thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. 


Miss Sternsdorff’s playing was chiefly 
characterized by a _ beautiful, singing 
tone, and a clean, accurate technique. 
The Allegro de Concerto by Chopin was 
played by her in a brilliant style. The 
“Konzertstiick,” by Weber, was ar- 
ranged by Miss Sternsdorff and Mr. 
Romberg for quintet use. 

Mr. Romberg’s performance of the 
“Faust” Fantasie won the hearty admir- 
ation of the audience. He met the de- 
mands of both tone and technique. 

Harold Morris recently returned from 
Austin, Tex., where he gave two piano 
recitals at the Texas State University 
(his Alma Mater), where he was given a 
most hearty welcome and a big reception 

Cc. D. M. 





4. To raise the standard of music teach- 
ing. 
5. To attempt to organize new music clubs 
throughout the State. 

6. To try to establish community singing. 
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7. To censor music in moving picture 


shows. 

Wrote to teachers at the Summer Schools 
and asked that they speak of the conference 
and urge all to attend. 

Ascertained that there was not a page 
regularly devoted to music in the Virginia 
Journal of Education. Was asked to con 
duct it. I agreed as I did not know just 
whom to secure. 

Wrote to Mr. Wolfolk early in August and 
again in September, asking to have music on 
all programs. This he agreed heartily to do, 
and the matter was taken up by Mr. Mercer 
and Mr. Corley 

Wrote a personal letter to nearly one hun 
dred and fifty persons, giving a sketch of 
both programs and insisting on all attending 
our two conferences. 

Secured a place for music on both the 
Grammar Grade and Primary programs 

Joined the National Supervisors’ Associa 
tion and have the hand-book here for you 
Joined the National State Presidents’ Asso 
ciation and have only heard from two States 
about their work, 

Wrote to Mr. Stearns, M1 Maphis, Mr 
Russell, Dr. surguss and Dr. McConnell, 
asking to have music on the program of 
Summer School Grammar Grade Professional 
Certificates. Dr. McConnell did so 


Resolutions to be submitted for ap- 
proval to the superintendents’ meeting 
were read by the chairman, Margaret 
Fraser, as follows: 


I. Resolved, that whereas the prac- 
tical value of music in the schools is 
fully recognized by all prominent edu 
eators of the State, and whereas the 
grade teachers of this State are not pre- 
pared, generally speaking, to meet the 
requirements of the situation, we do 
hereby urgently request that the hon- 
orable committee seriously consider the 
immediate requirement of music in the 
courses of the Summer Normal schools 
of teachers and that due credit be given 
on primary and grammar grade certifi- 
cates for work completed in this subject. 

II. Resolved, that the county super- 
intendents recommend to their princi- 
pals the advisability of requiring music 
to be taught on the daily programs in 
their respective schools. 

After the reports of the chairmen of 
the various committees Florence Baird 
was unanimously elected president for 
the ensuing year, Margaret Fraser, vice- 
president and Daisy Wingfield, secretary 
and treasurer. The meeting then ad- 
journed to convene Friday morning in 
John Marshall High School. 

The president urged the organization 
of a State Music Association showing 
that the State of Virginia had proved 
herself ready and willing for such an 
organization. The suggestion was put 
into effect as chronicled above. 


STOKOWSKI OPENS 
WASHINGTON SERIES 


Introduces Scriabine Symphony— 
Throng Hears McCormack 
Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26.—Under 
the local direction of T. Arthur Smith, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra opened its 
series for the season on Nov. 23 with an 
unusual program. Leopold Stokowski 
gave Washington the opportunity of 
hearing for the first time the Scriabine 
Symphony No, 3, “La Divin Poéme.” 
Mr. Stokowski displayed his exceptional] 
powers as a conductor in this work. 
The other number played by the orches- 
tra was the tone poem, “Don Juan” of 
Strauss, which was given all the tem- 
pestuous spirit desired by the composer. 

Josef Hofmann, pianist, soloist of the 
concert, was heard in the Emperor Con- 
certo in E Flat Major of Beethoven. 
This was a masterful rendition of the 
great work, but one in which technique 


= 


dominated everything. 

There was the usual over-capacity at 
the John McCormack concert this after- 
noon presented by Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 
with an extra row of chairs placed in 
the space usually occupied by the thea- 
ter orchestra, 200 seats on the stage and 
standing room to fire regulation capacity. 


RECITALS AND ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC IN CLEVELAND 


Large Audiences the Rule at All Con- 
certs—Mme. Zeisler Soloist with 
Cincinnati Symphony 





CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—Leopold Godow- 
sky, in recital at the Hippodrome in the 
People’s Concert Course, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. M. A. Fanning, with 
3000 listeners; Fannie Bloomfield Zeis 
ler, with the Cincinnati Orchestra, unde 
Dr. Kunwald, in a program consisting of 
the Goldmark “Rustic Wedding” Sym- 
phony, Rubinstein’s D Minor Concerto, 
a superb performance, and _ Liszt’s 
“Tasso”; Mme. Melba, with her concert 
company, consisting of Beatrice Har- 
rison and Robert Parker, on Sunday eve- 
ning at the Hippodrome; Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch in recital at the second Friday 
Morning Musicale at Hotel Statler in 
a program built about the Chopin B 
Flat Major Sonata, most expressively 
played, and Charlotte Ruegger, Belgian 
violinist, all the way from Meredith Col- 
lege, North Carolina, for the concert of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club at the 
Knickerbocker Theater, made up the mu- 
sical events of the last two weeks of 
November. Audiences were at all times 
large and warmly appreciative. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch remarked that for an ex- 
tremely fashionable audience he found 
that of the Friday Musicale (under the 
management of Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. 
Sanders) one of unusual enthusiasm and 
discrimination. 

Dr. Kunwald’s success in a brilliant 
program was marked, much comment be 
ing made upon the improved quality of 
the orchestral tone over that of other 
seasons. 

Caroline Lowe, Cleveland’s popular or 
ganist, gave the last recital at the Buf 
falo Exposition in the series, supported 
by the endowment left the city of Buffalo 
for this purpose. She found the audi- 
ence large and interested. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 


Mabel Riegelman Evokes Admiration in 
Recital at Sherman, Tex. 


Mabel Riegelman’s recent appearance 
in Sherman, Tex., was marked by a rec 
ord audience and unbounded enthusiasm. 
Many encores were demanded, and Miss 
Riegelman was not permitted to go until 
she had repeated the aria, “Depuis le 
Jour,” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
Tosti’s “Good-Bye” and the “Brass 
Band,” by the American composer, Ar 
thur Fickenscher. The concert was 
given at Kidd-Key Conservatory and ar- 
rangements were immediately made for 
a return engagement. 


The Witeks at von Ende School 


Anton Witek, violin soloist and concert 
master of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and Vita Witek, the Berlin pianist, 
will give the second of their annual 
series of monthly violin and piano re- 
citals at the von Ende School of Music 
on Saturday evening, Dec. 4. 
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CONCERTS OF MANY 
KINDS IN CHICAGO 


Conductor Stock Introduces Un- 
familiar Music—A Multitude 
of Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Nov. 29, 1915. 





HE list of concerts of the week was 
particularly rich in variety and nov- 

elty. It began with the recital given at 
the Blackstone Theater, Monday after- 
noon, under the Amateur Musical Club’s 
auspices, by Mme. Julia Claussen, the 
distinguished contralto. An audience 
which taxed the seating capacity of the 
house gave more than the usual evidence 
of appreciation for a rich and interest- 
ing program. We had, the same evening, 
a concert of choral works and solos by 
the Haydn Choral Society at Orchestra 
Hall, at which most of the numbers 
which earned prizes for this society at 
the Pan-American Exposition were sung 
under the direction of H. W. Owens, and 
at which also the American Symphony 
Orchestra assisted, under Glenn Dillard 
Gunn’s direction. We had also the first 


of a series of American Co-operative con- 
certs at Central Music Hall last Tues- 
day evening, Mrs. Marjorie Dodge War- 
ner, soprano; Alfred Goldman, violinist; 
Isaac Van Grove, pianist, and Grace 
Keesler, accompanist, bringing forth an 
interesting program. In this concert 
Mrs. Warner’s singing (an aria from 
Weber’s “Der Freischtitz”) was one of 
the big features. 

A piano recital at Mandel Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was given by Harold 
Bauer, Tuesday afternoon, the program 
containing the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 3, 
Schumann’s “Fantasiestiicke,” Op. 8, and 
pieces by Chopin, Schubert and Saint- 
Saéns. The third historical piano recital 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the Fine Arts 
Theater, Wednesday afternoon, attracted 
a capacity audience. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
presented the “romantic composers,” 
Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
and Schumann. 

A piano recital by pupils of Rudolph 
Reuter, at Recital Hall of the Chicago 
Musical College, was given Wednesday 
evening, Mr. Reuter assisting, and the 
first of a series of five lectures on the 
Wagner “Ring” dramas and “Parsifal,” 
by Felix Borowski, assisted by Edouardo 
Sacerdote at the piano, took place Satur- 
day morning at the Ziegfeld Theater. It 
was followed by a program of music by 
students of the college, with the cele- 
brated American prima donna soprano, 
Gertrude Rennyson, as guest artist, in a 
group of operatic arias, bergerettes and 
classic songs, which made a fine impres- 
sion. Howard MacKnight, pianist, was 
heard with admirable effect in two 
Chopin selections in this concert. A re- 
cital Saturday afternoon was given at 
Kimball Hall by pupils of Heniot Levy, 
Herbert Butler and Charles La Berge, 
of the American Conservatory, Hans 
Levy, a son of the pianist just men- 
tioned, gaining particular approval by 
his playing of the first movement of the 
Moszkowski Piano Concerto, at which his 
father supplied the orchestral parts at 
the second piano. 

The first of six classical recitals in the 
studios of Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the 
pianist, Saturday afternoon; the violin 
recital of Mischa Elman, Sunday after- 
noon at Orchestra Hall, and the joint 
recital of Carl Friedberg, pianist, and 
Augusta Lenska, contralto, at the Black- 
stone Theater, Sunday afternoon, were 
other events of the week. 


JULIA ALLEN 


SOPRANO 


having returned from operatic successes abroad {is 
new available for concert and opera engagements. 


325 W. 93rd St., New York anao wee 
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The program which Mr. Stock pre- 
sented at last week’s Chicago Orchestra 
concerts had novelty, in that it included 
a Symphony in D Major by Mozart which 
was almost unknown to most of the mu- 
sicians of the city, and the Second Sym- 
phony by Tschaikowsky, not heard at our 
symphony concerts for more than a 
decade. The program also contained, as 
will be seen below, a “légende,” for harp 
and orchestra, by Thome, and a scherzo, 
“Le Jolie Jeu de Furet,” by Roger-Du- 
casse, given for the first time in Chicago: 


Symphony, D Major, Mozart; Symphony 
No. 2, Tschaikowsky; ‘‘Légende,’’ for Harp 
and Orchestra, Thomé, Soloist Enrico Tra- 
monti; Scherzo, ‘‘Le Jolie Jeu de Furet,’’ 
a eeeee Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Mazeppa,”’ 

szt. 


The two symphonies are clear and 
naive in their subject matter, as well as 
in their unfolding. The Tschaikowsky 
work, devoid of the stress of his later 
symphonic writings, furnishes no prob- 
lems either for the listener or for the re- 
viewer. 

Few pieces written for harp solo bring 
forth any great inspiration, and Thomé’s 
“Légende” is no exception. It is, per- 
haps, grateful to the performer, and Sig- 
nor Tramonti knew how to bring forth 
all there was in it. 

The Roger-Ducasse scherzo is planned 
much after the fashion of Dukas’s 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” but while it is 
clever in the devising of harmonic colors, 
it is suggestive rather of skilled crafts- 
manship than inspiration. 

So pleased was the audience with the 
performance of the two symphonies by 
Mr. Stock that he was compelled to re- 
turn to the stage several times after the 
first part of the program to acknowl- 
edge the applause. 


At the third “popular” concert of the 
season by the orchestra, under Mr. 
Stock’s direction, Thursday evening, the 
program was as follows: 

Overture to “Der Improvisator,” d’Albert; 
“Adagio Pathétique,” Godard; ‘‘Scéne Ré- 
ligieuse,’’ from Suite ‘‘Les Erinnyes,’’ Mas- 
senet (’Cello obbligato by Bruno Steindel); 
Suite, ‘‘Nutcracker,’’ Tschaikowsky; Over- 
ture, ‘‘Sakuntala,’’ Goldmark; ‘‘Grand Valse” 
and “‘Grand Pas de Fiances,’’ from ‘Suite 
Ruses d’Amour,’’ Glazounow (Violin and 
’Cello obbligatos by Messrs. Weisbach and 
Steindel); “In the Spinning Room,’ Dvorak; 
Waltz ‘“‘Wine, Women and Song,”’ Strauss. 


Claussen and Elman Recitals 


Mme. Claussen’s song recital was a 
rare artistic demonstration. The singer 
was not only in good voice but also in 
fine humor, and she showed that her 
interpretation of song literature is as 
finished and refined as are the bigger 
representations from her operatic réper- 
toire. She began with the Page’s Song 
from Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots,” and 
later, in a number of songs by Strauss, 
Wolf and L. Braun, revealed depth of 
poetic feeling and insight. Her French 
group began with an aria from Gounod’s 
“La Reine de Saba,” followed by songs 
of Lully, Bemberg and Bizet. Of more 
than usual interest were three Swedish 
songs, two by Sjogren and one by Meri- 
kanto, sung in the original. These were 
of genuine musical worth. An American 
group ended the recital, though there 
were many extra songs added. Eleanor 
Scheib assisted efficiently as accompanist. 

In Mischa Elman’s recital, his first 
here this season, there was resurrected 
the Ernst F Sharp Minor Concerto, an 
old-fashioned number, though one of ex- 
ceeding technical difficulty. Mr. Elman 
presented it with purity of tone, with 
astounding technical ease, and with a 


singing tone of wonderful beauty. His 
performance of the Vivaldi Concerto in 
G Minor, with organ and piano accom- 
paniment, was marked by reposeful re- 
straint and plastic style. He plays this 
work with authoritative grasp and with 
much refinement. Variations on a Theme 
by Mozart, by Scolero, a group of ar- 
rangements by Sam Franko, Kreisler and 
Elman and the “Zigeunerweisen,” by 
Sarasate, completed his recital. Walter 
H. Golde at the piano and Mrs. Katha- 
rine Howard Ward at the organ assisted. 


Friedberg-Lenska Recital 


Carl Friedberg’s playing of the Chopin 
Polonaise in F Sharp Minor at his joint 
recital with Augusta Lenska, contralto. 
was a pianistic feat of unusual excel- 
lence. He showed not only a technique of 
masterful proportions but also imagina- 
tion and poetic conception. Perhaps 
somewhat lacking in the bigger sweep of 
a d’Albert or Busoni, Mr. Friedberg’s 
playing is possessed of innate refinement 
and polish, and the exactitude and clar- 
ity of his interpretations add much to 
his artistic claims as a pianist of first 
rank, 

Miss Lenska, in songs by Brahms, 
Wolf, Gretchaninow, Weckerlin, Bem- 
berg and Simon Buchhalter, and an aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” dis- 
closed a voice of rich quality, well han- 
dled. Her singing of Mr. Buchhalter’s 
song, “Lieb Seelchen lass das Fragen,” 
pleased not = the audience but also 
the composer, who was present. Gordon 
Campbell, as usual, supplied exemplary 
accompaniments. 

At the Fine Arts Theater, Sunday 
afternoon, Hans Hess gave a violoncello 
recital, assisted by Clarence Loomis, 
pianist. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





GRACE AND CHARM IN 
JOINT RECITAL MUSIC 


Messrs. Tourret and Decreus Give Much 
Pleasure with Violin and Piano 
Compositions 


It is surprising that André Tourret, 
the French violinist who last Tuesday 
afternoon gave a joint’ recital in 
AXolian Hall with Camille Decreus, for- 
merly Ysaye’s accompanist, should have 
resided in America for more than a year 
without attempting a New York recital. 
To be sure, he holds a high artistic posi- 
tion in the household of Senator Clark 
and last season he appeared at a Bilt- 
more morning musicale. But an artist 
of his accomplishments does not need 
to hide his light from the large body of 
concert-goers. The audience on 
Tuesday found much to admire in his 
playing, which, indeed, offers not a little 
for the gratification of connoisseurs. 

Mr. Tourret, in conjunction with Mr. 
Decreus, gave the César Franck Sonata 
and that of Saint-Saéns, Op. 75. His 





shorter numbers included Bach’s G 
String Air, Sinigaglia’s “Rhapsodie 
Piemontaise” and Gustave Chouanel’s 


fine transcription of Debussy’s “En Ba- 
teau.” Essentially French in all its 
aspects, Mr. Tourret’s playing captivates 
by its refinement and fragile poetic 
grace, its suavity of tone and facile tech- 
nique. The style is undoubtedly small 
and the broader moments of the Franck 
Sonata were not always enunciated with 
the gripping note of passion they im- 
peratively demand. Yet a certain wist- 
fulness and poignant sweetness, always 
noticeable, lend the violinist’s perform- 
ances a singularly appealing and per- 
suasive quality and engage the hearer’s 
sympathies despite the absence of bolder 
characteristics of emotion and manner. 
Mr. Tourret did nothing better than “En 
Bateau,” which he played with such sen- 
sitiveness and exquisite finesse that the 
audience insisted upon a repetition. 

Mr. Decreus played his share of the 
sonatas artistically and displayed mu- 
sical and technical gifts of a worthy or- 
der in Mendelssohn’s E Minor Fugue, 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves” and a Haydn number. 

mo FF. P. 


Herma Menth Soloist in Concert for 
Charity 


Herma Menth, the gifted pianist, 
scored a success last week as soloist at 
the concert given at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, for the benefit of St. Mark’s 
Hospital. Miss Menth established her- 
self in her audience’s favor with her 
splendid playing of Mozart’s “Pastorale 
Varié” and a Moszkowski Concert Etude, 
in which her musical intelligence as well 
as her fine technical equipment aided her 
in achieving noteworthy results. She 
was applauded to the echo and responded 
with a Moszkowski Valse as an extra. 
On Sunday evening, Dec. 5, she is to be 
one of the soloists at the first concert 
of the New York Liederkranz, playing 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto with orches- 
tra. She will also appear in a concert 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 21. 





Earle Tuckerman in Two New York 
Concerts 


Two concerts were sung by Earle 
Tuckerman, the baritone, on Sunday, 
Nov. 28. In the afternoon he appeared 
at the organ recital given by Leo Riggs 
at the Church of the Intercession at 
155th Street and Broadway, New York, 
singing Diack’s “In the Evening,” Kra- 
mer’s “A Christmas Carol” and Van de 
Water’s “Prodigal Son.” As soloist at 
Cooper Union, New York, in the series 
of concerts given by the People’s Music 
League of the People’s Institute, he sang 
with success songs by Ferrata, Kramer, 
Taylor and Foster, and introduced a new 
song by Florence Turner Malley called 
“Lass 0’ Mine,” which was especially well 
received. On Thursday evening, Nov. 
25, Mr. Tuckerman was one of the solo- 
ists in a performance of Gaul’s “Joan of 
Arc,” given at the Bethel M. E. Church, 
Tottenville, N. Y., under the direction of 
Andrew M. Sprague. 





Lada Recital Postponed 


Owing to the numerous out-of-town en- 
gagements of Lada, the celebrated Amer- 
ican classic dancer, it is announced that 
her second New York recital of this 
season which was originally scheduled 
to take place at the Candler Theater on 
Dec. 7, has been postponed until the 
early part of the new year. 
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MASTERFUL PLAYING BY 
BURNHAM IN FARGO, N. D. 





Pianist Appears Under Conservatory of 
Music Auspices and Finds Highly 
Appreciative Audience 


Farco, N. D., Nov. 29.—The Fargo 
College Conservatory of Music last 
week presented Thuel Burnham, pianist, 
to a very enthusiastic audience at the 
Congregational Church. Mr. Burnham 
not only is master 
of his instrument, 
but gives evidence 
continually of a 
sane conception of 
the emotional con- 
tent of the master- 
pieces he chooses 
to interpret. He 
plays with beauti- 
ful tone-coloring. 

The two opening 
numbers, the Bach 
Bourrée in G 
Minor and G 
Major, gave evi- 
dence at once of 
Mr. Burnham’s 
splendid touch. 
T he “Pastorale 
Varié,” by Mozart, was made thorough- 
ly effective, and the reading given the 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 3, by Beethoven, 
demonstrated the performer’s -profound 
understanding of the works of this com- 
poser. Especially effective was the 
adagio movement. 

Again in the Romanza and Nachstiick 
by Schumann did Mr. Burnham earn 
high praise. Three numbers by Chopin, 
Valse, Nocturne and Polonaise, were 
played in a fashion that revealed new 
beauties. Vigorous applause brought 
forth an encore. 

The closing numbers were “Shadow 
Dance” and the familiar Polonaise by 
MacDowell. Especially fine were the 
majestic crescendi in the Polonaise. The 
dash and fire given this number brought 
forth a due response of applause. 
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Anna Case Meeting with Marked Suc- 
cess on Her Concert Tour 


Anna Case, who began her fall con- 
cert tour at Washington, D. C., on Nov. 
12, when she won a marked success, has 
continued under the most auspicious 
conditions, being greeted by large audi- 
ences at all points. At Des Moines, 
Iowa, she sang to the largest concert 
audience of the season, and at Erie, with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, an- 
other great success was scored. In Kan- 
sas City and Wichita brilliant audiences 
greeted her with much applause. This 
week she is singing in Topeka and Em- 
poria, Kan., and Grinnell, Iowa. Before 
returning to New York she will in addi- 
tion be heard at Dubuque, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Buffalo, Al- 
bany and Dayton, making fifteen con- 
certs on the present tour. On her return 
she will again be heard at the Metro- 
politan. 





John Powell to Give Exposition of His 
Sonata “Teutonica” 


The music committee of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, of which Walter L. Bo- 
gert is chairman, announces that on 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 14, John Powell, 
the distinguished pianist, will give a 
composer’s reading of his new Sonata 
“Teutonica,” which has never before 
been played in this country. The com- 
poser will have something to say in ex- 
planation of the work. 





Alice Sovereign’s New York Recital 


Alice Sovereign is to give her New 
York song recital this year on Saturday 
evening, Dec. 11, at Atolian Hall. Her 
program will include a rarely heard Han- 
del aria from “Heracles,” a Vaccai aria, 
songs by Loewe and Schubert, a group 
of folksongs, German, Spanish, Greek, 
Irish, American Indian and some modern 
songs. Richard Epstein will be her ac- 
companist. 





Kathleen Howard in Wagner Program 
of People’s Symphony 


Kathleen Howard is announced as solo- 
ist with the People’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, Franz X. Arens, conductor, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 19. A Wagner program will be 
given. 
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TEACHERS DISCUSS 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Practical Demonstration Given 
for Rochester Convention— 
City’s Concerts 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 28.—The New 
York State Teachers’ Convention took 
place here on Nov. 21, 22 and 23, and the 
music section was an interesting part 
of it. In the sessions of the music de- 
partment, on the 22nd, the principal ad- 
dress in the afternoon was given by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, supervisor of 
music in the Rochester public schools. 
The title of her address was “Community 
Music,” but she confined her remarks to 
the school aspect of it, especially in rela- 
tion to the development of school or- 
chestras. 

Helen Garvin, in charge of the gram- 
mar school orchestras, gave a short de- 
scription of how to organize an orchestra 
and gave a good demonstration of the 
work by conducting the orchestra of the 
new Junior High in three numbers. 

On Tuesday evening a concert by the 
public school children was given for the 
Teachers’ Convention at Convention Hall, 
with 500 children on the platform, ac- 
companied by an orchestra, under Lud- 
wig Schenck, assisted by Howard Mc- 
Quade, bass, and Ralph Scobell, tenor, 
with Alice Wysard at the piano. The 
program was under the direction of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Casterton, who conducted the 
choruses. 

On Thursday evening Paderewski 
proved his continued supremacy at the 
piano to a full house at Convention Hall, 
with the tragedy of his beloved Poland 
crying aloud in all that he played, leav- 
ing his audience almost too deeply moved 
to applaud. This concert is the second of 
the Ellis series, and judging from the 
size of the audience, the popular-priced 
Tuesday Musicale Evening Series has 
not lessened the attendance at the Ellis 
concerts as was at first feared. 

The Fuller Sisters paid Rochester a 
visit on Nov. 22, givine a recital at the 
home of Mrs. George D. Morgan in the 
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Hochstein 


Violinist 








What Richard Aldrich, the critic of the NEW YORK TIMES wrote 


after MR. HOCHSTEIN’S New York recital at Aeolian Hall last week: 


‘“‘David Hochstein, a young American violinist, who entirely unknown 
to the musical public, made a most favorable impression at his first 
appearance here last season, and gave promise of even better things, 
appeared again in Aeolian Hall last evening. He still continues to keep 
the promise implied in his first public attempt, and showed himself last 
evening to be a most artistic and thoroughly satisfying violinist. 


“There are men of much greater reputation from abroad, who might 
learn of this young man several things of importance, and whose artis- 


tic doings are of less merit than his. 


Mr. Hochstein’s beautiful 


and pure tone, his finished technique and his dignified and finely poised 


style are such as mark an artist of high accomplishment. 
not many who can deliver Bruch’s concerto in a nobler or more com- 
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manding fashion than he did.”’ 


There are 
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afternoon and giving another program in 
the evening at the D. K. G. Institute of 
Music. Both recitals were well attended 
and much enjoyed. Walter Bentley 
Ball was the local manager. 





OVATION TO NATALIE BOSHKO 


Violinist and Robert Maitland Arouse 
Praise in “Globe” Concert 


Music triumphed over material obsta- 
cles in the first concert under the au- 
spices of the New York Globe at Madi- 
son Square Garden on Nov. 28. With no 
attempt at decoration, the old auditorium 
looked especially bare and bleak on this 
afternoon. Further, the atmosphere in 
this building (which had just housed the 
horse show) irritated rather than con- 
ciliated one’s olfactory nerve. Thus, the 
evident enthusiasm of the hearers served 
to support the contention of those who 
say that music is the thing and that its 
environment doesn’t matter. 

Much of the afternoon’s enthusiasm 
was evoked by Natalie Boshko, the young 
Russian violinist, who aroused an actual 
ovation. She offered the Romanza and 
Finale of the Wienawski D Minor Con- 
certo, in the slow movement of which 
her well-rounded tone and serious style 
made her work deeply enjoyable. The 
Finale was played with adequate tech- 





_ nique, but the vast spaces of the hall 


were not conducive to her achieving a 
tone which carried well in the brilliant 
passages. After Miss Boshko had made 
the long journey to the dressing room, 


the applause called her back for an 
added Schubert “Ave Maria,” finely 
played to harp accompaniment. Then 


followed another extra, the Cui “Orien- 
tale,” unaccompanied, and finally more 
recalls. 

Similar attestation of approval was 
given to Robert Maitland. the English 
basso, and the applause following his 
“Evening Star” from “Tannhiduser” 
forced the addition of “The Minstrel 
Boy,” after which the singer was again 
recalled. The interpretation of the 
“Pathétique” Symphony by the Russian 
Symphony under Modest Altschuler had 
its familiar good qualities. He added the 
Dvorak Humoresque after Tschaikow- 
sky’s Italian Capriccio. a oe G, 





Pupils of Louis Arthur Russell in Con- 
cert 


Mrs. Jessie Marshall, soprano, artist- 
pupil of Louis Arthur Russell, sang at 
the concert for the benefit of the Imme- 
diate Aid Society, in the Hotel McAlpin, 
Nov. 19, to the enjoyment of a large 
and appreciative audience. Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s offerings included songs by Grieg, 
Ries, Louis Arthur Russell, Woodman 
and Willeby. Mrs. Marshall will give 
her annual recital in December in Car- 
negie Recital Hall. 

Anna Benedict, mezzo-contralto, of the 
Russell Studios, sang Nov. 13 at the 
concert for the benefit of the German 
Red Cross Fund, in Krueger Auditorium, 
Newark. Miss Benedict’s songs includ- 
ed several by von Fielitz, Hahn, Brahms. 
A large audience received the singer’s 
offerings with hearty applause. Miss 
Benedict has recently been engaged for 
the choir of Trinity P. E. Church of 
Newark. The contralto will also sing at 
the Midwinter Concert of the Richelieu 
Terrace M. E. Church, Dec. 9. 


Paul Reimers Delights Roanoke Music 
Club Auditors 


ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 24.—One of the 
finest local recitals within memory was 
that given by Paul Reimers last night 


under the auspices of the Thursday 
Morning Music Club. This very artistic 
tenor left many friends when he de- 


parted. His entire program was finely 
sung, yet special mention should be made 
of the German group and several songs 
in French. Earl Mitchell accompanied 
efficiently. This was the first of a series 
of concerts arranged by the club for this 
season. 


ORGANIZING OPERA 
COMPANY ON COAST 


Impresario Behymer Expects to 
Have Alice Nielsen and Alice 
Gentle as Stars 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—L. E. Behy- 
mer, to whom the Pacific Coast owes 
much of its musical education and enter- 
tainment, is organizing an opera com- 
pany that will carry the name “La 
Scala.” The principal singers are to be 
Alice Nielsen and Alice Gentle. The 
performing rights to the operas, “La 
Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “Tre Re” will be 
obtained from the house of Ricordi. 

The conductor, it is promised, will be 
Guererri, formerly with the Lombardi 
forces, a most excellent conductor. As 
there seems to be little possibility of any 
of the Eastern opera companies coming 
to this section this season, the Behymer 
venture should be profitable. It is prom- 
ised the company will open here at 
Clune’s Auditorium Theater the latter 
part of January. 

Under the direction of Archibald Ses- 
sions and with combined choruses num- 
bering a hundred voices, there was given 
at Christ Church last Thursday a per- 
formance of Pierné’s “Children’s Cru- 
sade.” The soloists were Mmes. Bertha 
Vaughn, Edmund S. Shank, Philip 
Zobelein, Minne Hance, Misses Velma 
Hinkle, Florence Simkins, Messrs. Henri 
La Bonté, Joseph Porter and Fred Mc- 
Pherson, with Myrtle Ouillet, harp, and 
Mr. Sessions at the organ. 

Dr. Clement B. Shaw, musical lec- 
turer and vocal specialist, formerly of 
Chicago, gave the first of a series of 
seven lectures on vocal topics at Blanch- 
ard’s Symphony Hall last week. 

Mme. Alys Lorraine gave a recital at 
the Hotel Alexandria, Thursday night, 
singing selections from French opera 
and song. She was in opera in Paris 
prior to the war. She has a most de- 
lightful quality of tone and offered an 
unusual treat. She was assisted by 
Ludwik Opid, ’cellist, a cousin of the late 
Mme. Modjeska; by William Mead, flaut- 
ist, and Mrs. Hennion Robinson, at the 
piano. 

The death of Leschetizky is mourned 
by a number of his pupils in Los Angeles, 
among them being Gertrude Cohen, Jode 
Anderson, Lillian Smith, Abby d’Avirett, 





Burritt L. Marlowe, Mrs. Carter and 
Miriam Virden. W. F. G. 


New Coast Opera Troupe to Start Tour 
in San Francisco 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 29.—La Scala 
Grand Opera Company, organized by 
Messrs. Behymer and Berry, is to tour 
the country, beginning here in January. 
Sparks Berry announces the engagement 
of Alice Nielsen and Alice Gentle. Four 
principals coming from Buenos Aires 
are Giuseppe Bogliotti, tenor; Rosena 
Zotti and Signorina Reggiani, sopranos, 
and Roberto Viglione, baritone. Cheva- 
lier Fulgenzio Guererri is the conductor. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 








Farwell Honored by Pueblo 
Monday Musical Club 


PuEBLO, CoL., Nov. 27.—The Monday 
Musical Club of this city recently paid 
recognition to the achievements of Ar- 
thur Farwell, the American composer 
and writer. A biography of him was 
read by Mrs. Clement Engeart, follow- 
ing which his “Hymn to Liberty” was 
sung by the club chorus. Other of Mr. 
Farwell’s compositions heard were 
“Northern Song,” “Ichibuzhi,” “Dawn,” 
“Old Man’s Love Song,” “The Song of 
the Deathless Voice,” “To Be a Little 
Child Once More” and “A Ruined Gar- 
den.” L. F. 


Arthur 
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Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, so- 
prano of Boston, has been engaged as 
soloist at the First Congregational 
Church in Malden, Mass. 

* ok * 

A new musical conservatory, under the 
direction of Eduard Scheriibel has been 
opened in Galesburg, Ill. It is conducter 
along most progressive lines. 

* * * 


Dorothea Nash presented Ruth Howes 
of Hood River in a recent piano recital 
at Portland, Ore. Kathleen Sealey as- 
sisted with several vocal numbers. 

a x * 

Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard, the Bos- 
ton-Brockton vocal teacher, has resumed 
her teaching in these cities, having com- 
pletely recovered from a serious acci- 
dent. 


* * * 


Marian Wilson, the Columbus pianist, 
was tendered a reception recently by the 
faculty of Columbus School for Girls. 
She gave a recital on Nov. 22 at Rankin 
Hall. 

OK * * 


Prof. James R. Gillette of Macon, Ga., 
went to Charleston, S. C., on Nov. 18 
to conduct a performance of his cantata, 
“The Light Everlasting” and also to give 
an organ recital. 

. * -« 

Under the auspices of the Wofford 
College Lyceum, the Metropolitan Quar- 
tet appeared before a splendid audience, 
Nov. 23, in the Wofford College Audi- 
torium, Spartanburg, S. C. 

* * * 

John Orth, pianist of Boston, gave a 
program of piano compositions by Mo- 
zart, Chopin, Schumann and Liszt before 
the Women’s Club of Plymouth, Mass., 
on Nov. 17, with interpretative analyses. 

* * Bd 

In Seattle, Wash., on Nov. 12, Marie 
Gashweiler gave an informal reception 
and musicale for Harold Henry, the 
pianist, most of the professional musi- 
cians of the city greeting the guest of 
honor. 


* * + 
Mrs. Elsa Gundling Duga gave a vocal 
recital in Wheeling, W. Va., on Nov. 24, 
singing a number of American songs ad- 
mirably. She was assisted by Jessie Alma 
Wolfe, who played three piano numbers 
by MacDowell. 
x cad 
Loretta De Lone made a short harp- 
recital tour this month, giving programs 
in Chicago, Cincinnati and South Bend. 
Original with Miss De Lone are her 


“harpologues.” The artist’s studio is in 
Omaha, Neb. 
x * * 
Jean Howell Burns, pianist; Helen 


Louise Eaton, soprano, and Albert E. 
Kember, violinist, offered an entertaining 
program on Nov. 18 at Miss Kennedy’s 
School recital in the hall of Masonic 
Temple, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

* * * 


At the 119th recital of the Marcato 
Music Club held at the Masonic Temple 
of Clarksburg, W. Va., on Nov. 21, Mar- 
garet Horne, violinist, and Lena Palmer, 


pianist, appeared and were received 
with a good deal of applause. 
* * * 
Mrs. Eleanora Girkin-Kemery, con- 


tralto, who for many years was soloist 
in the choir of the First M. E. Church 
of Montclair, N. J., has accepted a simi- 
lar position in the choir of Grace Metho- 
dist Church in Wilmington, Del. 

* * * 

An American program was recently 
heard in Bethany, W. Va., being pre- 
sented by Mrs. Lola M. Sutton, pianist, 
of the Bethany College faculty. Num- 
bers by MacDowell, Kreider, Nevin, 
Hendriks and Troyer were played. 

* * o* 

At Chester H. Beebe’s Piano School, 
Brooklyn, where from time to time pro- 
grams of much merit are heard, was a 
concert on Nov. 26, in which Helen Car- 
penter, E. Harold Duvall, Ruth May, 
Janet Ryan, George Rathjen and Irma 
Horst participated. 

- 7 * 

Edna Irene Cale, dramatic soprano, 
and Ruby Cordery, soprano, gave a con- 
cert in the Methodist Church of Atlantic 
City, N. J., on Nov. 17. They were as- 
sisted by John Corderey, basso; Mrs. 
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Frances Cramer, saprano, and Mrs. 
Straughan, contralto. 
ok ao * 


Francis Allen Wheeler, baritone, gave 
a recital in Mount de Chenal Academy 
Music Hall, Wheeling, W. Va., on Nov. 
13. The singer’s accompanist was Anna 
H. Kent. Mr. Wheeler was especially 
happy in works by Homer, Tschaikow- 
sky, Bullard and Damrosch. 
* * ok 
The course of opera lectures given by 
Louise Van Ogle of Seattle, Wash., 
closed, Nov. 18, with “Pique Dame,” the 
piano illustrations being given by Mrs. 
Van Ogle, and the vocal numbers by 
Sophie Hammer, soprano, and Mrs. Ro- 
mayne Jansen, contralto. 
* * * 


At the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
the thirtieth organ recital was recently 
given by Edna A. Terot. J. Lawrence 
Erb gave the thirty-first. An enjoyable 
piano recital was offered by Prof. Clar- 
ence Eidam, of Eureka College, in Mor- 
row Hall of the University. 

ok * * 

Bernard Ferguson, baritone, has been 
engaged by the Cecilia Society of Bos- 
ton for Dec. 16, when that organization 
will sing its first concert of the season 
in Symphony Hall, presenting César 
Franck’s “Beatitudes.” Chalmers Clif- 
ton, the new conductor, will direct. 

* ok * 

A new choral society has been formed 
at the Immanuel Baptist Church, Scran- 
ton, Pa., with these officers: Dr. J. E. 
Stein, president; Charles E. Crothamel, 
vice-president; Daisy Wedge, treasurer; 
Lewis Davis, musical director. Mrs. 


Butler, pianist. 
x * x 


Hartridge Whipp recently presented 
in Portland, Ore., six pupils in a vocal 
program of much merit. Those partici- 
pating were Mrs. Lillian Baker Clark, 
Anna Maltman, Bertha Seer, Assenath 
Barns, Barry Murphy and William 
Levin, with May Pendersrass at the 


piano. 


* * Ok 


The first faculty concert of the Wallace 
Conservatory was given in Broad Street 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, on Nov. 16. 
The members who appeared were Vir- 
gilia Wallace, Vera Watson Downing, 
Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, and the new 
head of the piano department, Maximil- 
lian Mitnitzky. 

* * ba 

The following Smith College (North- 
ampton, Mass.), students participated 
in a concert on Nov. 18: Marian Phelps, 
Bessie Fisk, Eleanor Boardman, Mabel 
Somers, Eunice Clark, Natalie Kent, 
Evelyn Williams, Dorothy Keeley, Ade- 
laide Rawls, Elizabeth Hancock and 
Dorothy Martin. 


* * * 


George Barnes, organ pupil of Dwight 
Phelps, who is choirmaster at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Dubuque, Ia., has been 
called to the Episcopal Church at Keo- 
kuk as choir director. Mr. Barnes was 
for two years a voice pupil of Franz Otto 
and occupied a position as choir director 
at Summit Church, Dubuque. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of the Clef Club 
of Seattle, Wash., the following officers 
were elected: Clifford W. Kantner, presi- 
dent; David F. Davies, vice-president; 
David Scheetz, secretary; Ferdinand 
Dunkley, treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee is composed of Gerard Tonning, 
W. H. Donley and Karl E. Tunberg. 

* * * 

Pupils of Edgar Viggars of Seattle, 
Wash., appeared in recital Nov 19, Mrs. 
Florence H. Young, soprano, singing 
“Open Thou My Love Thy Blue Eyes,” 
Massenet; “To Spring,’ Gounod, and a 


duet with Charlotte Le Grand, the 
“Waltz Rondo,” F. Gumbert. These 
numbers were all sung delightfuly. 

+ * « 


Helen Allen Hunt, the Boston mezzo- 
contralto, was the vocal soloist at a meet- 
ing of the South Shore Morning Musi- 
cale held in the Congregational Church, 
East Weymouth, Mass., on Nov. 11. Mrs. 
Hunt sang most artistically the “Spring 
Song” from “Samson and Delilah” and 
a group of German and English songs. 


Plans have been formed by a syndicate 
of artists to erect at 42 to 50 West Sixty- 
seventh Street, New York, an eight-story 
apartment studio building to cost $1,000,- 
000. Partitions will be sound-proof. It 
is said that Dudley Buck and Paul Sav- 
age are among the musicians who have 
already rented apartments. 

+ + * 


Edward Baxter Perry, blind pianist, 
has been exciting considerable enthusi- 
asm in West Virginia. He recently gave 
praiseworthy recitals in Huntington, 
Parkersburg and Wheeling. Mr. Perry 
adds to the interest attached to his ap- 
pearances by prefacing his interpreta- 
tions with lucid explanations of the 


works at hand. 
* 7 * 


The Saturday Music Circle enter- 
tained its members and friends at a re- 
cent New Orleans recital in which the 
participants were Mary V. Molony, 
Anita Gonzales, Mrs. M. J. Prince, Mrs. 
Flournoy Johnson and Mrs. Eugenie 
Schaffner. Mrs. F. W. Bott is the vocal 
director and Corrine Mayer instru- 


mental director. 
* * 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Coleman, of 
Montgomery, Ala., gave a studio recep- 
tion recently, and the following con- 
tributed to the evening’s pleasure: Mrs. 
F. B. Neeley, soprano; Eloise Cromwell 
and Louise Holt, contraltos; E. A. Up- 
ham, tenor; Junius Pierce and Andrew 
Riley, baritones, and Mrs. James C. Hay- 
good, the accompanist. 

* * * 


George Frederick Ogden, pianist of 
Des Moines, assisted Evan Williams in a 
recent recital at Ames, Iowa, before the 
State Agricultural College. Mr. Ogden 
appeared as soloist with the Swedish Sing 
ing Society in Des Moines, last week and 
early next month will give a recital-talk 
as the concluding number of the Artists’ 
Course at Muscatine, Ia. 

* *x * 


Harriet Sterling Hemenway, the Bos- 
ton contralto, gave a song recital in 
Claremont, N. H., on Nov. 23. Mrs. 
Hemenway was asisted by Pasquale Tal- 
larico, pianist. Mrs. Hemenway dis- 
played a contralto voice of beautiful 
quality, and she gave a captivating per- 
formance of her every number and was 
heartily recalled for encores. 

* * * 


Mayme Helen Flynn, who had charge 
of the music for the recent Catholic 
bazaar in Portland, Ore., introduced sev- 
eral of Portland’s best musicians on her 
programs. Among those appearing were 
Mrs. Henry Metzger, Mrs. Delphine 
Marx, Nona Lawler, Mrs. Chris O’Day, 
Dr. Stuart McGuire, Waldemar Lind, 
Ferdinand Konrad, and Eldridge Trayle. 

* * * 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado” was 
successfully produced by the Pompton 
Lakes (N. J.) Choral Society on Nov. 
18 and 19. The scenery, made under the 
direction of Robert C. Lewis, the con- 
ductor, was appropriate and artistic. 
The singing and acting both of the prin- 
cipals and chorus did great credit to 
Mr. Lewis’s ability as a director. The 
talent was all local. 

* * * 


Grace Bonner Williams, soprano of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, is to 
sing a new Christmas song fresh from 
the press, composed by the Boston mu- 
sician, Mabel W. Daniels. The song is 
dedicated to Mrs. Williams, and is en- 
titled “In a Manger Lowly.” It has vio- 
lin obbligato and organ accompaniment. 
Mrs. Williams sang the piece from man- 
uscript last Christmas for the first time. 

* * * 

The first in a series of twelve popular 
concerts to be given on alternate Sun- 
days by the Civic Improvement League 
of Charleston, W. Va., was heard in the 
Plaza Theater on Nov. 14. The Mason 
String Quartet, consisting of William 
Mason, Harry Bekenstein, Richmond 
Houston and William Schultze, with 
Harry Froehlich, pianist; Arthur Hurlin, 
organist, and S. S. Tippett, clarinetist, 
presented the program. 

. * . 

Theodore A. Schroeder, the Boston 
vocal teacher, presented six of his pupils 
in a musicale at the Schroeder studio in 
the Gainsboro building, Boston, on Nov. 
14. The students presenting the program 
were: José Shaun, Earl W. G. Howard, 
Joseph Ecker, Marion Lois Hurd, Alice 
Higgins and Sara Deli. The program 
presented was an interesting one, and 
in its artistic delivery the students re- 
flected much credit upon their instructor. 

* * * 


The Monday Musical Club, Portland, 
Ore., recently gave two exceptionally fine 
rograms, presenting Mrs. Alice Brown 
Marshall, Gertrude Speer, Ethel Edick, 
Mrs. Fred Kribs, Mrs. Virginia Hutchin- 


son, Mrs. W. A. Viggers and Otto Wede- 
meyer. At a meeting of the MacDowell 
Club Mrs. Herman Politz, Metta Brown 
and Cas] Grissen appeared in a delight- 
ful program. Mrs. Calvin B. Cady gave 
a talk on “The Relation of Music Study 
to the Study of English.” 


* * * 


Under the auspices of the College of 
the Spoken Word a two-piano recital 
by the Copley Square School of Music, 
Frank M. Davis, director, was heard in 
Trinity Court, Boston, recently. Cecil 
and Cyril Brigham, assisted 7 he Cop- 
ley Trio, consisting of Edith M. Herter, 
violinist; Margaret T. Ryan, pianist, and 
Frances P. Hobart, cornetist, were the 
dp ya Under similar auspices Sir 

dward Baxter Perry gave a lecture- 
recital of piano music at Hayne’s Hall 
lately. 


* * * 


At the Ladies’ Musical Club concert, 
Seattle, Wash., Nov. 11, the Quintet, Op. 
108, Mozart, was played by Nicholas 
Oeconomaccos, clarinet; W. R. Hedley 
and Harry West, violins; Le Grande Car- 
ter, viola, and Edwin Gastel, ’cello. Mrs. 
Durand B. Hemion sang “Die Lorelei,” 
Liszt, in a way that gained instant ap- 

roval. Others on the program were 

rs. J. M. Ivey, contralto; Mrs. Her- 
man F. Scholtz, soprano; Anna Grant 
Dall, Inez Z. Morrison, Mrs. Romayne 
Hunkins and Mrs. Frederick Bentley, 
pianist. 
“= 

A musicale devoted to songs by Hallett 
Gilberté was given on the afternoon of 
Nov. 20 at the New York residence of 
Gabriel Ravenelle. The program included 
the American composer’s “Youth,” “Con- 
tentment,” “Two Roses,” ‘“Moonlight- 
Starlight,” “In Reverie,” “Forever and 
a Day,” “Ah, Love But a Day,” “Spring 
Serenade” and several others. The par- 
ticipating artists were Mrs. Hallam- 
McLawee, Florence Anderson Otis, Vera 
Courtenay and Vernon Archibald, all of 


whom _ distinguished themselves’ by 
vocally notable and artistically finished 
interpretations. 

* *” * 


John D. Rockefeller’s pastor, the Rev. 
Arthur T. Brooks, has resigned from the 
First Baptist Church at Tarrytown, to 
give his full time to the raising of funds 
to preserve and permanently endow Jud- 
son Memorial Church in New York. Mr. 
Brooks has dropped the “Reverend” 
from his name. For years he has been 
known as the “Singing Preacher,” but 
in this enterprise he is simply “Arthur 
T. Brooks, baritone.” This new undertak- 
ing is a country-wide campaign to pre- 
sent in churches all over the United 
States, “A Musical Lecture—The Pres- 
ervation of a Masterpiece.” 

x * x 


C. Winfield Richmond, pianist and 
teacher, appeared on Nov. 23 before a 
large audience in Bangor, Me., in a re- 
cital on the works of “Modern Slavic 
and Northern Composers,” this being the 
sixth in his series of lecture-recitals. 
The program had three divisions, mod- 
ern Teutonic, including such composers 
as Brahms, Strauss, Reger and Schén- 
berg; modern Slavic, including Ruben- 
stein, Tschaikowsky, Rachmananoff, Scri- 
abino, Moskowsky, Sapellnikoff and Pach- 
ulsky, and modern Scandinavian, includ- 
ing Schytte, Sjégren, Torjusen, Ole 
Olsen, Sibelius and Grieg. 


rs. *@ 


The Rev. Mitchell Bronk, pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church of Troy, N. Y., 
has begun the first of a series of six Sun- 
day evening addresses on “The Religious 
Element in Music.” The topics are: 
“The Beginning of Music in the Chris- 
tian Church,” “From Bach to Mozart,” 
“The Spiritual Meaning of Beethoven’s 
Life and Music,” “Wagner and the Chris- 
tian Teachings of Parsifal,”’ “English 
Hymns” and “American Hymns.” The 
addresses will be illustrated with selec- 
tions from the several composers by the 
organist, Harriet Link, the choir under 
the direction of E. J. Van Kleeck, instru- 
mental and vocal soloists and phono- 


graph records. 
* . * 


A new anthem depicting the horrors 
of war and for which A. Maynard Lyon, 
a retired real estate dealer and philan- 
thropist, wrote the words on his ninety- 
seventh birthday, was sung for the first 
time on Nov. 29 at a musicale given for 
Mr. Lyon by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. 
Goensch at their home in New York. 
The anthem is entitled “Victory” and 
the music is by W. R. Hedden. It was 
sung by Mrs. Marie Louise Wagner, 
soprano; Mrs. Frances Marian Crume, 
contralto; Charles V. Chamberlain, 
tenor, and A. Cedric McKenna, basso, 
with J. Albert Hurley as accompanist. 
Mrs. Mathilde von Herrlick, soprano. 
afterward sang Tosti’s “Matinata” and 
an aria from “Tosca.” 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Aab, Edith.—Hartford, Conn., Jan. 16. 

Alcock, Merle.—New York City, Dec. 17, 19. 

Allen, Leonora.—Minneapolis, Dec. 5. 

Antosch, Albin.—New York, Dec. 18; Hazle- 
ton, Dec. 24; Ridgewood, Jan. 24. 

Baker, Martha Atwood.—Brookline, Mass., 
Dec. 5; Gloucester, Mass., Dec. 9; Hyde Park, 
Mass., Dec. 15. 

Bauer, Harold.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Dec. 26. 

Bensel, Caryl.—Glen Ridge, N. J., Dec. 3; 
New York, Jan. 8. , 

rolyn.—New York (®olian Hall), 
peenan: ation. Jan. 21, 28 and Feb. 4; 
New York (®olian Hall), Feb. 3 and Mar. 9. 

Biggs, Richard Keyes.—Brooklyn (Boys’ 
High School), Dec. 5, 12. 

Bispham, David.—Montevalle, Ala., Dec. 4; 
Athens, Ga., Dec. 6; Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 
7: Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 9; Macon, Ga., Dec. 10; 
Milledgeville, Ga., Dec. 11. 

Bottero, Mme.—Boston, Dec. 17. 

Brenner, Orina E.—North Adams, Dec. 6; 
Andover, Mass., Dec. 7; Craftsbury, Vt., Dec. 
8; Richmond, Me., Dec. 17; Lowell, Vt., Dec. 
18; Warren, Mass., Dec. 20. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield. — Pontiac, 
Mich., Dec. 4, 5; Benton Harbor, Mich., Dec. 
6: Muncie, Ind., Dec. 8; Wichita, Kan., Dec. 
10; Denver, Col., Dec. 14. 

Campbell, John.—Chicago (Apollo Club), 
Messiah, two performances, Dec. 23 and 27. 

Carl, Dr. William C.—Organ concerts at 
First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, Monday evening, Dec. 6. 

Casals, Pablo.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan. 8. 

Caslova, Marie.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Dec. 15; New Bedford, Mass., Dec. 22. 

Case, Anna.—Dubuque, Iowa, Dec. 6; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 7; Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9; 
New York City, Dec. 11; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Dec. 12; Buffalo, Dec. 15; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 
17. 


Chilson-Ohrman, Mme.—Chicago, Dec. 6. 

Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, Clara.—New York 
(Afolian Hall), Dec. 20. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Cleveland, Dec. 2; West- 
over, Dec. 8; Stamford, Conn., Dec, 9; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 15 (with Schroeder Trio); Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Institute), Jan. 3; Philadelphia, Jan. 
13; Portland, Me., Jan. 20 (Schroeder Trio); 
Philadelphia, March 16; Boston, April 20. 


Coman, Kathleen.—Montevallo, Ala., Dec 
4: Athens, Ga., Dec. 6; Birmingham, Ala., 
Dec. 7: Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 9; Macon, Ga., Dec 
10; Milledgeville, Ga., Dec. 11. 

Connell, Horatio.—Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Dec 


9: Yale University, Dec. 13; Harvard Uni 
versity, Dec. 16. 

Copeland, George.—New 
Hall), Dec. 6. 

Cornell, Louis.—Boston, Dec. 6. 

Cox, Calvin.—Chicago, Dec. 7; 
D:; Wee. 14, 


Craft, Marcella.—Dubuque, lIa., 


York (A£olian 


Yankton, 5S 


ean, 1. 


Czerwonky, Richard.—St. Paul, Dec. 16; 
Minneapolis, Dec. 17. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Youngstown, Ohio, Dec 
6: Mansfield, Ohio, Dec. 8; Erie, Pa., Dec. 10 

Dale, Esther.—Northampton, Mass. (Mes- 


siah at Smith College), Dec. 19; Springfield, 


Mass., Jan. 4. 
Destinn, Emmy.—New 
Hall), Mar. 11. 


(Carnegie 


York 


Dethier, Gaston and Edouard.—New York 
(Princess Theater), Dec. 5. 

Dobson, Tom.—New York, Dec. 9 

Dufau, Jenny.—Sweetbriar, Va., Dec. 4; New 
York City (£olian Hall), Dec. 10; Detroit, 


Mich., Dec. 14; Chicago, Ill., Dec. 16, 26 
Dunlap, Marguerite.—New York, Dec. 18 


Ellerman, Amy.—Chicago, Dec. 7; Yankton, 
S. D., Dec. 14. 
Elman, Mischa.—Boston, Dec. 5; New York 


(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 11. 

Ferguson, Bernard.—Gloucester, Mass., Des 
5; Boston, Dec. 6; Roxbury, Mass., Dec 
9 Boston, Dec. 16. 

Flint, Willard.—Chicago, Dec. 17, 27. 
(Carnegie 


Fremstad, Olive.—New York 
Hall), Feb. 5. 
Freidberg, Carl.—St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4; 


Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 7; Washington, D. C 
Dec. 10. 
Frisch, Mme. Povia.—New York, Dec. 5; 
Norwich, Conn., Dec. 10; Boston, Dec. 15. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—New York (/®olian 
Hall), Dee. 11, 28; St. Paul, Dee. 2; Minne- 


apolis, Dec. 3. 


Gebhard, Heinrich.—Boston, Dec. 9; New 
port, Dec. 9; St. Louis, Dec. 17, 18. 

Gideon, Henry.—Boston, Dec. 7; Dedham, 
Mass., Dec. 8; Brunswick, Me., Dec. 9: Bos- 


ton, Dec. 14; Southbridge, Mass.. Dec. 17 
Brooklyn, Dec, 20; Boston, Dec. 21. 
Glenn, Wilfred.—New York (N. Y. German 


Liederkranz), Dec. Pittsburgh (Mozart 
Club), Dec. 30. 
Grainger, York (Carnegie 


Percy. — New 
Hall), Jan. 8. 

Green, Marion.—Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 7; 
Chicago, Dec. 9; Goshen, Ind., Dec. 10; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 14; Milwaukee, Dec. 28. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Jersey City, Dec. 5: 
New York, Dec. 11; Brooklyn, Nov. 18, 29 and 
Dec. 12. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 5: 
Princeton, N. J., Dec. 8; Boston, Mass., Dec 
16. 


Harrison, Charles.—Wichita, Kan., Dec. 5; 


Hays, Kan., Dec. 7; Ottawa, Kan., Dec. 8 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Dec. 10. 
Harrod, James.—Hoboken, Dec. 5: Albany, 


Dec. 6; Providence, Dec. 10; New York, Dec 
18; Jersey City, Jan. 14; Philadelphia, Jan. 
18; Summit, Feb. 6: Paterson Festival, Apr. 
27; Newark Festival, May 4; Ridgewood, May 
8; Jersey City Festival, May 11. 

Hartley, Laeta. — Fall tiver, Dec. 6; 
Worcester, Dec. 7; Hartford, Dec. 13. 


Harvard, Sue.—Sharon, Pa., Dee. 4. 


Hauser, Isabel.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Dec. 9. 


Hemenway, Harriet Sterling. — Boston, 
Mass., Dec. 7 and 9; Randolph, Mass., Dec. 
Lé. 


Hubbard, Havrah.—New York, Dec. 9; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 10. 

Hutcheson, Ernest.—New York, Dec. 4; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 8 

Ingram, Frances.—Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 


3; Evanston, Ill., Dec. 15; Chicago, Ill., Dec. 
‘. 


Ivins, Ann.—Washington, D. C., Dec. 7. 

Jolliffe, R. Norman.—New York, Dec. 4, 13, 
25, 28; Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 5 (afternoon); 
Glen Ridge, N. J., Dec. 5; Brooklyn, Dec. 9. 


Jordan, Mary.—Bridgeport, Conn., Dec. 7. 


Kaiser, Marie.—East Orange, Dec. 5; 
Cleveland, Dec. 8; Erie, Pa., Dec. 9; Pitts- 


burgh, Dec. 10; Richmond, Dec. 11; Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 16; Ridgewood, Jan. 24 

Kreisler, Fritz.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec. 12; Carnegie Hall, New York, with Phil- 
harmonic, Dec. 16, 17. 

La Ross, Earle.—Cleveland, Dec. 7. 

Leginska, Ethel.—Boston, Mass., Dec. 8; 
MY danas Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 9; Chicago, Dec. 
12. 

London, Marion.—Bronxville,, 
Brooklyn, Dec. 9. 

Lund, Charlotte.—New York (Hotel Marie 
Antoinette), Dec. 14. 

Macmillen, Francis—New York 
Hall), Dee. 5 

Malkin, Joseph.—Boston, Dec. 24, 25. 

Mannes, David and Clara.— New York, 
Dec. 6. 

McCue, Beatrice.—New York, Dec. 138. 

McLean, Frances.—Bethlehem, Pa., Dec. 8; 
Easton, Pa., Dec. 9. 

Metcalf, Susan.—New York (4¢olian Hall), 
Jan. 8 


Dec. 5; 


(Carnegie 


Mertens, Alice Louise.—Syracuse, N. Y., 
Dec. 21. 
Arthur.—Hartford, Conn., Dec. 


Middleton, 


Miller, Christine.—Chicago, Dec. 6; Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, Dec. 7; Chicago, Dec. 23, 27. 
Miller, Reed.—New York (Recital), Dec. 8; 


Boston (Handel and Haydn Society), Dec. 
26, 27. 
Morrisey, Marie.—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 


5; Providence, R. I., Dec. 17; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Dec. 30; Elizabeth, N. J., Dec. 21. 

Narelle, Marie.—Montevallo, Ala., Dec. 4; 
Athens, Ga., Dec. 6; Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 
7; Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 9; Macon, Ga., Dec. 10; 
Milledgeville, Ga., Dec. 11. 

Northrup, Grace.— New York 
Society), Dec. 9. 

Ornstein, Leo.—Boston, Dec. 7. 

Paderewski, Ignace.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 7. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Hoboken, Dec, 5; Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., Dec. 13; New York (Plaza), 
Dee. 14; New York, Dec. 30. 

Pilzer, Maximilian.—New York ) 
Astoria), Dec. 7; New York (Carnegie 
N. Y. Philharmonic), Jan. 7;° New 
(ASolian Hall, recital), Jan. 24. 

Powell, John.—New York (®#olian 
Dec. 13; Boston, Dec. 16. 

Rasely, George.—Boston, Dec. 5. 

Redfeather, Princess Tsianina.—VPontiac, 
Dec. 4, 5: Benton Harbor, Mich., Dec. 6; 
Muncie, Ind., Dec. 8; Wichita, Kan., Dec. 
10; Denver, Col., Dec. 14. 

Rio, Anita.—Buffalo, Dec. 6; 


‘ 
; 


(Oratorio 


(Waldorf- 
Hall, 
York 


Hall), 


Newark, Dec 


Rogers, Francis.—New York, Dec. 14. 

Schnabel-Tollefsen, Mme.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
Dec. 7. 

Schofield, Edgar.—Washington, D. C., 
8: Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 28. 

Schutz, Christine.—Fremont, Ohio, Dec. 7; 


Dec 


New Wilmington, Pa., Dec. 8; Elmira, Dec 
10: New York (4£olian Hall), Jan. 6 
Schnitzer, Germaine.—Rochester, N. Y., 
Dec. 14, 
Schwahn, Bertram.—Hoboken, Dec. 5. 
Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Boston, Dec. 5; 
Whitinsville, Mass., Dec. 10. 
Simmons, William.—New York City, Dec. 
14 
Smith, Ethelynde.—Yarmouth, Me., Dec. 4 
Sorrentino, Umberto.—Greensboro, Dec. 4. 
Spencer, Elizabeth.—Milwaukee, Dec. 3 


Canton, Ohio, Jan. 1. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Dubuque, lowa, 
Dee. 6: Chicago, Ill., Dec. 7; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dec. 9: New York City, Dec. 11; Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., Dec. 12; New York City, Dec. 15; 
Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 17. 

Steele, Roy.—Elizabeth, N. J., Dec. 5; 
York City, Dec. 6; Tarrytown, Dec. 19. 
Stilwell, Marie.—Trenton, N. J., Dec. 14 

Stoessel, Albert.—Boston, Dec. 14. 

Sundelius, Marie.—New York (Oratorio So- 


New 


ciety), Dec. 8: New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec. 11; Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 16; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dec. 31. 

Swain, Edwin.—Jamaica, L. I., Dee. 8; 


Brooklyn, Dec. 12: Muncie, Ind., Dec. 14. 


Szumowska, Antoinette.— Dorchester, Mass., 
Dec. 9; Somerville, Mass., Dec. 14. 


Van der Veer, Nevada.—New York, Dec. 8. 


Verd, Jean.—New York, Dec. 5; Norwich, 
Conn., Dec. 10; Boston, Dec. 15. 
Wakefield. Henriette.—New York, Dec 


New York (Oratorio Society), Dec. 28-30 
Wells, John Barnes.—Jersey City, Dec. 5; 
New Brunswick, N. J., Dec. 5; Metuchen, 
N. J., Dec. 6; New London, Conn., Dec. 7 
New Brunswick, Dec. 10; Utica, N. Y., Dec. 


11; Ridgewood, N. J., Dee. 12: Hackensack, 
N. J., Dec. 13; Garden City, L. I., Dec. 17. 
Welsh, Hunter.—New York, Jan. 17; Bos- 


ton, Jan. 13. 

Wheeler, William.—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 
5: Englewood, N. J., Dec. 14: Brooklyn, Dec. 
21; Pittsburgh. Dec. 30: Flushing, N. Y., Jan. 
5: New York, Jan. 10; Glen Ridge, N. J., Jan 


14: Lowell, Mass., Jan. 25. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Portland, Me., 
Dec. 16. 

Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—Vinton, Iowa, 


Dec. 10: Hutchinson, Kan., Dec. 13; Godfrey, 
11l., Dee. 15. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Biltmore Musicale.—Biltmore Hotel, New 
York (morning musicale), Dec. 17. Soloists— 


Mme. Melba, Rosa Olitzka, 
sky, Lucile Orrell. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 4; Boston, Dec. 10, 11. 


Leopold Godow- 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


December. 


4—Boston Symphony Orchestra, af- 
ternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

4—Ernest Hutcheson, piano concertos 
with erchestra, afternoon, Acolian Hall. 

4—Philharmonic' Society, evening, 
Carnegie Hall. 

4—Shanna 
Rowe Shelley, 
4folian Hall. 

5—Philharmonic Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

5—Symphony Society of New 
afternoon, A®olian Hall. 

5—Leo Ornstein, piano recital, after- 
noon, Cort Theater. 

5—Gaston and Edouard Dethier, vio- 
lin and piano sonata recital, evening, 
Princess Theater. 

6—George Copeland, 
afternoon, A®olian Hall. 

6—David and Clara Mannes, sonata 
recital, evening, Avolian Hall. 

7—Paderewski, piano recital, 
noon, Carnegie Hall. 

7—Nicholas' Rivera, 
afternoon, Afolian Hall. 

7—Kneisel Quartet, evening, Aolian 
Hall. 

8—Percy Grainger, piano recital, af- 
ternoon, A®olian Halli. 

8—Oratorio Society, evening, Carne- 
gie Hall. 

9—Philharmonic 
Carnegie Hall. 

9—Isabel Hauser, 
Saslavsky String 
4folian Hall. 

10—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

10—Jenny Dufau, song recital, after- 
noon, Afolian Hall. 

10—Emily Gresser, 
evening, AXolian Hall. 

11—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano re- 
cital, afternoon, Avolian Hall. 

11—Mischa Elman, violin recital, af- 
ternoon, Carnegie Hall. 


Harry 
evening, 


Cumming and 
joint recital, 


afternoon, 


York, 


piano recital, 
after- 


violin’ recital, 


Society, evening, 


and the 
evening, 


pianist, 
Quartet, 


violin recital, 


1i—Alice Sovereign, song recital, 
evening, AXolian Hall. 
11—United Swedish Singing Soci- 


eties, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

12—Symphony Society of New York, 
afternoon, Afolian Hall. 

2—Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, af- 
ternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

12—Orchestral Society of New York, 
afternoon, Harris Theater. 

183—John Powell, piano recital, after- 
noon, AXolian Hall. 

183—Francis Macmillen, violin recital, 
evening, A2olian Hall. 


14—Carrie Bridewell, song recital, 
afternoon, A®olian Hall. 
14—Willy de Sadler, song recital, 


evening, Afolian Hall. 
14—Musical Art Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
15—Marie Caslova, violin recital, af- 
ternoon, A£olian Hall, 





evening, 











Boston Quartet.—Boston, Dec. 15, 
March 1. 

Chicago ptm te | Orchestra —Chicago, 
Dec. 7, 9; Cleveland, Dec. 14; Milwaukee, 
Dec. 20; Chicago, Dec. 23, 27, 30. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Dec, 4, 17, 18 

Flonzaley Quartet.— New York (A®olian 
Hall), Jan. 25. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—Newark, Dec. 10, 


New York, Dec. 20; Brooklyn, Dec. 24. 
Kasner Quartet.—Allentown, Dec. 9. 


Kneisel Quartet.— New York, Dec. 7; 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Dec 


%: Glen Ridge, N. J., Dee. 10. 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet. — Newark, 
Jan. 14, 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 5, 10, 17 and 31; St. Paul, Dec. 
2; te. Se 

New York Chamber Music Society.—New 
York (Atolian Hall), Dec. 17, Feb. 3, March 9. 

New York Philharmonic Society.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 4, 5, 9, 10, 16, 17; Jan. 
2, 8; Feb. 5, March 11; Brooklyn, Dec. 12, Jan. 
16, Feb. 13, March 12. 

Orchestral Society of New York.—New 
York (Harris Theater), Dec. 12, Jan. 16; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 1. 

Oratorio Society of New York.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec, 8 (Bossi’s Joan of Arc). 

People’s Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 19. 

Quartet of Ancient Instruments.—Boston, 
Dec. 14; Choral Art Society, Brooklyn, Dec. 
20. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Dec. 17, Jan. 7, 14, 28; Feb. 4, 18, 
25; March 10, 24, 31. 


Saslavsky Quartet.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Dee, 9. 

Schroeder Trio.—Boston, Dec. 15; Port- 
land, Me., Jan. 20. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 


Dec. 4, 10, 11, 17, 18. and 31. 

Symphony Society of New York.—New 
York (ASolian Hall), Dec. 4, 5, 12, 17, 19; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 11, Jan. 29, Feb. 12. 

The Tuesday Salon.—New York (Sherry’s), 
Dec. 7. Soloists—Aline Van Barentzen, Anna 
Fitziu, Louis Graveure. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Boston, Dec. 9; Brook- 
lyn, Dec. 12; Boston, Dec. 31; Boston, Jan. 2. 
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Karl A. Langlotz 


The composer of one of America’s 
most stirring Alma Mater songs passed 
away on Nov. 25, when Karl A. Lang- 


lotz, who wrote the music of “Old 
Nassau,” Princeton University’s famous 
college anthem, died in Trenton, N. J. 

Professor Langlotz was born in Ger- 
many eighty-two years ago and was the 
son of a musician at the court of Saxe 
Meiningen. His father was an instruc- 
tor on the piano to the Crown Prince. 
Professor Langlotz was a graduate of 
the Gymnasium Bern Hardinum. He 
also studied at Weimar when Liszt was 
Kapellmeister and Joachim Concertmeis- 
ter. 

Coming to this country, Professor 
Langlotz opened a studio in Philadel- 
phia. He moved to Princeton in 1856, 
where he became a teacher of German 
in the university faculty. In 1859 he 
composed the melody for “Old Nassau,” 
a prize poem written for The Nassau 
Literary Magazine by Harlan Page 
Beck of the class of 1862. 

A tribute was paid to Mr. Langlotz in 
the New York Sun on Nov. 20 by the 
distinguished music critic of the Sun, 
W. J. Henderson, who is a Princeton 
graduate of the class of 1876. Says 
Mr. Henderson: 

“When the writer was preparing for 
Princeton at the Freehold Institute he 
studied piano five years under Mr. 
Langlotz, who was instructor in music 
and German in the school. He lived in 
Princeton and went to Freehold once a 
week to teach. He had been one of the 
Weimar coterie in the days of Liszt, and 
it is said that he played in the orchestra 
when the famous pianist conducted the 


first performance of “Lohengrin.” This 
_ e true; I never heard him speak 
of it. 


“Langlotz was a very fine musician. 
He played piano, violin and ’cello. As 
far as the writer could judge in those 
remote days he was at his best with 
the violin. He was a scholarly man, 
and his intellectual roamings were 
curious. When he had nearly reached 
his fortieth year he believed himself 
‘alled to the ministry and went to study 
at the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
from which he graduated. He never re- 
ceived a call, and soon returned to his 
music. He conducted occasionally in 
Trenton. 

“A somewhat lonely, solitary figure, 
Karl Langlotz will live in the memory 
of Princeton men as long as ‘Old Nas- 
sau’—which means as long as the uni- 
versity itself. There is solid music in 
this song. The first section is built of 
the same stuff as the great chorales of 
Luther and Bach. The refrain has the 
rhythm and vitality of a great march- 
ing song. lLanglotz builded better than 
he knew. His Nassau hymn is strong 
and elemental. -It starts movement in 
the blood of men who are not sons of 
Princeton. 

“The musical observer of the Sun is 

proud to have been a pupil of the com- 
poser of ‘Old Nassau,’ and to lay this 
small tribute beside the bier of his 
simple minded, earnest and very kind 
old master.” 
_ Mr. Langlotz was buried on Nov. 27 
in the cemetery at Princeton, where lie 
the remains of many of Princeton’s fa- 
mous dead. All the students who were 
in town over the Thanksgiving recess 
were present and so were members of 
the faculty. A banner inscribed with 
the words “Old Nassau” was put upon 
the coffin by the students, and the last 
two stanzas of the song were sung while 
the body was lowered into the grave. 

Professor Langlotz’s declining years 
had been made more _ comfortable 
through the grateful aid of the alumni 
of Princeton. 


Elliott Haslam 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 27.—Musical 
circles were shocked to hear of the tragic 
death by suicide of Elliott Haslam, sing- 
ing-master, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
24. Mr. Haslam, who had returned from 
Paris in 1914, where he had resided for 
many years, was formerly a resident of 
this city. At the time of his death he 
was teaching here and had also under 
his direction the Toronto Operatic So- 
ciety, which intended shortly to make its 
first appearance in one of Donizetti’s 
operas. S. M. M. 


Walter A. Place 


Walter A. Place, for many years an 
organist in Brooklyn and Manhattan 
churches, died from apoplexy on Nov. 26 
at his home, 378 Thirteenth Street, South 
Brooklyn. He was seventy-five years 
old and is survived by his widow. 





The West Virginia Folk-Lore Society, 
which is now in its first year of exist- 
ence, is endeavoring to collect, publish 
and preserve the folk-lore surviving in 
the State, especially the English and 
Scotch popular ballads, of which 305 
have already been found. The presidene 
is John H. Cox of Morgantown, W. Va 
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NEW INTERPRETATION OF “ BUTTERFLY” 
TO BE REVEALED BY LUCREZIA BORI 











Spanish Soprano to Add Puccini 
Role to Her Répertoire at the 
Metropolitan — Prima Donna 
Still Out of Opera Casts as 
Result of Effect of Ocean Voyage 
Upon Her Throat After Opera- 
tion Performed Last Summer 


RESH complications will be added to 
the question as to “which Butter- 
fly is the best?” during the season 
when Lucrezia Bori is to sing the Puc- 
cini réle at the Metropolitan. Such 
was the announcement made on Nov. 17 
when the Spanish soprano returned 
from Europe on the Duca degli Abruzzi. 
The prima donna has already revealed 
in America her fitness for the portrayal 
of Cio-Cio-San, having sung the part in 
Boston, where she was acclaimed for 
her impersonation. Upon her return 
from Europe Senorita Bori confessed 
that she could hardly wait for the eve- 
ning when she is to sing the réle in New 
York. 

Miss Bori, looking charming as she 
landed in America, was clad in a trim 
costume that could trace its ancestors 
directly back through a lineage of milli- 
tary greatcoats and Cossack blouses. 
She spent her summer in Spain, at her 
home in Valencia, but made a trip to 
Paris. (No singing, mind you, but many 
days of hard study.) 

The singer was unofficially declared 
the most attractive person on the Italian 
ship. She was accompanied by her 
brother, Vincenti, and her first teacher, 
Gabrielle Sibello. Miss Bori was asked 
about the rumors current on board that 
she was to marry a well-known singer, 
brt her only reply was a smile. 

Miss Bori’s continued absence from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House is due, it was given out this week, 
not to a trivial cold, but to an affection 
of the throat for which she underwent 
an operation in Italy last summer. The 
operation was successful, but Miss Bori’s 
recent voyage here from Italy was so 
stormy that her throat was affected and 
she was obliged to give it complete rest 
for a time. However, Miss Bori is im- 
proving and will probably be heard again 
at the Metropolitan within a week or 
two. 

It was announced at the Metropolitan 
that, owing to the continued indisposition 
of Erma Zarska, the réle of Santuzza in 





Lucrezia Bori, the Young Spanish Soprano, Photographed Aboard the 
degli Abruzzi as She Arrived in New York for Her Season at the Metro- 
politan 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” would be sung 
by Mme. Matzenauer on Thursday even- 
ing of this week. Mme. Zarska is still 











Duca 


suffering from the cold which hampered 
her when she made her début in “Lohen- 
grin.” 





DE LUCA AS CONCERT STAR 





Baritone Acclaimed with Godowsky and 
Mme. Rappold 


That Giuseppe de Luca is to be both 
an operatic and concert favorite at the 
Metropolitan was demonstrated by the 
Sunday concert on Nov. 28, in which the 
baritone and Marie Rappold represented 
the opera forces and Leopold Godowsky 
was the guest artist. 

It was to be expected that Mr. de 
Luca would give a finely polished deliv- 


ery of “Eri tu” from “The Masked Ball,” 
and the realization of this expectation 
caused the singer to be recalled many 
times. The smooth tone and delicate 
gradations of volume exhibited in his set 
of songs called forth long sustained ap- 
plause, all the more marked in that the 
songs were not familiar to the audience 
and the singer did not once find it neces- 
sary to storm his hearers with a “big” 
tone. After one encore he was kept busy 
signifying that he had no more to offer. 

The thorough musicianship and pian- 
istic mastery of Mr. Godewsky met with 
enthusiastic approval both from audience 


and orchestral players. His art was 
manifested in the Tschaikowsky B Flat 
Minor Concerto, a set of varied pieces 
and several encores. Mme. Rappold’s 
lovely tones were revealed in a “Trova- 
tore” aria and a set of songs which in- 
cluded the “Two Roses” of Hallett Gil- 
berté, who was in the audience. The 
Spross “Jean” was an extra. Richard 
Hageman presided ably over the orches- 
tral numbers. K. S. C. 





Gustave Havemann, the Hamburg vio- 
linist, has been engaged as concertmas- 
ter of the Dresden Court Orchestra. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOT 
SERIOUSLY MUSICAL, 
SAYS FRENCH ENVOY 


Count Eugene d’Harcourt, Sent 
Here by French Government, 
Finds that People of California 
City Are Not Particular as to 
What Kind of Music They Hear 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Nov. 24, 1915. 


OUNT EUGENE D’HARCOURT 
says we do not take music seriously 
enough out here in the West. He has 
been in San Francisco several weeks 
and will stay several more, having been 
commissioned by the French Government 
to study thoroughly the musical condi- 
tions in the United States and to make 
an official report thereon. On account of 
the Exposition, he has begun his work 
at this end of the country. In these 
war-time days, Count d’Harcourt has 
been accepted in all circles as a visitor 
with no other mission than that of as- 
certaining just how musical we are. 
Questioned about the San Francisco con- 
ditions as he had found them, Count 
d’Harcourt replied: 

“The people here like music. Yes. But 
they are not yet serious about it. They 
have music everywhere, but they do not 
care so much what music it is. They 
like it all, and the what-you-call-it music, 
to which they always dance, will do. I 
speak of the general public. There are 
composers and good teachers, of course, 
but San Francisco is not yet a truly 
musical city. There should be here a 
great conservatory. But there is none. 
No. I find teachers who are not musical. 
One, teaching voice, did not know solfeg- 
gio! The teaching of music in the pub- 
lic schools is a beginning. That is fun- 





damental. Some day San Francisco will 
be musical. In ten years, perhaps. But 
not now.” 


Such is the candid opinion to be ex- 
pressed in that voluminous report to the 
French Government, and it may be ex- 
pected that San Francisco is not the 
only American city that will be found 
unduly fond of the what-you-call-it mu- 
sic, and content with teachers undevoted 
to solmisation. 

“T stayed in New York only five days 
after my arrival in this country,” the 
Count stated in a MUSICAL AMERICA in- 
terview this afternoon, “but I will get 
back there after a while. From here I 
shall go to Los Angeles, then to San 
Diego. My Pacific Coast tour will in- 
clude Portland and Seattle. The east- 
ward journey will be through Chicago, 
Cincinnati and all the cities of musical 
importance. 

“You think it strange that France 
will now send a commissioner to study 
the American music? At this time? 
When she is in war?” This is his reply 
to an expression of surprise that any 
attention could be spared to such work. 
“But you do not think it strange that 
we send people and exhibits to your Ex- 
position and that we maintain our build- 
ing there, a building that we erected 
since the war broke out, just the same 
as if there were no war in Europe! Yes, 
we carry on the war. We fight. But we 
do other things, too.” T. N. 





Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


The Baldwin Piano 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own 
Distinguished by great durability 


Che Baldwin Piano Ce. 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 

They contain more valuable improvements than all others 

Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
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Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 
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The 
WEREIT 
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One of the three great 


Pianos of the World 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 7° *Sunests. NY 
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